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PREFACE. 


The  subject  of  the  following  Lectures,  all  will 
admit  to  be  of  supreme  importance.  Whether 
the  Bible  is  true,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
or  whether  it  is  a  wicked  fabrication,  and  a  clumsy 
imposture,  is  a  question  not  merely  nor  mainly 
speculative,  but  strictly  and  highly  practical,  in- 
volving the  interests,  the  happiness,  and  the 
obligations  of  all.  As  we  believe  and  feel  upon 
this  question,  so  will  our  conduct  be  affected  for 
good  or  evil;  and  in  so  far  as  the  generations 
coming  after  us,  in  succession  and  dependence, 
must  take  their  education,  their  institutions,  their 
habits,  and  their  religion,  from  us;  so  far  their 
condition,  also,  to  an  extent  scarcely  appreciable, 
will  depend  upon  the  opinions  we  may  form  upon 
this  momentous  subject. 

In  an  age  when  the  inroads  of  Infidelity  are 
feared  by  some,  and  the  growth  of  Popery  by 
others,  it  cannot  be  deemed  unseasonable  to  at- 
tempt an  illustration,  under  a  somewhat  new 
form,  of  the  eternal  and  blessed  verity  of  Holy 
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Scripture.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  young, 
and  especially  the  educated  young,  of  all  our 
Protestant  communities,  should  be  fortified  against 
errors,  which  will  inevitably  be  urged  upon  them 
by  the  controversial  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
bulwark  of  their  faith  will  henceforth  be  found 
in  the  Bible — "  the  Bible  only."  If  that  cannot 
stand  before  the  scrutinizing  temper  which  is  now 
rife  among  us,  then  their  faith  must  be  soon  and 
utterly  subverted:  but  if  that  divine  foundation 
cannot  be  invalidated,  then  the  faith  that  rests 
exclusively  upon  it,  will  be  safe.  Infidelity  and 
Popery  may  rouse  themselves  to  gigantic  efibrts, 
but  all  will  be  unavailing ;  the  former  will  neither 
persuade  us  that  the  Bible  is  a  lie ;  nor  the  latter, 
that,  though  inspired,  we  cannot  understand  it. 
He  who,  like  Timothy,  has  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  his  childhood,  and  by  them  been 
made  "  wise  unto  salvation,"  will  identify  both 
these  parties  in  the  results  at  which  they  aim; 
he  will  perceive  that  they  endeavour  to  remove 
his  heart  and  conscience  from  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  divine  authority;  that  the 
infidel  does  it  by  afiirming,  that  there  is  no  such 
authority  in  the  Bible;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
does  it  by  interposing  a  human  authority,  a 
medium  which  distorts  and  defiles  the  whole  reve- 
lation; but  a  medium  which  he  insists  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  prevent  the  heavenly  light 
from  becoming  downright  darkness,  leading  those 
who  confide  in  it  to  destruction. 
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The  best,  because  the  only  efficient,  defence, 
against  these  fatal  extremes  of  credulity  and  dis- 
belief, is  obviously  to  be  found  in  that  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  assured  belief  of 
their  inspiration,  which  is  the  result  of  modest 
and  careful  inquiry.  Let  this  be  universally 
encouraged.  We  fear  nothing  in  the  cause  of 
the  Bible,  but  lukewarmness  and  apathy;  we 
ask  nothing  of  its  adversaries,  but  candour  and 
justice.  Let  all  search  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
issue  can  scarcely  be  doubtful.  Those  who  had 
believed  at  the  dictation  of  others,  would  then  say 
with  the  Samaritans,  (John  iv.  42,)  "  Now  we  be- 
lieve, not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  seen 
him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;"  while  objectors, 
by  such  a  course,  would  be  convinced,  or,  at  least, 
sta^ered  and  silenced. 

The  Bible  is  a  universal  boon  to  mankind ;  and 
we  who  believe  in  its  inspiration  should  do  our 
utmost  to  give  it  extension  and  effect.  It  is  not 
written  for  any  particular  nation  or  age.  It  does 
not  depend  for  its  authority  or  its  vouchers  upon 
any  church  or  all  churches.  It  stands  upon  its 
own  peculiar  evidences;  and  no  more  requires 
the  endorsement  of  the  church  to  make  it  current, 
than  the  sun  requires  the  authority  of  the  astro- 
nomers to  warrant  our  belief  in  its  existence,  or 
our  perception  of  its  light  and  heat.  The  Bible 
belongs  to  the  world,  like  the  air,  the  ocean,  the 
rivers,  and  the  fountains  of  water.     It  is  a  com- 
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mon  light,  a  common  blessing,  the  imperishable 
heir-loom  of  humanity :  our  whole  inheritance  lies 
there.  No  party  can  claim  any  special  property 
in  it;  none  has  any  right  to  monopolize  it,  or 
dogmatize  upon  its  contents.  It  adequately  vin- 
dicates its  own  claims,  by  the  light,  and  truth, 
and  love  which  never  forsake  it.  Happily  it  has 
long  since  achieved  for  itself  an  emancipation 
from  the  priestcraft  which  had  restricted  its  cir- 
culation, and  dictated  its  import  to  the  world. 
I^  has  since  been  gradually  diffiising  its  light, 
and  advancing  towards  that  universal  dissemina- 
tion which  its  own  prophecies  foreshow  as  certain, 
and  the  auguries  of  these  times  indicate  as  near. 
Great  and  auspicious  events  to  mankind  seem  to 
be  travailing  for  their  birth-hour.  But  whatever 
character  they  may  give  to  the  eras  which  have 
yet  to  revolve,  our  own  times  have  received  their 
appropriate  stamp;  they  can  hardly  miss  the 
designation  of  the  Bible  Age.  Happy  will  it 
prove  for  ourselves,  if  we  are  found  as  diligent 
in  studying  the  contents  of  The  Book,  as  we 
have  been  zealous  in  promoting  its  circulation. 

WorcetteTy  November,  1837. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


(by  the   committee  of  the   CONGRBGATIOICAL  LIBRABY.) 


The  <<  Conoreoational  Library"  was  established  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  Ecclesiastical,  Theological,  and  Bib- 
lical Literature,  in  that  religious  connexion  with  whose  friends 
and  supporters  it  originated.     It  was  also  designed  to  secure  a 
convenient  locality  for  such  associations  as  had  previously 
existed,  or  might  hereafter  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  literary,  civil,  and  religious  interests  of  that  section  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  which  it  was  appropriated.     Without 
undervaluing  the  advantages  of  union,  either  with  Evangelical 
Protestants,  or  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  such  grounds  as 
admit  of  liberal  co-operation,  it  was  nevertheless  deemed  expe- 
dient to  adopt  measures  for  facilitating  the  concentration  and 
efficiency  of  their  own  denomination.    In  connexion  with  these 
important    objects,    it  was  thought  desirable  to  institute  a 
Lecture,  partaking  rather  of  the  character  of  Academe  pre- 
lections than  of  popular  addresses,  and  embracing  a  Series  of 
Annual  Courses  of  Lectures^  to  be  delivered  at  the  Library, 
or,  if  necessary,  in  some  contiguous  place  of  worship.     In  the 
selection  of  Lecturers,  it  was  judged  proper  to  appoint  such 
as,  by  their  literary  attainments  and  ministerial  reputation,  had 
rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  their  talents  to  the  *'  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
gospel.''     It  was  also  supposed,  that  some  might  be  found  pos- 
sessing a  high  order  of  intellectual  competency   and  moral 
worth,  imbued  with   an  ardent  love  of  biblical  science,  or 
eminently  conversant  with  theological  and  ecclesiastical  litera- 
tnre,  who,  from  various  causes,  might  never  have  attracted 
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that  degree  of  public  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
yet  might  be  both  qualified  and  disposed  to  undertake  courses 
of  lectures  on  subjects  of  interesting  importance,  not  included 
within  the  ordinary  range  of  pulpit  instruction.     To  illustrate 
the  evidence  and  importance  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion ;  to  exhibit  the  true  principles  of  philology  in  their  appli- 
cation to  such  doctrines ;  to  prove  the  accordance  and  identity 
of  genuine  philosophy  with  the  records  and  discoveries  of 
Scripture ;  and  to  trace  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  have 
existed  in  the  Christian  Church  to  their  proper  sources,  and, 
by  the  connexion  of  sound  reasoning  with  the  honest  interpreta- 
tion of  God's  holy  Word,  to  point  out  the  methods  of  refutation 
and  counteraction,  are  amongst  the  objects  for  which  "  the 
Congregational  Lecture"  has  been  established.     The  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  Lecturers  are  designed  to  secure  the 
publication  of  each  separate    course,   without    risk    to   the 
Authors;  and,  afler  remunerating  them  as  liberally  as  the 
resources  of  the  Institution  will  allow,  to  apply  the  profits  of 
the  respective  publications  in  aid  of  the  Library.     It  is  hoped 
that  the  liberal,  and  especially  the  opulent  friends  of  Evange- 
lical and  Congregational  Nonconformity  will  evince,  by  their 
generous  support,  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  the  great 
principles  of  their  Christian  profession ;  and  that  some  may  be 
found  to  emulate  the  zeal  which  established  the  ^^  Boyle,"  the 
<^  Warburton,"  and  the  ^^  Bampton"  Lectures  in  the  National 
Church.     These  are  legitimate  operations  of  the  ''  voluntary 
principle"  in  the  support  of  religion,  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  independency  of  our  Churches,  and  the  spirituality 
of  the  kincrdom  of  Christ. 

The  Committee  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  whatever 
responsibility  may  attach  to  the  reasonings  or  opinions  ad- 
vanced in  any  course  of  lectures,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Lecturer. 


Congregational  Library, 
Blomfeld  Street,  Finsbury,  Nov.  1837. 
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**  These  are  but  the  conclusions  and  fallible  discourses  of  man 
upon  the  Word  of  God,  for  such  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
yet,  were  it  of  man,  I  could  not  choose  but  say,  it  was  the  singularest 
and  superlative  piece  that  hath  been  extant  since  the  creation.  Were 
I  a  pagan,  I  should  not  refrain  the  lecture  of  it;  and  cannot  but 
commend  the  judgment  of  Ptolemy,  that  thought  not  his  library 
complete  without  it.  The  Alcoran,  of  the  Turks,  (I  speak  without 
prgudioe,)  is  an  ill-composed  piece,  containing  in  it  vain  and  ridi- 
euloas  errors  in  philosophy,  impossibilities,  fictions,  and  vanities 
beyond  laughter,  maintained  by  evident  and  open  sophisms,  the 
policy  of  igpnorance,  deposition  of  universities,  and  banishment  of 
leaming :  that  hath  gotten  foot  by  arms  and  violence :  this,  without 
a  blow,  hath  disseminated  itself  through  the  whole  earth.  It  is  not 
imremarkable,  what  Philo  first  observed,  that  the  law  of  Moses 
continued  two  thousand  years  witliout  the  least  alteration ;  whereas, 
we  see  the  laws  of  other  commonweals  do  alter  with  occasions;  and 
even  those,  that  pretend  their  original  from  some  divinity,  to  have 

vanished  without  trace  or  memory Mens  toorks  have  an  age 

like  ihemselve$f  and,  though  they  outlive  their  authors,  yet  have  they  a 
stint  and  a  period  to  their  duration.    This  only  is  a  work  too 

RAR]>   for   the    teeth    OF    TIME,    AND   CAM  NOT    PERISH   BUT    IN    THE 

general  flames,  wren  all  things  shall  confess  their  ashes.'' 

Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


**  If  these  Scriptures,  impregnable  in  their  strength,  sustained  in 
their  pretensions  by  innumerable  prophecies  and  miracles;  and  by 
the  Experience  of  the  Inner  Man,  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  by  a  con- 
catenation of  arguments  all  bearing  upon  one  point,  and  extending 
with  miraculous  consistency  through  a  series  of  fifteen  hundred  years ; 
if  all  this  combined  proof  does  not  establish  their  Talidity,  nothing 
can  be  proved  under  the  sun,  but  the  world  and  man  must  be  aban- 
doned, with  all  its  consequences,  to  one  universal  scepticism." 

Coleridge. 


LECTURE  I. 


THE  MOSAIC  SXATBMENT  OF  NATURAL  AlfD  PHYSICAL  FACTS 
RBLATINO  TO  THE  CREATION  AND  THE  HUMAN  RACE, 
COMPARBD  MTITII  THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  SCIENCE,  THB 
RECOnoS    OF     HISTORY,   &;C. 

General  Introduction. 

Upon  the  admission  that  there  exists  a  Supreme   lect.  r. 
Intelligence,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  it  seems  a  i»»'*>d«c»««". 
perfectly   just   and   reasonable   expectation,    that 
every  work  of  his  power  and  wisdom  should  con- 
tain indubitable  marks  of  its  high  origin.     WeJ^*^*'***' 
accor^ngly  find,  that  though  the  productions  of 
the  Divine  Power  may  be  finite  and  frail,  for  the 
most  part  brief  in  their  duration,  and  insignificant 
when  viewed  in  their  individuality,  they  never- 
theless exhibit,  both  in  their  creation  and  con- 
servation,  from   the   most  minute    to  the  most 
stupendous,  the  inimitable  signature  of  supreme 
skill  and  power.     Hereby  they  seem  to  become 
designedly  legible  to  human  reason,  as  inscrip- 
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discoverable. 
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'^gCT.  L  tions  recording  the  name  of  their  Divine  Author, 
and  proclaiming  their  origin  by  those  bright  and 
peerless  characteristics  which  effectually  distin- 
guish them  from  all  the  productions  of  human 
and  finite  power. 
JSirif  olid  I*  ^s  ^^  proper  business  of  reason  to  recognise 
this  impress  of  the  divine  hand  upon  all  those 
works  of  the  Almighty,  which  come  within  the 
range  of  our  observation;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  perceive  how  sober  and  dili- 
gent inquiry  is  rewarded,  as  we  proceed,  by  the 
development,  at  every  step,  of  a  wisdom  more 
profoundly  wise,  and  a  skill  more  admirably 
skilful.  The  first  inspection  neither  discloses  all, 
nor,  indeed,  the  most  impressive  and  commanding 
proofs  of  the  exhaustless  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Creator. 

This  feet  seems  to  be  fully  recognised  by  our 
men  of  philosophy,  for  they  never  appear  to  tire 
of  their  investigations,  or  to  think  that  they 
have  ascertained  all  that  can  be  known  of  any 
given  object.  The  reason  manifestly  is,  because 
no  part  of  nature  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  ex- 
hausted, to  have  unfolded  all  its  involutions^  or 
revealed  all  its  secrets  to  the  most  inquisitive  and 
sagacious  of  the  philosophers.  The  horizon  is 
never  approached;  it  does  but  recede  and  widen 
as  we  advance.  After  the  most  consummate 
genius  has  spent  its  energies  on  a  single  object, 
or  class  of  objects,  and  has  brought  to  light  the 
hidden  and  beautiful  laws,  the  mysterious  proper- 
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ties,  the  nice  relations  and  extended  dependencies,  ^^^'  '• 
and  a  temporary  pause  seems  to  be  given  to 
curiosity,  because  the  world  is  engaged  in  admir- 
ing and  venfying  these  researches,  yet  at  length 
science  is  again  seen  pluming  her  wings  for  a  new 
flight,  and  aspiring  to  a  higher  summit  It  is 
foond  that  the  discoveries  already  made,  only 
prepared  the  way  to  more  brilliant  ones;  only 
supplied  a  vantage  ground  for  a  wider  and  more 
glorious  prospect;  fresh  inquiries  all  through 
nature  still  leading  to  fresh  discoveries ;  and  so  on 
mterminably. 
Hence  there  arises,  in  all  the  departments  of  *"»«  »ny*<«" 

'  ^  on  8  caoM  nn> 

natural  philosophy,  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  re- "**'"^"*'***' 
search.  The  most  acute  and  lofty  minds,  through 
all  civilized  nations,  are  thus  constantly  occupied 
in  prying  into  nature's  plans  and  laws,  seeking 
a  deeper  and  yet  a  deeper  depth ;  as  if  they  would 
&thom  the  whole  mystery,  which  yet  they  seem 
conscious  is  practically,  if  not  really,  unfathom- 
able.  For  most  certain  it  is,  that,  after  all,  the 
grand  secret  is  still  impenetrable.  The  myste- 
rious cause  is  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  its  own 
effects.  For  "  who  by  searching  can  find  out 
God?"  The  mass  of  our  knowledge  may  be 
augmented  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  but  our 
substantial  ignorance  remains.  We  remove  for- 
ward the  boundaries  of  our  own  proper  territory 
from  time  to  time,  but  we  move  always  within 
the  limits  of  the  creation, .  which  every  where 
imparts   its    hidden    treasures,    and  displays  its 
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^'^'^-  '•  beautiful  unity,  but  uniformly  prohibits,  as  by 
an  impenetrable  frontier,  the  ulterior  step.  The 
Creator,  in  his  infinity,  is  still  unapproached  and 
unapproachable  by  these  processes.  In  all  our 
inquiries,  we  ultimately  arrive  at  that  which  is  too 
subtile,  or  too  dark,  or  too  minute  for  further 
analysis.  We  trace  grandeur  of  design,  and  ex- 
quisite adaptation,  but  inexplicable  mystery,  in  all 
the  systems  of  nature;  yet,  as  Paley  has  justly 
and  beautifiiUy  noticed,  "We  never  get  among 
such  original  or  totally  different  modes  of  exist- 
ence, as  to  indicate  that  we  are  come  into  the 
province  of  a  different  creator,  or  under  the 
"  direction  of  a  different  will."  *  Thus  a  homage 
is  rendered  to  the  sacred  seal,  which  the  Almighty 
has  set  upon  each  of  his  works.  The  unrivalled 
productions  of  his  creative  wisdom  and  power, 
every  where,  constrain  the  reason  of  man,  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  to  confess  the  peculi- 
arity, to  admire  the  perfection,  and  to  adore  the 
inexhaustible  opulence  of  his  works.  These 
inimitable  characteristics,  visibly  impressed  upon 
his  various  productions,  not  only  create  a  line, 
broad  and  clear,  between  theni  and  the  works  of 
human  skill,  but  they  seem,  though  silently,  yet 
triumphantly,  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  resources 
of  human  art  and  ability ;  I  need  not  say,  to  rival 
or  imitate,  but  even  thoroughly  to  explore  the 
divine  workmanship.     If  that  transcends  our  com- 

•  Nat.  Tlieolocrj-,  p.  6.50. 
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prehension,  whkt  wonder  tliat  the  Infinite  Author  A^£Il!i 
Wmself  should    be    cognizable   only  by  his  own 
light,  and  only  so  far  as  he  may  condescend  to 
explain  himself. 

Let  US  suppose,  surely  no  unreasonable  suppo-  ^];'*^j,"",„ 
sition  in  the  abstract,  that  he  has  made  some  sort  ^wuruikV. 
of  revelation.  We  will  not  yet  assume  what ;  but, 
supposing  it  to  exist,  it  will  be  fair  and  just  to 
expect,  that  evidences  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  avouch  his  works,  should  accompany  his 
word.  We  may  presume  that,  like  nature,  it  will 
possess  characteristics  all  its  own;  that  its  facts 
and  principles  will  be  in  hannony  with  the  uni- 
verse, with  human  history,  and  consciousness ;  and 
that  it  will  not  simply  sustain  its  authority  by  the 
a  priori  argument  of  miracles  and  prophecy. 
And,  farther,  that  as  the  a  posteriori  argument  for 
the  being  of  a  God  is  found  the  most  satisfactory, 
and,  perhaps,  the  only  efficient  one,  so  a  similar 
argument,  in  behalf  of  revelation,  may  be  found 
correspondingly  powerful  and  convincing.  It  is 
true,  in  such  a  case,  we  must  first  assume  that  we 
possess  a  divane  revelation,  and  then  proceed  to 
show  how  facts  accord  with  its  statements;  but, 
in  so  doing,  we  merely  proceed  according  to  the 
rational  method,  by  which  the  verity  of  any 
written  document  is  ascertained.  Whether  it  be 
a  professed  narrative  of  events,  a  theory  on  some 
scientific  subject,  or  a  mere  seriatim  catalogue  of 
thin<»^,  yet,  if  it  give  a  true  detail,  facts  will  tally 
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^gcT-  '•  with  its  statements,  and  it  will  be  pronounced 
faithful. 
To  be  tried  Now,  if  there  does  exist  such  a  thing:  as  a  real 
revelation,  it  will  doubtless  bear  a  similar  exami- 
nation. The  application  of  the  test  may  be  de- 
licate, but  it  must,  in  the  main,  be  clear  and 
decisive ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  no  case, 
can  the  document  and  the  real  fact  contradict  each 
other.  A  true  revelation  cannot  stand  opposed 
to  nature,  history,  or  the  facts  of  human  con- 
sciousness. The  words  of  Scripture  may  be  mis- 
interpreted— ^its  facts  may  be  mistaken — it  may 
leave  many  things  involved  in  mystery,  and  quite 
unapproachable  by  our  present  powers  of  dis- 
crimination ;  but  if  it  professes  to  give  information 
upon  events  that  have  transpired,  or  things  that 
exist,  there  must  be,  and  be  discoverable,  a  har- 
mony in  the  main,  and  without  any  positive 
discord.  This  correspondence,  if  it  can  be  traced 
to  any  considerable  extent,  will  very  materially 
subserve  the  cause  of  revelation.  The  one  will  be 
to  the  other  as  the  key  that  passes  the  wards  of 
the  lock,  or  as  the  clue  by  which  we  thread  a 
labyrinth. 

We  can  conceive  it  possible  for  Grod  to  have 
made  a  revelation  upon  matters  concerning  which 
neither  our  experience,  nor  science,  nor  the  course 
of  history  might  have  supplied  any  corroborative 
evidence.  Such  a  revelation  might  have  rested 
solely  on  the  direct  proof  of  divine  authority  in  the 
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method  of  comnninication.  Its  subject  matter  t^Rcr- 1» 
might  have  been  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  test  we  could  employ;  but  if  we  possess  a 
reirelation  which,  besides  the  direct  and  primary 
proofe  of  divine  intervention,  affords  us  the  op- 
portunity of  verifying  its  statements,  by  matters 
coming  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  experience 
and  observation,  it  must  then,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  revelation  possesses  all  the 
evidence  we  could  reasonably  desire,  perhaps  all 
of  which  any  revelation  is  susceptible. 

It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that  this  view  of 
the  christian  evidence  possesses  any  novelty;  or 
that  this  mode  of  testing  it  has  not  often  been 
adopted,  both  by  friends  and  enemies.  Yet,  I 
think,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  subject  has 
generally  been  treated  in  a  partial  and  desultory 
manner;  very  rarely  in  a  distinct  and  separate 
form ;  usually  it  has  constituted  only  a  section  or 
an  item  of  a  general  argument;  or  has  been 
merged  in  questions  of  prophecy  and  history.  It 
has  certainly  been  made,  by  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation, a  most  prolific  source  of  objection.  It  has 
presented  a  field  where  they  have  gallingly  paraded 
their  forces,  and  harassingly  hung  upon  the  rear 
of  the  christian  argument. 

Now   we   have   imagined,   whether  wisely  orihistrgu- 

^  •'  ment  surccp- 

Otherwise,  you  must  judge,  that  this  argument,  pii',ion!*i 
from  the  verification  of  Scripture,  is  susceptible  of  ItiJ^of**"* 
considerable  expansion  and  confirmation,  in  the 


science. 
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liECT^i^  present  advanced  state  of  human  knowledge,  and 
that  something  should  be  attempted  by  way  of 
making  the  contributions,  both  of  science,  history, 
and  human  experience,  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
revelation. 
Science  tri.       Much  has  been  effected  of  late  to  elucidate  and 

hiitHry  to 

B4^uir4i  iheo-  ^Qjjflpj^  |.jjg  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  by 
bringing  to  their  aid  the  valuable  and  important 
discoveries  of  modem  physical  science  through  its 
various  departments.  So  that  the  argument  for 
the  being,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God, 
may  be  said  to  be  wrought  up  to  the  improved 
state  of  natural  knowledge.  It  has  been,  if  not 
strengthened  in  the  nature  and  construction  of  the 
argument,  yet  carried  out  by  new  illustrations, 
and  reinforced  by  being  pursued  up  to  the  ulti- 
mate discoveries  of  philosophy. 

Moreover,  several  able  writers,  as  well  philoso- 
phical as  theological,  have  shown  that  the  discove- 
ries which  have  of  late  years  been  going  forward 
in  one  particular  and  popular  branch  of  science, 
hitherto  suspected  of  a  hostile  aspect  towards  re- 
velation, has  brought  to  light  no  facts  subversive 
of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  So  far  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  found,  on  the  one  hand,  to  subserve 
the  defence  and  elucidation  of  natural  theology, 
while,  on  the  other,  they  are  shown  to  be  at  least 
inofiensive,  or  neutral  towards  revelation.  Every 
thing  beyond  this,  such  as  the  effort  to  make 
science,  history,  and  human  experience  corrobo- 
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rate  the  testimony,  and  contribute  to  the  evidence  ^t.  i. 
of  revelation,  falls  properly  within  the  province  of 
the  tlieologian. 
I  can,  of  course,  have  no  reason  to  depreciate  Danger  of 

.  ,,,  resting  in 

the  unportant  inquines  of  natural  theology,  but  I  f^"""*  "»*^ 
may  be  permitted  to  say  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  reposing  in  them,  complacent  in  the 
fundamental  truths  they  establish,  and  satisfied 
with  the  important  and  interesting  results  to  which 
they  lead.  The  theism  which  is  so  often  attempted 
to  be  grounded  upon  them,  apart  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  revelation,  proves  in  the  issue  a  system 
of  delusion  and  mischief.  It  is  built  up  of  crude 
and  incongruous  materials,  whicli  do  but  deceive 
and  baulk  the  hope  of  their  admirers,  and  which 
at  last  crumble  into  dust  in  the  rough  hand  of 
time,  and  before  the  test  of  experience.* 

*  I  trust,  however,  when  I  speak  thus  of  the  danger 
lest  natural  theology  should  he  consulted  as  an  oracle,  in  the 
formation  of  religious  belief,  or  itself  be  mistaken  for  a 
Goinplete  system  of  religion,  I  shall  not  be  understood  as 
reflecting,  or  intending  to  reflect,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
upon  the  eminent  and  accomplished  individuals  who  have 
lately  made  such  valuable  additions  to  our  stock  of  argu- 
ments for  the  being  and  government  of  God.  It  is  abun- 
dantly evident,  from  most  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
that  their  authors  had  found  no  satisfaction  in  a  scheme 
of  mere  theism ;  and  many  admirable  passages  might  be 
adduced,  to  show  that  they  are  devout  believei*s  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  further,  though  this  was 
not  their  object,  it  is  evident,  that  they  would  be  rejoiced 
to  find  their  writings  tributary,  in  any  degree,  to  a  similar 
faith  in  their  readers.     They  have  openly  profei«i?ed  their 
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^^^- '-  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  sentimental  kind  of 
£S"oniy***"'  religion,  scarcely  a  shade  brighter  than  the  gloomy 
useful?  ^  deism  of  the  last  century,  may  be  fostered  in  the 
minds  of  some  men  of  science,  by  the  eloquent  and 
elaborate  writings  on  natural  theology  which  have 
recently  been  given  to  the  world.  If  young  inquirers 
should  unhappily  repose  in  these  ailments,  they 
may  be  preserved  from  embracing  the  absurdities 
of  atheism,  but  it  is  equally  certain  they  cannot 
be  accounted  Christians.  I  derogate  nothing  from 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  arguments  such 
works  present,  when  I  say,  that  their  utility  is 
chiefly  relative.  They  constitute  but  a  link  in  a 
chain.  Apart  they  are  of  little  worth.  They 
form  but  one  of  the  steps  to  the  Temple  of  Truth ; 
a  step  far  enough  from  being  the  last,  and  if  it 
should  unhappily  be  made  our  resting  place^  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  stages  of  our  ascent,  we  shall 

adherence  to  the  sacred  records,  and  rendered  becoming 
homage  to  revelation,  as  the  onlj  adequate  and  final  autho- 
rity in  religion.  Hereby  they  have  done  honour  to  their 
own  enlightened  understandings,  to  their  own  great  genius 
and  learning.  This  is  highly  satisfactory  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual authors  of  those  works.  We  are,  moreover,  quite 
sure  they  would  deprecate  any  use  of  their  writings  that 
might  either  seem  directly  to  militate  against  the  dictates 
of  revelation,  or  to  supersede  it  by  the  substitution  of 
natural  religion.  But  we  cannot  suppress  the  fear,  that 
such  a  misuse,  as  we  have  alluded  to,  may  be  made,  and  has, 
probably,  already  been  made,  by  those  who  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  whole  subject  of  religion,  and  possibly 
none  whatever  to  the  evidences  of  revelation. 
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find  it  but  a  comfortless  and  unsatisfactory  position,  ^^^t,  l 
scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  dark  abyss  of  atheism, 
and  far  below  the  light  and  security  of  that  high 
abode  which  true  religion  has  prepared  for  us. 
Natural  theology,  at  best,  can  only  lead  us  to  the 
exterior  of  the  magnificent  and  universal  temple 
of  nature ;  show  us  its  vast  extent  and  its  deep 
foundations;  demonstrate  its  exact  arrangements 
and  its  graceful  ornaments;  and  thus,  from  the 
complicateness,  the  perfection,  and  the  exactness 
of  the  whole  work,  instruct  us  to  infer,  that  this 
temple  had  an  architect,  and  that  this  architect 
must  be  infinitely  wise,  powerful,  and  beneficent. 
But  the  nobler  province,  the  higher  oflSce  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  pertains  to  revelation; 
that  leads  us  into  the  interior  of  the  temple ;  un- 
veils to  us  the  shrine  of  the  indwelling  Deity; 
permits  us  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  living  oracle, 
and  instructs  us  to  pay  our  homage  at  his  footstool. 

On  all  accounts,  then,  it  is  infinitely  desirable  completed 

•^  by  reveU- 

that  revealed  religion  should  appear  to  be  true.***"' 
To  resist  fair  and  substantial  evidence  on  its  be- 
half, or  to  thrust  its  divine,  its  unrivalled  bene- 
dictions from  us,  is  to  turn  recreant  to  humanity, 
and  act  the  assassin  upon  the  purest  and  noblest 
aspirations  of  our  nature.  If  what  we  hear  within 
this  temple  is  indeed  a  true  and  divine  oracle, 
proceeding  from  that  same  wisdom  which  designed 
the  vast  fabric  of  the  visible  universe,  then  we 
may  expect,  that  there  will  be  discoverable  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  harmony  with  all  the  other 
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^^^^' ''  parts  of  the  system ;  and  as,  in  natural  theology, 
we  can  perceive  a  convergence  of  proof,  arising 
from  the  physical  and  moral  systems,  to  one  and 
the  same  point,  namely,  the  identity  of  the  author 
of  both,  so  we  may  hope  to  trace  in  revelation  a 
still  more  marked,  refined,  and  mysterious  cor- 
respondence with  the  physical  system,  with  our 
universal  history,  and  our  entire  nature ;  and  thus 
will  be  made  certain  the  momentous,  the  deeply 
interesting  proposition,  that  the  Creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  the  Founder  of  the  moral 
system  of  man's  nature,  and  the  Author  of  the 
sacred  volume,  is  one  and  the  same  Supreme 
and  Eternal  Being. 
dr*"*«  Lr'"  There  are  chiefly  two  classes  of  arguments,  or 
revcintiun.    j^Q^gg  ^f  reasouiug,  by  which  the  sacred  Scriptures 

are  proved  to  be  of  divine  inspiration;  they  are 
usually  denominated  the  external  and  the  internal 
evidences.  The  arrangement  has  been  objected 
to,  and  it  may  not  be  strictly  and  critically  exact, 
but  it  is  sufllciently  so  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
These  evidences  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss, 
further  than  as  some  portions  of  them  will  be 
necessarily  involved  in  our  design. 
SenKo"'  We  propose  to  take  the  Bible  upon  its  own 
the**p"sent*"  preteusious,  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  facts,  and  thereby  of  showing, 
in  case  the  argument  shall  be  found  satisfactory, 
that  a  strong  additional  evidence  thus  arises  to  its 
truth,  and,  consequently,  to  the  identity  of  its 
authorship  with  that  of  the  material  system  of  the 
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universe,  and  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  /-^.^IiL 
of  man.  This  is  the  great  proposition,  the  esta- 
blishment of  which,  even  after  the  admission  of 
the  direct  arguments  for  the  inspiration  of  holy 
Scripture,  seems  essential  to  the  triumph  of  the 
christian  faith.  If  the  other  eWdences  are  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  written 
word,  this  is  necessary  to  establish  its  truth  practi- 
cally. For  although  its  veracity  would  legiti- 
mately follow  as  a  necessary  inference,  drawn 
by  our  reason  from  the  already  proved  fact  of 
divine  inspiration,  yet  it  will  be  an  additional 
confirmation  to  our  faith,  of  incalculable  value, 
to  perceive  how  its  statements  are  experimentally 
and  historically  verified.  In  the  one  method  we 
should  infer  its  truth  fipom  its  divine  origin  or 
inspiration ;  in  the  other,  we  shall  ascend  from 
its  accompUshment  to  its  veracity,  and  its  divinity 
will  then  follow  as  an  undeniable  consequence. 

The  direct  evidences,  as  you  are  aware,  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  arising  from  different  and 
unconnected  sources,  complicated  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  continually  augmenting.  Virtually, 
or  relatively  to  us,  they  may  be  denominated 
boundless  and  inexhaustible,  because  always  pro- 
gressive, thereby  supplying  matter  to  engage  the 
diligent  inquiries,  and  reward  the  fixed  attention 
of  every  successive  generation ;  though  to  each, 
from  the  very  first,  has  been  afforded  an  ample 
sufficiency  to  justify  its  cordial  reception  of  that 
inoa«iurp  of  rr'volation  'xhich  it  posp?«?cd,  and  to 
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LBCT.  I.  render  disbelief  inexcusable.  It  is,  however,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  department  of  corroborative  and 
historical  evidence  that  our  advanced  position  in 
science  proves  a  vantage  ground  for  the  further 
corroboration  of  Scripture.  The  records  of  history, 
the  researches  of  philosophers,  the  discoveries  of 
antiquarians  and  travellers,  frequently  make  im- 
portant additions  to  the  general  fund,  and  clear  up 
points  only  partially  known,  or  involved  previously 
in  impenetrable  mystery.  All  these  sources  are, 
at  the  present  time,  supplying  numerous  verifi- 
cations, which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by 
any  projected  calculation  of  probabilities,  or  any 
cautious  process  of  analogical  argumentation. 
But,  as  yet,  little  has  been  attempted  in  the  way 
of  collecting  these  scattered  materials,  reducing 
them  to  an  orderly  arrangement,  or  displaying 
them  so  as  to  make  them  bear  conjointly  on  the 
evidence  of  inspiration.  The  very  scantiness  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  accomplished  in  this  de- 
partment, while  it  may  justify  the  present  attempt, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  form  some  apology  for  the  de- 
ficiency and  immaturity  which  will  doubtless  be 
but  too  obvious  to  able  and  accomplished  judges. 

Some  reasons  for  the  present  undertaking  might 
be  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  argument 
we  propose  to  pursue.  It  seems  to  possess,  at 
least,  one  special  recommendation.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  direct  evidences,  both  internal 
and  Qxtemal,  require  much  time,  close  attention, 
and  some  learning,  duly  to  feel  their  force  and 
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appreciate  their  value ;  but,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  '^bct.  i. 
the  argument  to  be  adduced  from  the  fiilfilment 
and  verification  of  the  Scripture,  is  one  that  ordi- 
nary minds  may  more  readily  feel.  Mankind  at 
large  display  a  greater  aptness  for  perceiving  a 
conclusion  that  depends  upon  experiment  and 
observation,  than  one  which  rests  upon  abstract 
reasoning.  Possibly  this  circumstance  may  add 
some  value  to  the  present  undertaking,  and  war- 
rant some  hope  of  its  utility. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  first  class  of  revealed  truths  or  facts,  which 
seem  to  receive  corroboration  from  our  own  proper 
knowledge  and  experience. 

They  may  be  denominated 


THS     NATURAL     AND     PHYSICAL     PA.CTS     RELATING     TO     THE 
CREATION    AND   THE    HUMAN    RACE. 


Date  of  the  world — Extinct  races — Geological  epochs — 
Order  of  creation — Theory  of  light — Origin  of  the 
human  race  in  a  single  pair — Man's  dominion  over  the 
mundane  creation — The  social  propensity  of  mankind — 
The  sentence  denounced  on  the  man  and  woman  respec- 
tively after  the  fall. 


Many   distinct  statements,   brief,  indeed,   but  momic  it«t«- 
yet  involving  comprehensive  and  general  prin- 
ciples, are  laid  down  upon  these  subjects  in  the 
very  first  pages  of  revelation.     From  their  re- 
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LKCT.  j^  naarkable   agreement   with  what  appears  in  the 
condition  of  man,  and  of  this  terrestrial  creations 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  they  should  have 
proceeded  from  any  source  but  that  which  com- 
prehended the  nature,  the  laws,  and  the  relations 
of  all  things.     They  appear  to  imply  a  knowledge 
which  could  not  have  been  acquired  by  any  of 
those  means  which  men  posaess.    They  display  an 
insight  into  the  laws  and  facts  of  nature,  which 
we  find  it  impossible  to  ascribe  to  the  individual 
writer,  or  the  people  among  whom  he  had  received 
his  education.     If  the  information  imparted  by 
this  writer  upon  the  subjects  about  to  be  examined 
shall  be  found  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  so  accu- 
rate, so  comprehensive,  so  anticipative  of  all  that 
has  been  brought  to  light  by  science  and  been 
experienced  by  ourselves,  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  attributing  it  to  the  ordinary  sources 
of  human  knowledge,  we  seem,  then,  to  have  no 
alternative  left  us,  but  to  accede  to  his  own  state- 
ment;  a  statement,  be  it  observed,  supported  by 
various  other  more  direct  evidences,  that  he  was 
a  prophet  sent  of  God. 
21STn?       So  far  as  general  truths  and  universal  principles 
eipuJ%\^at'  of  nature  can  be  discovered  by  human  effort,  we 
know  perfectly  well,  that  great  labour,  cautious 
investigation,  patient  research,   and   much   time 
are  demanded.     They  require  a  large  induction 
of  particulars,  and  a  great  accumulation  of  fects, 
before  they  can  be  securely  and  confidently  as- 
serted.    It  is  a  rare  case  for  such  principles  ot 


til  re. 
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truths  to  be  brought  to  maturity  by  a  single  ^^^' '- 
mind.  The  first,  in  gaieral,  merely  suggests 
than.  Others,  frequently  in  a  long  succession, 
and  after  elaborate  investigation,  verify  and  prove 
them  in  all  their  bearings.  When,  therefore, 
we  perceive  how  slowly  great  principles  and 
general  laws  are  discovered,  even  by  the  most 
comjffehensive  and  accompUshed  minds  in  the 
present  day,  it  must  appear  altogether  incredible 
that  Moses  should  have  ascertained  all  the  great 
natural  truths,  which  he  records,  by  his  own 
lesearches,  or  derived  them  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians. 

None,  we  presume,  will  attribute  to  him  such  ^^^^^ 
▼ast  attainments  in  human  philosophy,  as  to  sup-  m^^m^' 
pose  that  his  cosmogony  was  built  upon  principles 
which  he  himself  had  scientifically  wrought  out. 
TUs  ^^ere  a  supposition,  so  unsupported  by  any 
facts,  and  so  wholly  unsanctioned  by  analogy,  that 
it  would  seem  to  require  supernatural  endowments, 
and,  in  the  issue,  be  found  to  imply  scarcely  less 
than  the  inspiration  we  claim  for  him.  It  would, 
indeed,  involve  far  greater  difficulties  than  the 
frank  admission  of  his  prophetic  character.  But 
the  other  supposition,  which  has  been  a  &vourite 
(me  with  some  adversaries,  that  the  source  of  his 
extraordinary  knowledge  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Eg3rptians,  may  be  proved  quite  as  untenable, 
and  may  be  almost  as  readily  disposed  of. 

There  was  a  time,  mdeed,  when  Bailly,  Voltaire,  ^^^ 
and  Volney  disturbed  the  &ith  of  Christians,  by 
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'-gCT'  J'  their  crude  speculations  upon  the  advanced  state 
of  Egyptian  and  Indian  philosophy.  They  pa* 
raded  their  zodiacs  and  astronomical  calculations* 
and  determined  the  existence  of  science  in  those 
countries^  to  be  at  least  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  Moses.  And  then  there 
were  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  hoary  monu- 
ments of  early  science,  which,  if  they  were  but 
deciphered,  would  not  only  demonstrate  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  sacred  chronology,  but  show  that 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  the 
simplicity  and  sublimity  which  had  so  long  been 
the  admiration  of  the  christian  world,  was  all 
contained  in  the  amazing  wisdom  of  the  £gyp- 
tians.  and  borrowed  originaUy  from  them.  How 
did  these  worshippers  of  the  yet  unknown  and 
mute  spirit  of  Egyptian  philosophy  long  for  the 
day  which  should  unlock  the  hidden  treasure? 
How  did  they  sigh  for  the  diviner  that  should 
expound  the  hand-writing  which  was  destined 
to  overthrow  the  Bible,  and  prove  the  great 
Hebrew  legislator  a  mean  and  hypocritical  pla* 
giarist.  But  the  day,  which  these  vain  boafit^n 
*  were  spared  the  mortification  of  living  to  witnees, 
is  arrive4.  The  skilful  and  gifted  diviners  have 
appeared.  The  hieroglyphics  are  read.  The 
hand-writing  is  interpreted,  and  the  last  of  the 
savans,  such  as  Greppo,  Bovet,  Rosellini,  Burton, 
Wilkinson,  and  Major  Felix,  who  have,  since 
Young  and  Champollion,  made  these  ancient 
monuments  the  subject  of  their  learned  and  labor 
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rimB  researches,  all  testify  that  their  discoveries  ^^^'  '■ 
tend  umfbrmly  and  inyincibly  to  support  the  aocu- 
racy  of  the  Mosaic  records.  We  shall  have  occa- 
skni  for  showing,  hereafter,  in  reference  to  parti- 
cular fsttts,  that  no  such  knowledge  as  Moses 
displays  ever  existed  in  the  schools  of  Egyptian 
wisdom,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  merely  observed 
in  brief  here,  that  if  the  Egyptians  had  possessed 
this  knowledge,  and  tau^t  it  generally  in  their 
schools  daring  the  early  life  of  Moses,  it  must  have 
been  a  matter  of  common  beUef,  and  of  ordinary 
instruction  :  and,  further,  that  it  must  have  perpe- 
tuated itself  among  them,  or  have  left  clear  traces, 
identifying  their  knowledge  with  that  of  Moses. 

Moreover,  the  science  which  they  possessed  must 
have  passed  to  other  nations,  who  are  well  known 
to  have  copied  bom  their  system.  The  discoveries 
whidi  have  of  late  been  made  in  their  early  his- 
tory, must  have  brought  to  light  some  traces  of 
these  doctrines,  and  proved  the  Egyptians  to  have 
been  men  of  true  science.  But  nothing  of  the 
9ort  is  the  case.  All  we  have  ever  learned  of  the 
Egjrptians,  places  them  and  their  opinions,  at  that 
early  period,  or,  indeed,  at  any  period  of  their 
history,  far  enough  from  any  identity  of  opinion 
or  belief  with  Moses ;  while  their  chronology  is 
now  shown  accurately  to  correspond  with  his. 

But  here  are  his  writings,  certainly  originating  ]^,j,^j;f  * 
at  or  about  the  date  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Jews,  ''"''"** 
as  can  be  proved  by  various  collateral  and  unde- 
niable testimonies,  containing  a  system  of  cosmo- 
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^^^- '-  gony,  a  theory  of  the  origin,  ocmdition^  and  laws 
of  human  nature,  and  affording  such  a  statemenli 
and  explanation  of  facts  and  first  principles^  aa 
was  not  merely  sui  generis^  and  peculiar  to  that 
single  writer,  but  the  only  ancient  statement  or 
theory  consistent  with  itself;  the  only  one  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  experience,  and  phi- 
losophy. Surely,  if  we  can  make  out  a  harmony 
between  its  statements  and  such  facts  as  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  by  human  wisdom,  nor 
predicted  by  natural  science,  we  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  an  undeniable  inference  in  fevour 
of  the  inspiration  to  which  Moses  lays  claim. 
worid^Ex*  I^  ^^^  fi^^  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
iM^^~  order  of  creation,  as  detailed  by  Moses^  though 
J^J^^  very  brief,  and  by  no  means  to  be  subjected  to 
severe  and  festidious  criticism,  yet  invdives  fiu^ts 
and  statements  which  require  to  be  verified  by 
sound  philosophy.  If  Moses  was  the  inspired 
legislator  we  believe  him  to  have  been,  it  is  im* 
poBsible  that  his  statement  can  be  at  variance  with 
those  records  of  the  divine  power  and  skill,  which 
are  imprinted  upon  the  rocks,  or  oonservied  in  that 
splendid  museum  of  nature,  whidi  the  perfograted 
earth  is  now  evaywfaare  disclosing  to  us.  The 
statement  Moses  has  put  on  record,  brief  as  it  is, 
and  designed  as  it  must  have  been,  not  for  the 
critical  eyes  of  philosophers,  but  for  general  and 
popular  information,  yet  affords,  as  we  conceive, 
a  remarkable  test  of  tibe  peculiar  kjaowledg8|.  and 
perfeet  accuracy  of  the  writer.     The  foets  he  has 
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ventuted   to    recofd,  include  the  origiu   of   thej^:_[i 
pveaent  system  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
primeval  state  of  the  latter,  with  the  date  and 
order  of  the  present  creaticm. 

This  inquiry,  then,  must  at  once  bring  under  G«oiogied 
OUT  notice  the  conclusions  at  which  our  modern 
geologists  have  arrived  upon  the  same  subjects. 
Tlieir  theory  states,  that  the  present  surface  of  the 
earth  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  protracted 
series  of  operations,  involving,  as  we  recede,  the 
cieati(m  and  destruction  of  several  systems  of 
aasmal  and  vegetable  life,  prior  to  the  production 
of  the  present  one.  In  this  retrogression  they  pass 
frcpm  the  creation  that  first  involved  animal  and 
vegetable  Mfe,  to  the  stage  which  shows  water  and 
air  acting  upon  the  fractured  rocks,  to  produce  the 
6(m1  necessary  for  the  vegetable  creation ;  and  this 
wearing  away  of  the  rocky  surface,  they  show, 
must  have  required  an  immense  period  of  years 
for  the  adequate  accumulation  of  the  separated 
particles.  But,  even  prior  to  this,  they  state  that 
there  must  have  been  an  era  when  the  rocky  crust 
of  the  whole  earth  was  broken  up  into  fragments, 
by  the  action  of  volcanic  forces  moving  from  the 
interior ;  that  still  prior  to  this  the  rocky  crust  of 
the  earth  must  hove  been  formed  by  the  gradual 
cooling  of  the  mass^  which  must  once  have  been 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  that  the  whole  globe  may 
be  still  further  simplified  into  a  fluid  or  gaseous 
^ei^  which  brings  us  near  to  the  earliest  act 
of  creatii^  power.    Thus,  from  the  first  (Hroduc- 
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'-gcT.  I.  tion  of  the  original  particles  of  matter,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  regular  progression  of  changes, 
each,  indeed,  involving  the  creation  of  something 
fresh,  or  the  projection  of  some  new  and  grand 
result,  but  all  still  advancing  onward  to  that  stage 
when  the  earth  should  first  be  fit  for  vegetable 
and  animal  life  in  their  lowest  forms,  and  then 
showing  the  destruction  of  these,  as  necessary  to 
prepare  the  globe  for  the  higher  and  more  perfect 
creation,  which  was  to  include  the  human  race. 
At  the  juncture  when  all  was  ripe  for  this  more 
complicated  system,  and  not  before,  the  human 
race  was  produced;  so  that,  according  to  this 
theory,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  most  marked 
and  minute  correspondence  in  the  two  distinct 
designs ;  first,  to  mature  the  earth  gradually,  by  a 
long  series  of  operations,  to  be  a  suitable  habi* 
tation  for  mankind,  and  a  proper  stage  for  the 
development  of  their  powers;  and,  secondly,  to 
bring  their  race  into  existence  precisely  at  the 
period  when,  through  a  long  antecedent  process 
the  materials  and  fobric  of  the  globe  were  fitted 
for  their  reception,  a  state  which,  it  appears,  had 
not  been  attained  in  any  of  the  previous  eras  of 
its  history.  It  would  not  be  suitable  here  to  enter 
into  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  these 
conclusions  rest.  Yet  I  may  just  present  one 
instance  in  reference  to  some  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  process  I  have  described* 
sp«eiiiieii  From  the  laws  of  the  radiation  of  heat,  and 
Irhkh  th^   from  the  ascertained  nature  of  comets,  it  is  in- 

theury  rests. 
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ferred  that  the  earth  must  have  existed  once  in   ^^ct.  i. 
a  fluid  state.      What  is  now  rock  is  supposed  to 
haTB  been  in  a  state  of  fusion  with  a  surrounding 
atmoBphere.       Mathematical    principles,   in  con- 
nexion with  the  laws  of  motion,  are  then  adduced 
to  prove  that  a  rotatory  motion  would  impart  to 
such  a  fluid  mass  just  the  form  which  we  know 
the  earth  now  possesses.      Next,   supposing  ra- 
diation of  heat  to  commence  at  the  surface  of  this 
fluid  globe,  the  consoUdation  would  go  on  gra- 
dually, according  to  well  known  laws,  till  a  con- 
siderable crust  of  rock  was  formed  around  the 
whole  exterior.    At  this  stage  geology  steps  in  and 
eoafirms  the  theory,  by  the  probability  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  still  consists  of  such  heated 
matter ;   that  the  rocks  have  been  formed  by  the 
procesB  of  cooling,  and  that  this  being  the  source 
of  the  lowest  and  first  formed  rocks,  all  the  other 
strata  have  been  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
first  consolidation,    by   various  subsequent   pro- 
cesses.     Further,  that  the  ruptured  state  of  all 
the  strata  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  various  vol- 
canic eruptions  which  have  been  caused  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking   up    the  rocky  crust   into 
fragments,  without  which  water  could  never  have 
been  odilected,  nor  vegetation  produced,  nor  any 
of  th^  subsequent  developments  of  creative  wisdom 
and  power   made;    because,  without   such   dis- 
ruptions,  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  must 
have  remained  one  universal  sphere  o£  impene- 
trable Tock.    Thus  it  appears  a  most  important 
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LacT.  T,  ■  ^i^Qi j^  has  been   eilbcted    by  iiiose  vsridns'  and 
violent  eonvukiaDd  firom  wkhin,  which  havei  fir^t 
broken  up  the  rodu,  then  given,  opportunity  f(KS 
the  collection  oi  water^^  and  for  the  ^/^earing  away 
of  the  shattered  mountains  by  raina  and  by  riv^cst 
whereby  vast  beds  of  idluvial  matter  ha%re  been- 
home  into  the  seas^;  these  have  agmn  been  raised 
hcaa  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  by  the  internal  forces, 
and  become  fit>£M*  the  reception  of  vegetation; 
and  after  vegetation  had  proceeded  for  another 
long  era)  that  has  beai  buried  by  similar  con* 
vulsions,  and  treasured  up  to  form  vast  d^oei* 
tories  of  coal.     Upon  the  same  canvulsions,  it  is 
shown,  despend  die  springs,  as  well  as  the  pcMisi- 
biiity  and  means  of  reaiehing  all   the  mideral 
treasures  of  die  earth.     The  great  cfaaracteristie 
of  this  geological  theory  is  the  vast  lapse  ;of  idme 
which  all  these  successive  changes  havie  Qceu|iied» 
and  which,  upon  the  admission  of  tine  theory^  we 
should  have  to  harmcmize  with  the  sacred  hi^toiy* 
^^'mlnt-       ^*  i^'^y  be  proper  here  to  remartL,  howeirer^ 
A««fcgi«».    ^^^  apart  from  the  question  of  the  Mgeaic  <3«* 
mogony,  there  appears  nothing  in  the  theory  ittel^ 
of  these  long  eras,  essentially  incongmous  with 
diose  ordinary  operations  of  the  Creatw  wh^^- 
fall  under  our  own  notice.      Progression^  time, 
and  growth  seem  to  pertain  to  all  the  Creatorf^ 
works,  and  (widi  some  license,  at  least  aa-  to  the 
latter  term)  even  to  the  globe  itself.     Growth,  or 
progressive  advancement,  is  characteristic  of  every 
animal,  every  vegetable,  every  mineral|   yea,   of 


eiecf  raek  sad  every  stone*     This  Jtnalogy  eeama.  i^agRi. 
to  penrmde  the  whirie  sjnstem  of  the  world,  and^ 
pcfbaips,  of  tbe  heavenly  bodieB  too;  aad  so  fiur 
die  theory  of  the  geolc^ts  appears  to  be  sus^ 
taoed  by  the  jdea  of  an  analogy  so  oompreheai*- 
sbe,  that  we  can  acarcdy  suppose  it  to  have  been- 
violated  in  the  production  of  a  suitaUe  hahitattOD' 
for  tibe  human  raee.     Yet,  strong  as  the  analogy 
is,  and  greatly  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the  theory  of 
the  gedogists^  it  woald  not  be  entitled  to  mueh 
consideration,  in  a  case  which  might  posably  be 
ufuqney  and  justly  claim  to  be  so,  provided  the 
testimony  of  Moses  were  obviously  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  antecedent  ^ras.     But, 
shmld  it  appear  that. this  testimony  can  be  re- 
conciled, bolii  with  diis  general  analogy  of  the 
divine  operations  tiiroughout  nature,  and  widi  the 
geirfqgieal  dieory  o£  the  earUi's  formation,  and  the 
gradual  devddpment  and  destruction  of  previous 
sysleisis^  we  shall  then,  I  think,  have  attained  all 
that  can  be  fiurly  required  on  diis  important  and 
intereating  branch  of  our  subject.*     Still,  when  ^^iJI""^ 
wt  bear  in  mind  that  this  science  is  even  yet  in 
a' very- imperfect  and  immature  state,  that  its  his- 
tory recrnds  no  less  than  eighty  diflferent  theories 

*^  It  is  proper,'  liowever,  to  inform  the  reader,  that  some 
futhofv;  of  no  mean  aame,  deem  the  admission  of  these 
tksoriai  bj  no  A^aas  neoeesarj  to  explain  geological  &cta, 
tite  ^tj^oh^  ^£  which,  they  conceive,  can  be  successfully 
Wmpni^ed  isrith  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
Dftrrative.  I  refer  particularly  to  Mr.  G.  Fairholme^s  ^^  New 
and  Cbnclttsive  X^ysical  Demonstrations/'  and  to  the  Rev. 
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LBCT.  L  of  the  earth,  which  have  in  succession  been  em- 
braced and  abandoned  by  scientific  men,  that  its 
masters  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  first  principles, 
that  they  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  a  complete 
view  of  the  natural  agencies  which  may  have  been 
in  operation  at  any  given  period,  and  that  the 
comparatively  limited  scale  of  their  observations 
and  experiments  must  necessarily  leave  them  in 
nearly  total  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  such  powers, 
for  instance,  as  tliose  of  magnetism,  electricity, 
light,  heat,  and,  possibly,  other  yet  undiscovered 
agencies,  upon  the  materials  of  which  the  earth 
is  composed,  or  was  at  first  composed,  it  cannot 
be  deemed  an  unreasonable  demand  that  the  new 
theories,  upon  the  periods  required  to  explain 
geolc^cal  facts,  should  be  viewed  with  some  sus- 
picion, and  received  with  some  reserve.  For  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  a  different  combi- 
nation of  causes  from  that  which  &lls  under  our 
observation  may  have  produced,  in  a  compara- 
tively abridged  period,  all  the  results  which  we 
might  conclude  could  only  be  the  effect  of  the 
causes  we  can  observe  operating  through  a  much 
longer  period.  We  never  can  be  sure,  that  we 
are  in  possession  of  all  the  agencies  which  have 
been  antecedently  employed,  in  states  of  the  earth 

T.  Gisbome'd  ^'  Confliderations  on  Modern  Theories  of 
Geology,  &c."  a  pamphlet  which  undoubtedly  sbakea  the 
basis  on  which  some  of  the  inferences  of  the  geologists 
rest,  and  points  out  the  invalidity  and  inconsistency  of 
several  of  their  conclusions. 
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differeat  (rom  the  present  one,  nor  of  the  exact  ^-^ct.  i. 
lelative  proportions  and  amounts  of  their  respec- 
tive influences,  through  those  vast  periods  which 
we  suppose  to  have  elapsed.  Some  may  have 
exhausted  themselves  in  their  results,  and  dkap- 
peaied,  as  we  know  takes  place  in  some  chemical 
agencies;  others  may  remain,  but  in  a  lowered 
degree,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  present 
known  agencies  may  have  altered  greatly  in  the 
long  succession  of  ages,  as  it  is  ascertained  some 
of  them  actually  have  done. 

Moreover,  the  admission  of  a  creation  at  all  s«^^«^p^««* 
presupposes  the  production  of  some  results  perfect  RoS!  *"  "*** 
at  once ;  for  instance,  of  man  and  woman,  as  ma- 
tore  in  the  first  moment  of  their  existence  as  we 
become  in  thirty  or  forty  years.  Any  argument, 
tiierefore,  from  the  laws  of  our  own  development, 
made  to  bear  upon  the  first  man,  must  prove 
invalid  and  deceptive.  So  some  results  in  the 
condition  of  the  globe,  which,  according  to  our 
observations  and  calculations,  would  require  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  years,  may  have  evolved 
mature  at  once,  by  the  effort  of  creating  power. 
We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  put  in  a  bar  against 
the  validity  of  any  conclusion  that  so  long  a  period 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  absolutely 
required  to  form  a  given  specimen  of  primitive 
rock,  because  this  would  imply  that  the  effect 
could  not  have  been  produced  in  any  other  way 
than  the  theory  supposes ;  whereas,  for  aught  we 
know,  there  might  exist  a  different  combination 
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^'^P^'  *■   6f  imtuml  causes  and   chemical    agents,   which 
might  materially  expedite  the  result^  ot  it  may" 
at  once  have  been  produced  by  creative  power, 
with  all  the  appearances  of  a  gradual  and  long^ 
travailing  process,  and  with  all  the  marks  of  a 
venerable  age.     The  law  which  regulates  any  de- 
partment or  object  of  creation  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed  in  operation  till  its  object  has  an  existence  ; 
and  that  law  which  is  now  efficient  to  its  conser- 
vation has  no  reference  whatever  to  its  original 
production.     Conservation  of  objects  already  ex- 
isting is  one  thing,  creation  is  another. 
Th«  e««[ogi-       But,  indeed,  so  far  as  philosophers  have  hitherto 
ubkwiA^fbe  prosecuted  their  discoveries  into  the   wonderful 
works  of  the  Almighty,  we  might  safely  accede  to 
the  general  requirements  they  make,  since  they 
are  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with   revelation. 
It   seetns  in    itself   not  unlikely,  and,  judging 
analogically,  highly  probable,  that  there  had  been 
developments  of  creating  power  and  wisdom   in 
the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  and  of  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit,  with  some  degrees  of 
organization,    previous   to   that    creation    which 
Moses  relates,  and  the  origin  of  which  it  was  his 
chief  object  to  record ;  just  as  there  had  been  a 
creation  of  intelligent  spirits,  certainly  prior,  per- 
haps long  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  human  soul. 
We  conceive  no  objection  to  his  cosmogony  can 
arise  from  discoveries  which  are  supposed  to  pene- 
trate into  the  ages  or  eras  preceding  those  ev^ntB 
which  exclusively  concerned  the  human  race.     Let 
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vs  bear  in  mind,  that  he  vfas  not  commiBeioned  lecti 

to  impart  a  gyatem  of  philoeophy  generally^  ox 

of  geology  in  particular^  but  a  theory  of  religion 

and  morals,  with  only  so  much  of  the  history  of 

the  present  system  as  concerned  ourselves,  and 

the  maintenance  of  just  yiews    respecting   the 

Ifftd  and  Creator  of  all,  and  we  shall  then  find, 

not  merely  that  geology  has  brought  to  light 

iM)thing  which  invalidates  his  record,  as  a  general 

statement  of  first  principles,  but  that  much  light 

may  be  thrown  upon  it,  and  some  confirmation 

derived  to  it  hy  the  recent  disclosures  of  science, 

Fcflp,  iu  the  first  place,  all  these  discoveries  tend 

to  show»  that  whatever  was  the  fact  as  to  previous 

states  of  this  gbbe,  the  present  rajces,  both  of  men 

and  anin^als,  cajonot  be  placed  farther  back  than 

the  date  to  which  he  assigns  them.     He  afiirms 

nothing  to  contradict  the  supposition  of  a  previous 

creation.     He  leaves  all  the  antecedent  duration 

open  to ,  the  discoveries  of  philosophers.     Scienqe, 

it  is  true^  has  disclosed  to  us  numerous  races  of 

animals  and  vegetables  supposed  to  be  extinct,  all 

deemed  referrible,  from  the  positions  in  which  they 

pie  foi^id, .  to  wha,t  are  called  the  geological  eras, 

as  distinguished  from  the  Mosaic ;  but  no  human 

repiaips.  yet  brought  to  light,  have  been  referred 

to  a  date.^  early  as  that  attributed  to  thq  fossil 

remains  of  the  extinct  animals«* 

*  Bnckland^s  Bridg.  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  Bnt 
bman  renriiitis  are  equally  abi«nt  from  the  highedi  strata^ 
which  were  .confessecllj'  formed  hy  the  genersl  dehigv. 
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LgCT.  I.  Secondly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  doctrine 
of  periods  of  duration,  antecedent  to  the  date  of 
the  Mosaic  creation,  is  not  only  compatible  with 
his  statements,  but  seems  to  be,  if  not  expressly 
alluded  to,  yet  required  by  his  language,  and  that 
of  other  inspired  writers.  This  it  shall  be  our 
object  fiirther  to  show. 
duu5S7roni  We  call  upon  you  to  make  an  important  dis- 
udou?^*^  tinction  here  between  the  interpretations  which 
have  been  fixed  upon  the  Scripture,  and  the 
Scripture  itself.  When  any  &ct  in  nature,  or 
a  theory  established  by  philosophy,  in  reference 
to  any  class  of  facts,  is  found  to  be  irreconcileable 
with  any  particular  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
it  is  our  duty  to  re-examine  the  interpretation, 
and  not  hastily  to  infer  that  facts  are  at  variance 
with  Scripture,  because  they  are  at  variance  with 
our  interpretations  of  it.  Were  we  to  rush  upon 
such  a  conclusion,  we  must  either  shut  our  eyes 
upon  fects,  for  the  sake  of  abiding  by  Scripture, 
or  we  must  give  up  Scripture,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fact. 

The  position  in  which  we  are  placed  by  the 
discoveries  of  geology  is  of  this  very  kind.  It 
is  thought  that  we  cannot  abide  by  the  popular 
notion,  so  long  maintained  by  many  interpreters 
of  Scripture,  that  Moses  actually  records  the  very 

Hence  this  fact  supplies  no  ground  for  attributing  a  greater 
antiquity  to  the  animal  fossils  than  to  the  human  race. 
See  Prebendary  Gisbome's  **  Considerations  on  Modem 
Theories  of  Oeologj,"  p.  43,  &c. 
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commencement  of  the  earth,  its  production  out  of  ^^^' '- 
nothing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  credit  the  facts 
discovered  by  geology.     One  or  the  other  of  these 
must  give  way. 

Now,  before  we  call  upon  the  geologist  to  yield 
to  our  interpretation,  and  abandon  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  an  unquestionable  deduction  from 
his  discoveries,  it  behoves  us  to  revert  to  the  ori- 
ginal docuin^it,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
whether  we  have  not,  in  some  respects,  either 
fallen  upon  a  wrong  interpretation,  or  extended 
its  meaning  to  matters  of  which  it  was  not  de- 
signed to  afford  us  information.  Let  us  see  whe- 
ther, oSber  all,  both  Moses  and  the  geologist  may 
not  be  credited  and  reconciled,  and  whether,  if 
this  can  be  &irly  done,  and  without  any  sophisti- 
cation of  the  sacred  document,  it  will  not  receive 
confirmation  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
kind  by  this  harmonizing  process.  We  must, 
therefore,  proceed  to  examine  the  statement  as 
it  stands  in  the  sacred  record. 

First,  we  find  the  introductory  sentences,  In^^^^^j^} 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  Mc***"*"*^* 
earth;   and   the   earth  was  tvitkout  form^  and 
vcidy  and  darkness  was  upon  the  fojce  of  the  deep^ 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
tie  waters. 

The  usual  construction  put  upon  the  first  clause 
of  these  verses  is,  I  believe,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  that  era  or  week  immediately  in  connexion  with 
the  earliest  day  of  our  time,  God  brought  th« 
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^^^'  '*  earth  and  the  heavens  first  into  being.  But  if 
we  look  carefully  at  the  words  we  shall,  I  think, 
find  that  the  first  verse  relates  what  God  did  in 
the  beginning,  not  what  he  did  within  the  space  of 
ihe  first  day.  The  question,  therefore,  here  arises, 
have  we  any  scriptural  authority  for  interpreting 
the  phrase,  in  the  beginning^  in  reference  to  any 
portion  of  duration,  except  what  it  has  been 
usually  understood  to  mean,  namely,  the  begin- 
ning of  our  time  ?  If  we  revert  to  the  same  expres- 
sions in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  book,  I  think 
we  shall  perceive,  that  it  not  only  cannot  signify 
the  beginning  of  time,  but  must  signify  that 
eternal  space  which  preceded  our  date  of  time; 
and,  therefore,  that  whatever  is  so  described  as 
being  in  the  beginning,  is  attributed  to  that  im- 
measurable duration  which,  to  our  apprehension, 
must  be  denominated  the  eternity  before  time,  or 
which  is  elsewhere  called  from  everlasting. 
PanuieiiM*.  foT  iustauce,  the  following  places  have  the 
same  expression;  John  i.  1,  ^^/n  the  beginning  was 
the  word.— The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God."  Prov.  viii.  22.  "  The  Lord  possessed  me  in 
the  beginning  of  his  ways  before  his  works  of  old ;" 
and,  again,  in  the  next  verse,  '^from  everlasting, 
from  the  beginning,  or  ever  (before)  the  earth  was" 
These  verses  clearly  place  the  terms,  from  ever-- 
lasting  and  in  the  beginning  as  equivalents,  while 
they  speak  of  what  was  before  time,  perhaps, 
before  the  geological  eras;  for  it  says,  before  Ms 
works  of  old,  or  ever,  that  is,  before  the  earth 
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*  Heb.  i.  10,  (a  passage  referrible  to  the  t^'^^-  ^ 
▼ery  same  matters  as  Gen.  i.  1,)  **  Thon,  Lord, 
in  tie  leffhmmffj  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earthy  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hand/' 
Ccmlpare  Ps.  cii.  25.  The  Psalmist  says,  of  oldy 
(Heb.  tt^V  Sept  kot  ap\aQ.)  The  apostle, 
qmtmg,  probably,  from  the  Septuagint,  says,  in 
tie  heginmnffj  but  the  Hebrew  word  is  not  the 
same  asm  Genesis  i.  1,  (n^ahfp). 

There  are  but  two  other  places,  in  which  these  uto.ii.itr. 
precise  wMds  occur  timmghout  the  En^ish  Bible, 
and  they  are  both  necessarily  limited,  the  one  by 
the  connexion  and  the  subject,  (2  Sam.  xx.  18,) 
'^  they  were  want  to  speak  in  old  time"  (beginningi) 
and  die  other^  (Phil.  iv.  15,)  by  a  following  term, 
flius,  ♦*  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel.*'  But,  in 
die  passages  enumerated,  in  which  the  simple  ex^ 
pressicm  stands  unqualified,  as  in  Grenesis,  thus, 
^ in  the  beginning"  it  not  only  does  not  mean  the 
beginning  of  time,  but  must  be  referred  to  the 
eternal  ages  prior  to  time :  and,  moreover,  I  be- 
here,  in  several  of  these  instances,  orthodox  inter- 
fn'eters  have  been  accustomed  to  understand  by 
the  phrase  in  question,  the  eternal  ages  before 
Hme  began  to  be  reckoned,  or  all  that  preceded 
it. 

If  this  remark  is  well  founded,  we  may  then 
ad^,  why  should  the  phrase  in  Grenesis  mean  the 
beginning  of  time,  when  every  where  else  it  sig- 

•  The  whole  connexion  of  Prov.    viii.  22,  viewed   in 
rt?ft>wnco  to  the  geological  theories,  is  highly  interesting. 
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Tbit  Inter- 
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tlie  geolo- 
giiU. 


^^^'  '•  nifies  an  indefinite  space,  or  duration ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  eternity  past  ? 

With  this  interpretation  before  us,  then,  I  think 
we  ought  to  understand  Moses  as  saying,  *  indefi' 
nitely  far  back,  and  concealed  from  vs,  in  the 
mysteinf  of  eternal  ages,  prior  to  the  first  moment 
of  mundane  time,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earthy  &c.     If  this  interpretation   be  just^ 
and  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  shown  to  be  other- 
wise, we  shall  then  have  in  the   Mosaic  record, 
not  only  nothing  incompatible  with  the  doctrine 
of  preceding  eras,  but  a  clear  anticipation  of  the 
most  mysterious  and  sublime  fisict  discovered  by 
modem  science,  the  actual  existence  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,   not,  indeed,  as  now,   but  in  an 
incipient  or  progressive  state  of  organization,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  what  the  geologists  denomi- 
nate   the    gradual  development  of   systems,  or 
organization  and  animal  life  regularly  advancing; 
till  the  whole  system  was  ripe  for  the  creation  of 
the  human  race.     Such  gradual  development,  we 
have  seen,  finds  its  analogy  through  all  depart- 
ments of  the  divine  operations,  evincing,  by  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  maturity   and 
consummation  of  his  great  purposes,  the  eternity 
of  his  nature,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  counsel. 

The  mode  of  harmonizing  the  Mosaic  record 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  philosophers  now 
proposed,  had  occurred  to  me  long  since,  upon 
comparing  the  analogy  of  the  language  in  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  with  the  first  verse  of  John's 


opinion  of 
Dr.  Baclc- 
land  and 
ochen. 
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Gospel.  I  waB,  therefore,  peculiarly  gratified  to  ''^c',  l 
discover  that  Dr.  Buckland  takes  the  same  view  of 
the  phrase  in  the  following  passage, — "  The  Mosaic 
*^  narrative  commences  with  a  declaration  that,  ^  In 
''  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
^  earth.'  These  few  first  words  of  Genesis  may  be 
'^  &irly  appealed  to  by  the  geologist,  as  containing 
"  a  brief  statement  of  the  creation  of  the  material 
^  elements,  at  a  time  distinctly  preceding  the  ope- 
^'  rations  of  the  first  day ;  it  is  nowhere  aflHrmed 
*^  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  the 
first  day  J  but  in  the  beginning ;  this*  beginning 
may  have  been  an  epoch  at  an  unmeasured  dis- 
tance, followed  by  periods  of  undefined  duration, 
during  which  all  the  physical  operations  disclosed 
"  by  geolc^y  were  going  on.  The  first  verse  of 
^^  Genesis,  therefore,  seems  explicitly  to  assert  the 
^^  creation  of  the  universe,  *  the  heavens,'  including 
**  the  sideral  system ;  *  the  earth,*  more  especially 
'^  specifying  our  own  planet  as  the  subsequent 
^  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  six  days  about  to  be 
^*  described.  No  information  is  given  as  to  events 
"  which  may  have  occurred  upon  this  earth,  un* 
^  connected  with  the  history  of  man,  between  the 
^^  creation  of  its  component  matter,  recorded  in  the 
"  first  verse,  and  the  era  at  which  its  history  is  re- 
"  sumed  in  the  second  verse ;  nor  is  any  limit  fixed 
"  to  the  time  during  which  these  intermediate 
"  events  may  have  been  going  on ;  millions  of  mil- 
'*  lions  of  years  may  have  occupied  the  indefinite 
"  interval  between  the  beginning,  in  which  God 
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LBCT^ "  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  even- 
**  ing,  or  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  narrative/'* 
The  learned  professor  supports  his  opinion  in  a 
note  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  who  shows  that  this 
is  no  new  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  question, 
but  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ftitherd 
and  others,t 

iM**i«i[oo  Here,  then,  upon  the  assumption  that  thi^ 
interpretation  is  the  correct  one,  we  have,  in 
the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  an  invaluable 
attestation  to  the  truth  and  authority  of  Moses, 
and  that  upon  a  subject  which,  it  is  quite  clear 
he  never  could  have  investigated  scientifically, 
and  equally  clear  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
understood,  except  by  inspiration. 

pinidityof  We  proceed  to  observe,  farther,  that  he  repre- 
sents the  earth  as  existing  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  or 
semifluidity,  at  least  as  to  its  upper  surface.  It 
can  hardly  be  alleged  that  the  proof  of  this  wad 
so  obvious  as  to  have  warranted  any  carefal  ob- 
server in  the  conclusion.  Because  we  know  that 
the  most  careful  and  philosophic  observers,  until 
recent  times,  were,  to  say  the  least,  much  divided 
in  their  opinions  upon  the  point;  and  many  of 
them  conceived  that  the  statement  could  not  pos- 

*  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  pp.  20 — ^24. 

t  Ho  also  refers  to  Professor  Silliman,  of  Newhaven ; 
Bishop  Oleig,  in  his  edition  of  Stackhouse's  Bible ;  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  various  other  eminent  authors,  as  all  coin- 
ciding in  this  interpretation  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis. 


iorfaee. 
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sibly  be  proved,  and  was  altogether  most  unlikely.  ^^^*  '* 
What,  then,  is  to  be  now  said,  concerning  his 
statement,  when  it  is  found,  that  after  extensive 
research  and  continued  theorizing,  it  has  become 
a  fixed  and  admitted  conclusion,  that  this  was 
really  the  fact?  Even  concerning  the  lowest 
known  strata  of  rock,  which  the  geologists  term 
primitive^  their  highest  authorities  determine  that 
they  were  formed  under  s.  fluid.*  It  will  hardly  be 
said,  that  this  was  either  a  supposition  of  Moses, 
or  the  result  of  such  a  continued  process  of  inves- 
tigation as  the  geologists  of  modem  times  have  for 
many  years  been  pursuing ;  a  result  of  speculation 
which  they  have  evolved  after  inventing,  main- 
taining, and  dismissing  many  conflicting  theories. 
It  would  be  a  very  singular  case,  indeed,  if  this  opi- 
nion or  supposition  of  Moses,  resting  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  mere  glance  of  his  eye  over  the 
surface  of  the  very  small  tract  of  country  to  which 
his  travels  and  inspection  were  confined,  should 
be  found,  after  so  many  centuries  of  doubt  and 
ignorance,  to  have  been  a  most  perfect  and  com- 
plete anticipation  of  the  fact,  that  science  has  now, 
with  infinite  difficulty,  discovered  in  the  same  case. 

*  See  Cnvier's  Essay,  p.  18 ;  Kert^s  Translation^  and 
Backland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  50.  Mr.  Fair- 
holme  states  some  apparently  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
igneous  formation  of  tbe  primitive  rocks,  and  forcibly 
argues  that  they  were  of  exclusively  aqueous  origin  as  well 
as  all  the  rest.  See  his  "  New  and  Conclusive  Physical 
Demonstrations/'  p.  90,  et  seq. 
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tKCT.  I.       But  the  evidence  of  his  inspiration  will  appear 
Order  of      moFe  clcar,  if  we  proceed  to  observe  his  statement 

creation.  *^ 

respecting  the  order  of  Grod's  works.  We  find 
that,  after  the  creation  of  the  ^arth  in  the  mass 
or  chaotic  state,  the  first  effort  of  divine  power 
was  made  in  the  production  of  light,  then  in  the 
separation  of  land  and  water,  then  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vegetable  creation,  then  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  thence  proceeding  to  fishes,  then 
to  birds,  afterwards  to  quadrupeds,  and,  finally, 
to  man.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
question  as  to  the  precise  succession  of  these  dif- 
ferent orders  was  one  which  could  never  be  de- 
termmed,  nor  even  approached,  and,  therefore, 
that  an  impostor,  or  a  mere  speculator,  would  not 
have  concerned  himself  about  precision;  because  he 
would  never  have  suspected  that  it  was  a  point  on 
which  his  accuracy  could  possibly  be  tested.  But, 
in  the  present  case,  the  geologists  have  proceeded 
quite  irrespective  of  Moses,  many  of  them  with 
views,  in  the  first  instance,  far  from  friendly  to 
him ;  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  an  intention 
to  confiront  and  overthrow  his  statements.  But 
what  are  now  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
have  arrived  by  pursuing  their  own  independent 
reasonings?  It  is,  that  the  order  of  creation  in 
these  various  particulars  must  have  been  nearly, 
perhaps  exactly,  as  given  in  Genesis.  Discoveries, 
which  it  was  little  expected  could  ever  be  made, 
have  pointed  out  a  singular  coincidence  with  these 
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particulars,  and  have  thereby  verified  the  scrip-    lect.  i. 
tural  account.* 

There  appears,  in  the  Mosaic  record,  a  re- crejuon  or 
markable  statement  in  reference  to  light,  which 
has  often  been  appealed  to  by  infidel  objectors, 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  and  self-con- 
tradiction of  the  writer.  It  is  stated,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  that  God  said,  on  the  first  day, 
*'  let  light  be"  and  yet  it  is  distinctly  represented 
afterwards,  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  not 
created,  ot  made  to  shine  upon  our  earth,  until 
the  fourth  day.  It  has  long  been  deemed  im- 
possible to  reconcile  these  apparently  hostile  and 
contradictory  accounts.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  an  impostor  could  have  hazarded  a 
statement  so  obviously  contrary  to  probability,  so 
apparently  chargeable  with  inconsistency,  and  so 
unlikely  to  gain  credit  with  those  who  reasoned 
upon  appearances,  and  judged  only  by  their 
senses.      But  how  sin^lar  is  the  fact,  that  the  ^^o^i'^n 

*^  '  theory. 

modem  discoveries  of  astronomy  have  rendered  it 
more  than  probable,  that  luminous  bodies  in  the 
heavens  first  exist  as  a  diffused  and  expanded 
element,  before  they  become  condensed  into  a 
regularly  formed  and  compact  mass.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  observes, — ^'  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
'^  light  is  not  a  material  substance,  but  only  an 
'.'  effect  of  undulations  of  ether ;    that  this  infi- 

*  I  do  not  refer  to  particular  authors,  because  nearly  all 
the  geologists  coincide  in  this  matter  with  Moses.  They 
fall  into  his  track,  because  they  can  strike  out  no  other. 
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^'gcT.  i>  "  nitely  subtile  and  elastic  ether  pervades  all 
space,  and  even  the  interior  of  all  bodies;  so 
long  as  it  remains  at  rest,  there  is  total  dark- 
*^  ness ;  when  it  is  put  into  a  peculiar  state  of 
*^  vibration,  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced ; 
**  this  sensation  may  be  excited  by  various  causes, 
"  e.  g.  by  the  sun,  by  the  stars,  by  electricity, 
'^  combustion,  &c.  If,  then,  light  be  not  a  sub* 
*'  stance,  but  only  a  series  of  vibrations  of  ether, 
'^  i.  e.  an  effect  produced  on  a  subtile  fluid,  by 
^*  the  excitement  of  one  or  many  extraneous 
"  causes,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  nor  is  it  said,  in 
*'  Gen.  i.  3,  to  have  been  created,  though  it  may 
"  be  literally  said  to  be  called  into  action."*  The 
discoveries  and  observations  of  the  late  Sir.  W. 
Herschell,  continued  through  a  long  life,  first 
made  it  probable  that  a  process,  similar  to  that 
only  briefly  stated  by  Moses,  is  continually  going 
on  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  heavenly  system. 
Herschell's  observations  have  been  confirmed  by 
his  son,  and  many  other  eminent  philosophers. 
The  received  theory  among  astronomers  now  is, 
that  those  expanded  masses  of  faint  light,  deno- 
minated luminous  nebuUe,  and  which  have  long 
been  known  to  exist  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
in  space,  are  formed,  by  a  regular  process  of  con- 
densation, first  into  a  spherical  form,  then  into  a 
stellar  nucleus,  and,  finally,  into  the  regular  shape 
and  brilliancy  of  a  fixed  star.  I  cannot  better  ex- 
press the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  veracity 

•  Bridg.  Treat,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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and  inspiration  of  the  sacred  historian^  than  in  i*bct.  i. 
the  following  words  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth, — "  From 
''  the  uniformity  of  this  operation,  as  far  as  it 
"  has  been  remarked,  and  firom  the  vast  multitude 
''  of  instances  in  which  it  has  taken,  and  is  still 
''  taking  place,  it  seems  natural  to  infer  that  a 
''  large  portion  of  those  stars,  whose  places  have 
"  been  recognised  in  the  heavens  from  time  im- 
''  memorial,  derived  their  origin  from  the  same 
'*  process.  But  it  is  also  the  generally  received 
'*  opinion,  that  the  sun  of  our  planetary  system 
"  is  a  star  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
"  rest ;  and,  if  so,  it  seems  not  improbable,  from 
"  analogy,  that  it  derived  its  present  form  from 
''  the  same  cause  of  condensation,  and  that  its 
"original  state  of  existence  was  that  of  a  thin 
'^  luminous  fluid,  occupying  a  vast  portion  of  the 
"  orbits  of  those  planetary  bodies  of  which  it  is 
"  now  the  centre.  It  is  surely  not  a  little  re- 
"  markable,  that  what  might  a  century  ago  have 
"  been  quoted  as  a  seeming  absurdity  and  over- 
"  sight  in  Scripture,  should  be  found  thus  sig- 
"  nally  to  accord  with  one  of  the  most  curious 
"  discoveries  of  modem  astronomical  science."  * 

Upon  the  admission  of  this  theory  we  perceive  Sj'JJ^y "' 
a  beautiful  harmony  with  the  systems  of  incipient  Joi  ^''•'•" 

*  Sbnttleworth's  Consistency  of  Revelation,  pp.  63,  54,. 
The  inquisitive  reader  may  find  this  h3rpothe8is  very  ably 
and  candidly  stated  and  examined  by  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell, 
in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Astronomy  and  General 
Physics,  chap.  vii.  p.  181. 
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LBCT.  L  organization  which  the  geologists  maintain.  A 
long  antecedent  preparation  is  shown  to  have  been 
going  on,  both  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  for 
the  reception  of  the  noblest  and  most  richly  en- 
dowed of  all  sensitive  beings;  the  only  one  des- 
tined to  bear,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  ^^  the  image 
of  God."  Moses,  then,  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
saying,  that  on  the  first  of  the  six  da3rs  work  the 
element  of  light  was  called  into  existence ;  for  the 
previous  existence  of  light,  to  some  considerable 
degree,  seems  now  unquestionable,  from  the  &cts 
which  geology  has  established;  the  existence  of 
vegetation,  in  many  analogous  species  to  our 
present  vegetation,  and  the  provision  made,  in 
the  extinct  races  of  animals,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  faculty  of  vision,  evidently  demonstrating  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  relation  between  their 
optical  organs  and  the  element  of  light,  as  now 
prevails.  But  at  the  period  referred  to  by  the 
Mosaic  statement,  light  may  have  attained  that 
d^ree  of  condensation  which  was  requisite  to 
constitute  it  a  defined  orb,  and  the  expression, 
^^  let  light  be"  may  express  its  more  perfected  and 
recommencing  operation  in  the  mundane  system, 
after  that  cataclysm  which,  it  is  supposed,  destroyed 
the  previous  creation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
tribes,  and  marked  the  commencement  of  the  new 
and  more  perfect  creation,  which  was  to  accom- 
pany the  introduction  of  the  human  race,  and  to 
indicate  the  adaptation  of  all  things  to  their  use 
and  comfort.     So  far,  then,  we  conceive  the  dis- 
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ooveries  of  our  modem  geology,  though  they  ^g^r.  i. 
modify  considerably  our  views  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count, are  by  no  means  hostile  to  it,  but  rather 
serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it ;  and  that  espe- 
cially by  demonstrating  the  absence  of  all  fects 
that  could  clash  with  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  present 
races  of  living  beings.  The  declaration  of  Moses, 
that  the  earth  in  the  beginning,  or  prior  to  the 
first  day,  was  without  form  and  void,  and  that 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  seems 
both  to  imply  that  it  had  a  previous  existence, 
and  that  it  had  undergone  an  entire  disruption 
of  its  sur£aee  and  destruction  of  its  organized  con- 
tents, to  make  way  for  the  new  and  higher  order 
of  things  just  about  to  be  introduced,  and  thereby 
coincides  with  the  whole  theory  of  geology,  and 
receives  most  valuable  confirmation  from  its  sub- 
lime discoveries. 
It  may  be  deemed  a  further  recommendation  of  Demigrck 

^  djyi  of 

the  geological  theory,  that,  by  its  disclosure  of  *"****"• 
antecedent  eras,  it  relieves  us  from  the  necessity 
of  expounding  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation, 
as  inclusive  of  any  longer  period  than  a  natural 
day.  Some  eminent  critics  and  philosophers 
had  been  induced  to  adopt  such  an  exposition, 
in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  geology, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  seemed  to  present.  But 
these  difficulties  appear  to  be  all  adequately 
met  by  the  modem  interpretation  of  the  phrase, 
'*  in  ike  beginning.''  I  am  happy  to  find  that 
Dr.  Buckland  perceives  no  necessity  for  putting 
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«'i^cT« '-       But  the  evidence  of  his  inspiration  will  appear 
Order  of      morc  clcar,  if  we  proceed  to  observe  his  statement 

creation.  *^ 

respecting  the  order  of  Grod's  works.  We  find 
that,  after  the  creation  of  the  *earth  in  the  mass 
or  chaotic  state,  the  first  effort  of  divine  power 
was  made  in  the  production  of  light,  then  in  the 
separation  of  land  and  water,  then  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vegetable  creation,  then  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  thence  proceeding  to  fishes^  then 
to  birds,  afterwards  to  quadrupeds,  and,  finally, 
to  man.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
question  as  to  the  precise  succession  of  these  dif- 
ferent orders  was  one  which  could  never  be  de- 
termined, nor  even  approached,  and,  therefore, 
that  an  impostor,  or  a  mere  speculator,  would  not 
have  concerned  himself  about  precision;  because  he 
would  never  have  suspected  that  it  was  a  point  on 
which  his  accuracy  could  possibly  be  tested.  But, 
in  the  present  case,  the  geologists  have  proceeded 
quite  irrespective  of  Moses,  many  of  them  with 
viewB,  in  the  first  instance,  fer  from  friendly  to 
him;  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  an  intention 
to  confront  and  overthrow  his  statements.  But 
what  are  now  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
have  arrived  by  pursuing  their  own  independent 
reasonings?  It  is,  that  the  order  of  creation  in 
these  various  particulars  must  have  been  nearly, 
perhaps  exactly,  as  given  in  Genesis.  Discoveries, 
which  it  was  little  expected  could  ever  be  made, 
have  pointed  out  a  singular  coincidence  with  tliese 
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particulars,  and  have  thereby  verified  the  scrip*    lect.  i. 
tural  account.* 

There  appears,  in  the  Mosaic  record,  a  re- J'j«**«« «' 
markable  statement  in  reference  to  light,  which 
has  often  been  appealed  to  by  infidel  objectors, 
as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  and  self-con- 
tradiction of  the  writer.  It  is  stated,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Grenesis,  that  God  said,  on  the  first  day, 
^'  let  Ught  6e,"  and  yet  it  is  distinctly  represented 
afterwards,  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  not 
created,  or  made  to  shine  upon  our  earth,  until 
the  fourth  day.  It  has  long  been  deemed  im- 
possible to  reconcile  these  apparently  hostile  and 
contradictory  accounts.  Yet  it  is  difiicult  to  con- 
ceive that  an  impostor  could  have  hazarded  a 
^tement  so  obviously  contrary  to  probability,  so 
apparently  chargeable  with  inconsistency,  and  so 
unlikely  to  gain  credit  with  those  who  reasoned 
upon  appearances,  and  judged  only  by  their 
senses.      But  how  singular  is  the  feet,  that  the  >'<x*«r" 

^  theory. 

modem  discoveries  of  astronomy  have  rendered  it 
more  than  probable,  that  luminous  bodies  in  the 
heavens  first  exist  as  a  difiused  and  expanded 
element,  before  they  become  condensed  into  a 
regularly  formed  and  compact  mass.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  observes, — ^'  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
'^  light  is  not  a  material  substance,  but  only  an 
"efiect  of  undulations  of  ether;    that  this  infi- 

*  I  do  not  refer  to  particular  authors,  because  nearly  all 
the  geologists  coincide  in  this  matter  with  Moses.  They 
fiiil  into  his  track,  because  they  can  strike  out  no  other. 
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^^^- '-  on  the  six  daysj  specifically  mentioned  by  Moses, 
any  but  the  ordinary  sense.  Indeed,  the  notion 
of  giving  to  these  dat/s  an  indefinite  expansion 
of  years,  always  appeared  to  me  unnatural  and 
forced,  as  well  as  irreconcilable  with  the  mention 
of  the  "  morning  "  and  "  evening ;"  terms  which 
seemed  to  limit  the  idea  of  day  to  its  ordinary 
measure.  It  is  still  more  gratifying  to  find,  that 
these  views  are  now  adopted  by  one  who  formerly 
was  strongly  disposed  to  think  that  the  term  dat/j 
in  the  first  of  Genesis,  must  have  signified  a  long 
period  of  years.  The  following  note,  at  the  end 
of  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  (second 
edition,)  shows  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  Mr.  Faber's  opinion  upon  this  subject. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  I 

have  been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber 

^^  with  a  communication  of  his  opinion  respecting 

•*  the  views  propounded  in  my  second  chapter,  on 

"  the  Consistency  of  Geological  Discoveries  with 

"  Sacred  History,  and  am  much  gratified  by  his 

permission  to  state,  that  he  is  satisfied  my  views 

upon  this  subject  are  consistent  with  a  critical 

"  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  these  verses 

of  Genesis,  with  which  they  may,  at  first  sight, 

appear  to  be  at  variance.     This  opinion  of  Mr. 

"  Faber  is  enhanced  in  value  by  his  adopting  it, 

to  the  exclusion  of  a  different  opinion  published 

in  his  Treatise  on   The  Three  HispensatianSy 

(1824,)  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  reconcile 

geological  phenomena  with  the  Mosaic  history. 
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"  by  supposing  each  of  the  demiui^e  days  to  be  lbct.i. 
**  periods  of  many  thousands  of  years/* 

Origin  of  the  Mace  in  a  single  Pair. 

We  proceed  next  to  consider  the  scriptural  P'*i*»  •' «*>• 
Statement,  that  the  human  race  sprang  originally 
from  a  single  pair,  and  that  these  were  constituted 
of  a  material  animal  body,  and  of  an  immaterial 
intellectual  soul,  distinctly  marked  in  its  origin, 
as  communicated  by  and  from  the  divine  Intel- 
ligence. The  human  beings  thus  created  are 
represented  as  differing  essentially  from  the  brute 
creation,  as  placed  expressly  over  them,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  peculiar  proprietorship  in  the  earth 
and  all  its  contents.  To  descent  from  this  first 
pair  of  human  beings,  the  Bible  traces  all  the 
successive  generations  of  mankind,  as  inheriting 
the  likeness,  corporeal,  mental,  and  moral,  of  their 
first  parents.  It  hereby  establishes  the  doctrine 
of  a  common  nature,  and  an  intimate  relationship 
among  all  the  branches  of  the  human  family ;  for 
"  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
to  dwell  on  aU  the  feice  of  the  earth."  In  the 
identity  of  this  nature,  and  the  consequent  close- 
ness of  this  relationship,  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  social  duties  and  affections.  Man  is  the  only 
terrestrial  being  capable  of  recognising  such  com- 
munity of  nature,  such  intimacy  of  relationship, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  whose  conservation  and 
happiness  depend  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
involved  in  them. 
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^BXTt.  I.  Now,  according  to  Moses,  nearly  six  thousand 
l^\^Tto  b  y^^^  hoye  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  first 
theoriBi..  man  and  woman.  It  is  a  coincidence  worth  ob- 
serving, in  reference  to  this  point,  that  geologists, 
from  principles  and  reasonings  of  their  own,  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  such  must  have 
been  about  the  date  of  the  human  race.  Their 
speculations  agree  with  Moses,  that  mankind  have 
not  existed  during  a  longer  space.  There  are 
nearly  a  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  on 
the  earth ;  they  are  divided  into  numerous  nations 
and  tribes,  they  include  many  varieties,  yet  the 
whole  are  found  to  harmonise  in  all  the  essential 
peculiarities  of  humanity,  to  afford  no  serious 
difficulty  to  the  doctrine  of  derivation  from  a 
single  pair,  but  rather  to  render  it,  in  a  philoso- 
phical view,  far  more  probable  than  the  contrary 
notion,  of  different  species  at  the  commencement. 
Jutcmr"**'  This  ftict,  however,  as  stated  by  the  Bible,  has 
?«*onM.ji"J.  been  much  disputed  and  denied.  Extensive  and 
minute  researches  have  been  made,  with  the  view 
of  proving  that  there  are  facts  in  the  natural  his- 
tory, or  anatomy,  or  mental  endowments  of  some 
tribes,  irreconcilable  with  the  Mosaic  theory. 
The  recent  tendency  of  research,  however,  upon 
this  subject,  conducted  upon  scientific  principles, 
has  clearly  been  towards  the  simplicity  of  the 
scriptural  statement.  The  philosophers  have  gra- 
dually narrowed  and  not  widened  their  views  of 
original  diversities.  Some  naturalists  have  divided 
the  human  race  into  seven  or  eight,  others  into 
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four  or  five  distinct  species.  These  they  describe  '-bct.  i. 
under  the  following  terms:  1,  the  Caucasian; 
2,  the  Negro;  3,  the  Tartar;  4,  the  American; 
and,  perhaps,  as  a  5th,  the  Malay ;  but  even  these 
have  been  of  late  further  reduced  to  three.  Each 
of  these  includes  many  minor  varieties  of  colour 
and  form,  which  the  naturalists  are  constrained  to 
admit,  from  well  ascertamed  facts,  may  all  be 
the  work  of  time  and  phjrsical  causes.  But  this 
very  admission  seems  fatal  to  the  theory  of  any 
original  diversity.  For  if  time  and  physical  cir- 
cumtances  may  have  produced  such  differences, 
they  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  prove  that  causes  somewhat  "more 
powerful,  and  acting  for  a  longer  time,"  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  observes,  "  may  not  at  length 
have  produced  the  wider  differences."  * 

In  fact,  it  appears  more  in  analogy  with  what  JjJSJjyjJi*; 
is  well  known  of  the  varieties  which  occur  among  •"■***y* 
the  animal  races,  to  trace  aU  those  found  among 
men  to  the  causes  alleged  for  some  of  them,  than 
to  suppose  four  or  five  different  originations  of 
mankind ;  especially  when,  after  all,  the  humaii 
race  are  found  to  include  fewer  and  less  important 
diversities  than  the  animal  tribes.  A  natural  and 
highly  probable  origin  of  these  diversities  can  be 
traced  in  the  very  constitution  of  mankind.  Th6 
human  being  possesses,  physically,  a  far  greater 
capacity  and  facility  of  adaptation  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  his  condition,   than  any  other 

*  Mackintoflh's  England,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  4. 
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Varieties  leM 
among  men 
than  amons 
animals. 


LBCT.  I.  MJmaL  There  are  no  laws  of  his  nature  that 
imfKNie  upon  him  what  the  natnraiisU  denomiiiate 
a  special  habitat;  but  he  appears  to  haVe  been 
.  designed  to  live  on  every  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
&oe,  and  upon  a  hr  greater  variety  of  susteiuuice 
than  any  other  creature. 

The  varieties   among    the  human  tribes  are 

stated,  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  to   be 

much  less  considerable  than  are  found  to  obtain 

among  the  animal  races.    Between  the  man  of 

the  American  forests  in  the  nc^h,  or  the  Pati^- 

nians  of  the  south  of  the  same  continent,  and  the 

native  of  Southern  Afirica,  or  of  New  H(dland,  or 

the  European,  the  physical  differenoes  are  &r  less 

than  between  brute  animals  of  the  same  species 

from  the  same  places.     '^  Nature,"  says  the  Count 

de  Buffon,  '^  seems  to  have  adopted  a  smaller 

^  scale,  in  the  formation  of  animals  for  the  new 

^  world,  and  to  have  formed  man  alone  in  the  same 

'  mould  as  elsewhere."     Sir  Charles  Bdi  says, 

^  Man  is  superior  in  organization  to  the  brates, 

^  superior  in  strength,  in  that  cansiitutianal  pro- 

^  party  which  enables  him  to  fulfil  his  destinies  by 

*  extending  his  race  in  every  climate^  and  limng  an 

*  every  variety  of  nutriment.  Gather  together 
^  the  most  powerful  brutes  from  the  arctic  citcle 
^  or  torrid  zone  to  some  central  point,  they  will 
'  die ;  diseases  will  be  generated,  and  will  destroy 
*them."* 

Indeed,  the  opinions  and  theories  of  naturalists 

^  Bdl,  OD  the  Hand,  p.  37. 
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hare  for  many  years  been  gradually  undergoing  t-^cT.  i. 
a  piooesB  of  simplification ;  and,  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Pritchard  upon 
this  subject,  which  seems  to  take  it  up  in  all  its 
possible  aspects  and  bearings,  we  should  fiiUy 
expect,  that  the  notion  of  an  original  diversity  of 
races  can  find  no  subterfuge  in  analogical  reason- 
ing, and  as  little  in  historical  facts. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  most  satis&ctory  to  present  S?  pSt^- 
to  you  the  results  of  these  extensive  inquiries  in  r"*  *  *"^"*" 
Dr.  Pritchard's  own  words.  He  says, — "  In  the 
^'  fiist  book  I  endeavoured  to  find  a  solution  of 
*'  the  problem,  whether  in  each  particular  species, 
'*  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  creations, 
'^  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  only  one  stock  or 
"  &mily ;  or  whether,  in  general,  it  may  be  sup- 
'*  posed  to  have  been  the  method  of  nature,  if  such 
^^  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  to  spread  the 
*'  same  species  at  once  over  distant  countries  from 
''  many  difierent  centres.  This  question  was 
"  investigated  by  observing  the  distribution  of 
"  geaera  and  species  over  difierent  parts  of  the 
'^  earth.  From  the  facts  that  plants  and  animals 
"  of  each  kind  have  their  existence  chiefly  in 
"  tracts,  whither  they  may  have  wandered,  or  may 
"  have  been  conveyed  by  accident  from  certain 
**  points,  the  common  and  original  centres,  as  it 
"  would  appear,  of  particular  tribes,  and  are  else- 
"  where  scarcely  to  be  found,  it  was  inferred  that 
**  the  whole  number  in  each  species  respectively 
*'  has  probably  descended  from  a  single  primitive 
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t^g^'*'  »•  "  stock.  This  inference  was  strengthened  by  a 
^^  consideration  of  the  wonderful  means  provided 
^'  by  nature  for  the  extension  and  dispersion  of 
^'  species ;  means  which  appear  to  be  requisite 
^*  only  on  such  an  hypothesis.  It  seemed,  on  the 
^'  whole,  to  result,  as  the  most  probable  conclusion, 
that  Providence  thought  fit,  in  the  first  place, 
to  call  into  existence  (Xily  one  family,  or  race, 
^'  in  each  particular  kind,  and  did  not  at  once 
"  diffuse  it  over  the  world  from  a  variety  of 
"  different  origins. 

*'  This  fact  being  established  with  respect  to 
^'  organized  beings  in  general,  with  what  success 
'^  the  reader  must  judge,  it  remained  to  inquire, 
'^  whether  there  are  among  mankind  any  specific 
'^  diversities,  or  any  physical  differences  of  such  a 
^^  description,  that  they  must  be  looked  upon  as 
original  characters,    and,  therefore,  as  consti- 
tuting distinct  species.   If  this  question  be  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative,  it  obviously  results 
that  men  are  of  more  than  one  original  &mily ; 
^^  but,  if  in  the  negative,  it  must  be  concluded 
**  that  all  mankind  are,   according  to   the  law 
"  already  shown  to  exist  through  the  organized 
*^  world,  descended  from  a  single  stock. 

*^  This  inquiry  was  commenced  in  the  second 
*'  book ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  the  different 
^^  methods  of  determining  the  limits  of  spedes, 
^^  and  of  discovering  what  races  are  the  same,  uid 
^*  what  of  distinct  species,  were  painted  out.  It 
'<  was  observed,  that  there  are  four  mediods  of 
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**  examining  this  question,  each  of  which  is  capable  ^t^^-  '• 
"  of  elucidating  it  more  or  less.  The  first,  or  what 
''may  be  termed  the  physiological  method,  is 
^  foimded  on  a  comparison  of  the  principal  &cts 
"  relating  to  the  animal  economy,  or  physiological 
'*  character  of  the  tribes  to  be  considered,  such  as 
"  the  term  or  duration  of  life  proper  to  each  kind, 
"  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  breeding, 
"  the  periods  of  uterogestation,  the  number  of  pro- 
^  geny,  the  laws  of  the  natural  functions,  the 
''  diseases  to  which  each  tribe  is  obnoxious,  and 
<<  the  character  of  its  faculties,  instincts,  and  habits. 
"  I^  in  all  these  circumstances,  in  respect  to  which 
"  strongly  marked  differences  occur  between  spe- 
"  cies  very  nearly  resembling  each  other  in  out- 
"  ward  form,  no  material  difference  can  be  found 
"  to  exist  between  any  two  races  which  are  the 
''  subjects  of  comparison,  a  probable  argument 
"  results  for  concluding  them  to  be  of  one  species. 
"  A  second  criterion  for  determining  on  the  unity 
"  or  diversity  of  species  has  been  sought  by  many 
"  naturalists,  in  the  capability  of  propagating,  or 
"  sterility  of  the  animal  which  is  the  mixed  pro- 
"  geny  of  two  races.  The  validity  of  this  crite- 
"  rion  has  been  called  in  question,  and  it  seems, 
"  that  in  some  instances  hybrid  animals,  properly 
"  so  termed,  are  capable  of  procreating.  Yet 
"  there  is  evidently  in  nature  a  principle,  by 
**  which  the  casual  intermixture  of  species  -  is 
^'  guarded  against.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
^*  the  remarks  that  were  made  on  this  subject 
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^^^'  '■  "  in  the  place  referred  to,  to  which  the  reader 
"  may  revert.  It  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  on 
"  appl5ring  both  of  these  two  first  methods  of 
"  inquiry  to  the  particular  instance  under  con- 
"  flideration,  the  result  seemed  clearly  to  be  that, 
'^  a&  far  as  the  evidence  derived  from  these  sources 
extends,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  more  than  one  species  of  human  beings  in 
"  existence. 

A  third  method  of  inquiry  is  the  analogical 
or  comparative.  It  is  resolved  into  the  question, 
"  whether  the  particular  diversities  we  have  to 
^^  account  for,  are  analogous  to  those  deviations 
"  from  a  common  type,  which  are  known  to 
**  make  their  appearance  as  varieties  in  the  pro- 
"  geny  of  a  single  race  ?  When  this  appears, 
**  after  due  investigation,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
^^  that  such  diversities  are  analogous  in  their 
*'  nature,  or  resolvable  into  the  same  class*  of 
**  natural  phenomena.  This  inquiry,  in  respect 
"  to  the  most  remarkable  varieties  in  the  form, 
^^  structure,  complexion,  and  the  other  peculiarities 
^  which  occur  in  mankind,  was  pursued  through 
*'  the  remainder  of  the  second  book,  in  as  fall 
and  particular  a  manner  ss  seemed  requisite, 
and  the  conclusion  which  resulted  was,  that 
^^  the  diversities  which  are  known  in  mankind  are, 
*^  in  the  most  important  particulars,  similar  in 
**  kind  to  the  natural  varieties  discovered  in 
"  other  species  of  animals ;  and,  therefore,  as  fer 
'^  as  we  can  rely  upon  an  inference  drawn  frt)m 
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**  analogy,  they  afford  no  reason  for  supposing  ^^cr,  i. 
"  that  there  va  more  than  one  species  of  men.     It 
"  was  observed,  that  the  probable  inference  de- 
"duced    fix>m    the   comparison  of   parallel,    or 
^'analc^ous  phenomena,  would    be  yery  much 
^^  coafirmed,  if  it  should  appear,  on  investigation, 
'^tbat  varieties,    such    as  those  which   are  the 
''  subject  of  discussion,  do,  in  reality,  take  place 
'^  in  particular  races  of  men,  and  originate  in  the 
^^  progeny  of  the  same  stock.     And  this  brings 
"  us  to  the  fourth  part  of  our  inquiry,  which  has 
"hem  followed  through  the  remainder  of  the 
'^  work.     In  the  third,  and  the  succeeding  books, 
*'  we  have  examined  the  history  of  the  different 
"  races  of  men,  and  have  taken  notice  of  the 
'^instances  of  variety  in  form   and  complexion 
'^  which   appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  same 
^^  stock,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  differences 
"  in  physical  character  which  exist  among  tribes 
**  nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  kindred.     In  the 
"  course  of  this  inquiry  we  have  seen  that  certain 
^*  deviations  display  themselves  at  once  in  strongly 
''  marked  examples,  some  striking  phenomena  of 
"  complexion  or  figure  appearing  in  the  imme- 
'*'  diate  offspring  of  races,  or  families,  in  which 
"  they  had  been  before  unknown.     In  other  in- 
'*  stances  such  variations  take  place  by  slow  and 
"  imperc^tible  degrees.     It  appeared,  from  the 
'*  whole   of  this  examination,   that  there  is  no 
'^  clearly  traced  and  definite  line  which  the  ten- 
'^  deticy.  to  variety  or  demation  cannot  passy  and, 


4( 
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t^ECT.  L    "  THEREFORE,     NO     SPECIFIC     DISTINCTION.         The 

^^  character  of  one  race  passes  into  that  of  ano- 
*^  ther,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  sense  often 
'^  attached  to  such  an  expression,  implying  the 
^^  want  of  any  exact  limit  between  them,  but  by 
'*  actual  deviation  and  transition.  Even  within 
*^  the  limits  of  one  particular  race  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  point  out  a  wide  range  of  varieties, 
and,  in  some  instances,  it  may  be  shown  that 
"  the  most  diflPerent  complexions,  and  the  greatest 
^*  diversities  of  figure  known  to  exist,  are  to  be 
^^  found  among  tribes  wliich  appear  to  belong  to 
^^  the  same  nation,  or  family  of  nations. 

^'  These  conclusions  have  resulted  from  a  sur- 
"  vey  of  the  physical  history  of  the  most  ezten- 
*^  sively  spread  nations,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
^*  principal  departments  of  mankind.  The  va- 
*^  rious  races,  constituting  the  population  of  Afirica, 
"  were  first  surveyed ;  then  the  different  nations 
^'  scattered  through  the  Austral  countries  and  the 
"  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  afterwards,  the 
^^  several  branches  of  the  Indo-European  stock, 
^^  including  the  nations  of  India  and  some  other 
parts  of  Upper  Asia,  and  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Next  to  these  followed  the  Semitic 
or  Palae-Syrian  nations.  A  survey  of  the  races 
''  of  people  near  the  chain  of  Caucasus  prepared 
^'  us  for  passing  over  this  limit,  and  proceeding 
^'  to  the  northern  and  eastern  nations  of  Asia : 
"  this  part  of  the  work  was  closed  with  the  eighth 
"  book,  which  comprised  an  account  of  the  native 
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"  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America.  In  all  j^«ctj* 
'^  these  fleveral  divisions  of  the  human  family,  im- 
"'  portaat  physical  diversities  were  shown  to  have 
^'ariaeDy  and  in  each  of  them  remarkable  ap* 
^' pioximations  to  the  characters  prevalent  in 
^^  other  tribes.  On  the  whole  it  appears,  that 
"  the  information  deduced  from  this  fourth  me- 
"  thod  of  inquiry  is  as  satisfactory  as  we  could 
''  expect,  and  is  sufficient  to  confirm,  and,  indeed, 
"  by  itself  to  establish  the  inference,  that  the 
^'  human  kind  contains  but  one  species,  and, 
"  therefore,  by  a  second  inference,  but  one  race- 

"  It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  allowed,  by  those 
**  who  have  attentively  followed  this  investigation 
"^  of  particulars,  that  the  diversities  in  physical 
'*  character,  belonging  to  different  races,  present 
"no  material  obstacle  to  the  opinion,  that  all 
"nations  sprang  from  one  original,  a  result 
"which  plainly  follows  from  the  foregoing  con- 
"  siderations."  * 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add  any  thing  Arsomcnt 
to  the  opinion  of  this  learned  naturalist,  yet  I  uaj^l^ 
cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  favourable  aspect  which  the  most  elaborate 
modem  speculations  upon  etymology  and  gram- 
mar bear  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  original 
identity  of  the  human  species.  For  a  long  pe- 
riod the  researches  of  the  learned,  upon  the  di- 
versity of  languages,  seemed  to  threaten  a  result 
adverse  to  the  sacred  history.     No  harmonizing 

•  Pritchard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  584.  2d  edit. 
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LKcT  I.  principle  geemed  to  be  evolved  by  which  orignft) 
affinities  might  be  discovered.  The  ^poneirte  of 
revelation  triumphed  in  what  they  considered  the 
irrecottciiable  confusion  of  human  speech.  <  But  a 
most  conspicuous  and  important  revolution  has 
been  witnessed.  The  simplifying  proeefiB  adoptad 
by  modem  inquirers  has  led  them  geiserally  to 
the  conclusion,  that  all  the  known  langui^es  of 
the  world  are  but  dialects  of  one  now  mo^  pro* 
bably  lost ;  and  that,  as  all  the  difierent  ni^ons^ 
in  thdr  most  extended  varieties,  have  yet  geneiat 
features  of  agreement  which  approximate  them 'to 
a  common  standard,  so  their  languages  aUo  are ' 
reducible,  first  to  clusters  and  fentilies,  and  these 
again,  by  still  further  simplification,  to  a  common 
origin,  in  one  fountain,  whence  they  have  •  alt 
evidently  flowed.  The  Frraich  Academy.  hAve 
given  their  decided  approbation  to  this  opimon, 
afiber  deliberate  and  long  research ;  while  Frederic 
Schlegel,  one  of  die  most  distinguished  of  scholars^ 
has  expressed  his  decided  adhesion  to  the  same* 
theory.*  Thus  we  have  the  additional  testODony 
of  the  most  elaborate  researches  into  hmguage, 
conducted  upon  ground  altc^ther  irrespective  of 
the  physiological  inquiries  already  referred  to; 
that  all  mankind  sprang  from  a  common  «toelL 
I  have  here  touched  but  slightly  on  this  subjecty 
because  a  future  opportunity  will  be  affovded^'of 
more    fully   considering  the  primitive  unity  «r 

•  See  the   "  Philosophische  Vorlesungen  uber  philoso- 
phic der  spracjip  und  des?  xvortes." 
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speedi.    The  reader  is,  dierefore,  referred  to  the   "^'ct-  *- 
stooai  Lecture^  in  which  ike  confusion  of  Ian- 
giiagies  is  more  fully  discussed. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  ways  in  which  ^S'jjj^^' 
the  foroe  of  this  evidence,  in  favour  of  the  in^i-* 
ndaa  of  Holy  Scripture,  may  be  evaded.     Sup- 
posing it  aduEiitted,  that  the  researches  of  physio- 
logists haye  now  brought  their  theory  into  perfect 
agreement  with  the  Mosaic  statement,  and  the 
fad  itself  is  allowed  to  be  satisfiu;torily  settled,  still 
it  may  be  alleged  that  the  earliest  traditions  are 
in  &voar  of  the  same  theory,  and  that  the  different 
mythcdogies  of  all  the  most  ancient  nations  bear 
traces  of  the  same  opinion,  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  thought  that  Moses  required  no  special  reve-  Tradition. 
iation  to  enable  him  to  record  it.     We  should  be 
perfectly  content  to  admit  the  truth,  or  at  least 
the  strong  probability  of  the  premises,  but  we 
donur  altogether  to  this  being  brought  forward 
as  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  Moses  Jmew 
the  feet.     Upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  de- 
lirering)  on  the  authority  of  a  divine  communi-' 
cation,  the  statement  that  the  human  race  sprang 
ofiginaUy  fixnn  one  pair,  we  might  very  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  traditions  of  all  nations  would 
canespood  g^ierally  with  the  fact,  as  stated  by 
hiia;  while  those  traditions  would  by  no  means 
alone  ferm  an  adequate  ground  for  the  origin  of 
the  ofwion,  nor.  would  it  follow,  as  a  necessary 
or  self-evident  proposition,  that  these  traditions 
were  the  source  of  his  information ;  they  may  very 
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LBCT.  I.  naturally  agree  with  his  statement ;  that  is  obvi- 
ously to  be  expected ;  but  that  they  could  not  be 
the  source  or  authority  of  his  statement,  may  be 
rendered  at  least  highly  probable  by  the  following 
considerations : — Although  we,  in  the  present  day, 
may  have  ascertained  that  the  traditions  of  all 
nations  favour  the  statement  of  Moses,  and  em- 
body the  fact  among  their  tables,  yet  there  is  no 
probability  that  Moses  had  any  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  agreement  of  these  traditionary  ac- 
counts.    The  state  of  knowledge,  at  that  period, 
furnished  no  means  for  enabling  any  one  to  say 
what  was  the  general  testimony  of  tradition  upon 
this  subject.     It  would  be  irrational  to  suppose, 
that  Moses  would  assume  the  traditions  of  the 
two  or  three  nations  with  which  he  might  be 
acquainted,  as  a  sufficient  foundation  for  his  state- 
ment;, because,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,   it 
must  have  occurred,  that  if  these  were  not  well 
founded,  or  even  if  they  were,  the  traditions  of 
other  nations  might  be  of  an  opposite  character, 
and  the  vast  majority,  for  all  he  could  foresee, 
might  unfold  a  totally  different  view  of  the  matter. 
The  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  if  he  had  been 
an  impostor,  and  had  possessed  the  sagacity  hereby 
imputed  to  him,  he  would  have  abstained  from 
committing  himself  to  a  positive  statement  upon 
a  fact,  which  he  had  no  adequate  means  of  know- 
ing, and  which  might  not  improbably  be  contra- 
dicted by  a  more  enlarged  examination   of  the 
traditionary   evidence  of  other  nations.      There 
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appears,  therefore,  no  probability  that  he  would  J^J: 
assume  the  very  limited  traditions  of  which  he 
had  heard,  as  an  adequate  basis  for  his  theory; 
and  it  is  equally  improbable  that  he  could  possess 
that  extensive  knowledge  of  traditions  on  this 
subject,  which  we  enjoy  only  after  a  lapse  of 
many  ages,  and  as  the  fruit  of  the  most  extensive 
travek  and  inquiries.  His  statement  is  so  simple, 
so  clear,  so  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  aud  with 
all  the  other  particulars  included  in  the  narrative, 
is  so  free  from  all  fabulous  dress,  and  from  all 
semblance  of  derivation  from  any  such  source, 
that  he  must  be  a  very  perverse  and  obstinate 
reasoner,  who  can  ascribe  it  to  any  such  origin. 
He  might  surely  perceive,  that  to  attribute  to 
Moses  such  a  comprehension  of  view,  such  a  pro- 
phetic insight  into  the  results  of  all  learned  specu- 
lations upon  the  subject,  such  an  anticipation  of 
the  philosophers  in  their  own  conclusions,  and 
all  this  attributed  to  an  author,  who  had  no  better 
materials  than  the  obscure,  confused,  and  fabulous 
traditions  of  a  few  nations,  would  really  approach, 
if  not  actually  include,  inspiration.  This  theory, 
therefore,  involves  insurmountable  difficulties.  '  It 
is  iar  more  credible  that  Moses  was  inspired, 
than  that  he  wrote  as  a  man.  After  all,  the 
agreement  of  tradition  with  the  Mosaic  account 
proves  that  account  true,  and  this  is  the  main 
point  to  be  ascertained.  Upon  this  ground  the 
objector  is  deprived  of  his  hostility  to  inspiration 
Hi  far ;  that  is,  he  admits  the  truth  of  the  state- 
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tECT.  I.  meat.  We  allow  that  it  does  not  hence,  at  once^ 
necessarily  follow,  that  Moses  was  inspired,  but 
that  point  also  becomes  more  probable  than  the 
reverse,  by  the  considerations  we  have  offered: 
for  to  admit  that  he  makes  a  true  statement  io 
such  a  case,  and  under  such  circumstances,  is  to 
admit  that  he  states  a  truth  which  he  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  affirmed  without  inspiration.  The  main 
point,  however,  is  conceded  to  us,  when  the  truth 
of  his  statement  is  admitted* 
Whether         Thc  ouly  othcr  method  of  acoountine  for  the 

derived  Irum  •'  ^ 

Jk.,.*'?'^^''"  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  statement  would  be  to 
attribute  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians;^ 
among  whom  he  had  been  brou^t  up. 

To  render  this  supposition  tenable,  it  must  be 
shown,  that  such  a  doctrine  was  about  that  time 
taught  in  their  schools.  But  all  that  has  been 
ascertained  of  their  wisdom,  supplies  no  mate^ 
rials  for  such  a  conclusion.  No  sort  of  analogy 
can  be  traced  between  the  theory  which  he  ha£ 
left  us,  and  any  of  the  speculati6ns  which  they 
indulged.  Sir  William  Jones  says,— *"  There  is 
^^  no  shadow,  then,  of  a  foundation  for  an  opinion^ 
*^  that  Moses  borrowed  the  first  nine  or  ten  chap* 

ters  from  the  literature  of  Egypt ;  still  less  can 

the  adamantine  pillars  of  our  christian  ^th  be 
**  moved,  by  the  result  of  any  debates  of  the 
"  comparative  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos  and  Egyp- 
*'  tians,  or  of  inquiries  into  the  Indian  dieology;" 

It  is  true,  we  have  not  yet  received  very  complete 
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infcnaation  of  what  was  meant  by  the  wisdom  and  ''gcr.  i. 
learning  of  the  Egyptians  at  that  early  period. 
But,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  what  we  do 
know  of  their  attainments,  especially  from  the 
amount  of  recent  discoveries,  we  can  by  no  means 
imagine  it  to  have  been  very  eminent,  nor  much, 
if  at  all,  in  advance  of  other  ancient  nations  exist- 
ing and  flourishing  about  the  same  time,  and  whose 
wisdom  has  been  embodied  and  transmitted  to  later 
times.  There  is  every  probability  that  it  related 
rather  to  the  arts  than  to  the  sciences,  or  philoso^ 
phy  m  its  proper  sense.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of 
d[)servation  here,  that  several  early  and  renowned 
QRtions  are  well  known  to  have  derived  many  opi^ 
nions,  and,  indeed,  a  large  part  of  their  mythology, 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  seems  impossible  for 
the  theory  Moses  gives  us  to  have  been  originally 
Egyptian,  without  some  traces  of  it,  or,  indeed^ 
without  the  whole  of  it  descending  along  with  the 
wmhm  which  they  transmitted  to  other  nations. 
Though  all  traces  of  this  opinion  were  supposed 
to  have  perished  among  the  Egyptians  themselves, 
yet^  as  they  were  at  that  period  one  of  the  most 
advanced  and  mighty  people,  and  as  they  were 
much  respected  and  consulted  for  their  wisdom, 
and  mainly  imitated  by  younger  and  less  powerful 
nations,  especially  by  the  acute  and  philosophic 
Greeks,  we  should  certainly  have  found  traces 
of  this  opinion  among  other  portions  of  their 
iearaingy  transmitted  and  perpetuated  among 
some  of  those  who  are  well  known  to  have  bor- 
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''BOT.  I.  rowed    their    mythology  and    philosophy    from 
them. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
cosmogony  of  ^  Moses.  It  is  impossible  to  suppofle 
that  it  existed  and  was  taught  in  die  schools  of 
Egyptian  wisdom,  without,  first j  having  led  to  far 
more  rational  and  refined  opinions,  than  we  know 
their  early  mythology  embraced; — nor,  secandfyy 
without  having  commended  itself  to  the  sages 
and  philosophers  of  other  nations,  who  early  de- 
rived their  opinions  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
through  whom  it  must  have  been  transmitted 
and  preserved  along  with  many  other  portions 
of  their  science  and  religion. 
tTon'tor^Su  Nether  the  Egyptians  nor  Moses  could,  at 
opinion.  ^^^^  early  period,  have  found  any  historical  data 
extensive  enough,  or  any  researches  of  a  philo- 
sophical character  sufficiently  accurate  and  com- 
pcehensive  to  have  supplied  a  foundation  for  such 
a  theecy.  The  appearances  and  circumstances 
of  the  different  nations  with  which  they  might 
have  been  acquainted,  would,  if  we  are  to  judge 
after  the  analogy  of  philosophizings  of  later  times, 
have  suggested  an  opposite  theory.  With  the 
varieties  existing  among  different  races  they 
might  have  been  acquainted  to  some  extent, 
particularly  as  to  colour,  hair,  form  of  the  skull, 
&c.,  but  if  they  formed  what  might  be  called  a 
speculative  opinion  upon  this  point,  there  is  every 
probability  that  it  would  have  been  the  reverse 
of  the  Mosaic  account.     There  is,  however,   no 
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endence,  so  &r  as  our  knowledge  extends,  that  ^^ct.  l 
they  ever  speculated  on  the  subject.  If  they  did 
so,  it  must  have  been  on  very  inadequate  and 
partial  information.  But  philosophical  specu- 
laticm  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  fisir 
enough  from  their  habits  in  those  early  times. 
Their  mythological  system,  so  far  as  it  has  come 
to  light,  abundantly  attests  how  utterly  unfitted 
they  must  have  been,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  of  their  wisdom,  for  attaining  to 
any  rational  and  just  views  upon  such  a  question. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  here,  how  im- /,^p[JJj"- 
probable  it  would  be,  upon  the  supposition  that  ^w<^' hu^' 
Moses  was  not  the  inspired  legislator  of  Israel, 
that  he  should  begin  his  work  with  borrowing 
from  the  theory  of  the  Egyptians,  when  he 
was  aiming  to  establish  his  own  authority,  as 
an  inspired  teacher,  upon  purely  independent 
grounds ;  and  when  the  whole  end  of  his  enter- 
prise was  to  set  up  and  confirm  a  system  of  re- 
ligion  and  morals,  altogether  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  one  that  should  embody  the 
alleged  revelations  previously  granted,  and  handed 
down  among  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of  Noah, 
some  memorials  of  which  had  most  probably 
been  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham.  Even 
upon  the  very  supposition  of  our  adversaries,  that 
he  was  merely  aiming  to  found  a  new  reUgion 
of  his  own,  it  seems  essential  to  his  success  that 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  should  appear 
between   his  theory  and  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
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'-BCT'  '•  Every  thing  in  such  an  enterprise  depended  upon 
the  strength  and  integrity  of  the  conviction  pro^ 
duced  in  the  minds,  of  his  own  people,  that  he 
was  a  divinely  inspired  legislator  and  deliverer. 
He  possessed  no  power  to  control  them,  but  in 
this  persuasion.  Now,  nothing  could  have  mili- 
tated more  directly  and  effectually  against  their 
faith  in  him  as  an  inspired  teacher  and  guide, 
than  the  perception  that  he  had  borrowed  the 
most  material  facts  of  his  statement  from  the 
Egyptians.  I  think,  therefore,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  had  he  been  an  impostor,  fabricating 
a  new  religion,  he  would  not  have  chosen  to 
adopt  this  opinion  from  so  objectionable  a  source ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  its  being  Egyptian  in  its 
origin,  and  well  known  to  be  such,  would  have 
appeared  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection. 
The  very  decisive  and  simple  manner  in  which 
he  states  this  feet,  as  well  as  every  thing  else 
connected  with  the  creation,  the  consistency  of 
the  account  throughout,  its  freedom  from  all 
ornament,  all  fable,  all  attempts  at  effect^  shows 
that  he  entertained  the  fullest  conviction  of  its 
truth ;  and  this  he  could  hardly  have  done,  if  he 
had  been  merely  transcribing  a  piece  of  Egyptian 
fable,  or  a  common  traditionary  report, 
uaviubic  There  seems,  therefore,  no  ground  left  to  ac- 
count  for  his  possessing  this  portion  of  correct 
and  curious  information,  and  for  his  recording 
it  in  so  distinct  and  decisive  a  manner,  but  to 
ascribe  it  either  to  that  divine  instruction  which 
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he  pid&sted  to  have  received,  or  to  trace  it  to   ^^^' '- 
tMt  HHbtokdsi  chain  of  gacred  tradition  wMch 
migM  have  brought  it  to  him  divect  from  Noah, 
izfd  which  Ae  very  &ct  of  his  authority,  as  the 
divinely  appointed  legislator  and  captain  of  the 
HebrefWB,  additionally  and  sufficiently  confirms. 
h  dflier  of  these  ways  his  possession  of  it  may 
be  ^|Jained   rationally,  and  its  vemcity  estab- 
li^ed,  bijt,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  no  other.     In 
hifi  lutings  it  is  first  found,  on  his  authority  it 
i«tB,  as  professedly  a  part  of  inspired  Scripture ; 
i^  Imdior  having  been  divinely  called  to  the  office 
rf  instracting  and  guiding  Israel  before  he  re- 
corded dud  fejct. 
Since,  then,  it  was  so  earlv  put  on  record,  and  ?<>»"  »o» 

.  be  conjao- 

3ift»  being  so  severely  contested,  is  at  length 
found  to  comport  with  the  most  extensive  and 
^borate  researches  of  naturalists  and  physiolo- 
gists ;  fflid  since  there  is  every  rational  probability 
that  it  IB  a  perfectly  original  statement,  it  must 
cither  be  at  once  ascribed  to  revelation,  or  be  set 
doim  as  another  happy  conjecture  of  this  extra- 
ordinaiy  individual,  a  position  rendered  the  less 
likely,  that  it  would  be  another,  added  to  those 
ftfaieaify.  noticed,  and  to  the  many  others  still  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  individual.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  rare  and  unexampled  case  to  find 
hapi^  conjectures  so  often  repeated,  and  on  such 
ccmfeMiedly  obscure  subjects,  by  one  man,  and 
esperially  when  such  conjectures  appeared  primd 
fade  any  thing  but  true,  and  have  now  come 


tare. 
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« 

LBOT.  1.  to  be  accounted  happy  ones,  only  because  philo- 
sophers can  find  no  facts  to  invalidate  them,  and 
are  led  by  then:  own  independent  investigations 
to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  issue.  Those 
must,  indeed,  have  been  singularly  sagacious  con- 
jectures which  anticipated  so  long  beforehand, 
and,  in  many  instances,  against  appearances  and 
probabiUties,  the  researches  which  can  now 
neither  show  a  contrary  result,  nor  add  any  im- 
portant information  to  the  sacred  record,  but 
which  are  of  immense  value  as  scientific  verifica- 
tions of  what  were  before  truths  of  mere  authority, 
and,  therefore,  liaUe  to  be  questioned  by  those 
who  deemed  the  evidence  of  that  authority 
doubtful. 

Man's  Dominion  aoer  the  Mundane  Creation. 

SSyiTdwLi-  Among  the  great  transactions  recorded  by  the 
"''^'  pen  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  and  connected  vdth 
the  beginning  of  time  and  of  the  human  race, 
this  great  charter  of  man's  superiority  stands 
prominently  forth,  as  the  express  endowment  of 
his  Creator,  couched  at  once  in  the  most  em- 
phatic, most  comprehensive,  and  most  explicit 
terms.  It  constituted  a  direct  and  exclusive  pro- 
prietorship in  all  terrene  beings,  with  dominion 
over  them;  though  held  under  the  Creator  as 
the  Supreme  Lord.  Viewed  as  a  most  important 
and  essential  part  of  the  first  order  of  things, 
nothing  can  appear  more  appropriate  than  its 
introduction  in  the  very  place  that  it  occupies. 
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and  nothing  more  accordant  with  the  high  dig-   ^^^' '- 
nity  assigned  to  man  as  made  ^^ in  God's  image'' 
The  fact  itself  is  in  most  perfect  harmony  with 
the  whole  representation  of  the  divine  wisdom 
and  benevolence.     It  appears  to  crown  with  pe- 
culiar lustre  the  narrative  of  the  creation,  and 
shines  forth  as  one  among  many  features  of  true 
sublimity,  which  characterize  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read 
it  without    beii^  struck    by  its  simplicity,   its 
beauty,  and   its  truth;    nor  without  perceiving 
how  well  it  harmonizes  with  the  whole  of  that 
brief  account,  and  how  essential  it  was  to  com- 
plete the  whole  theory  of  man  and  his  primitive 
condition.      ^  And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  imager  after  our  likeness;   and  let  him 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
oil  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.     And  God  blessed  them, 
and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply^ and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it :  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  tike  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth.     And  God  said. 
Behold,   I  have  given  you  every  herb   bearing 
seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all   the  earth, 
and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 
Genesis  i.  26—29. 
The  same  fact  is  alluded  to  in  other  parts  of 
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^^^'  '•  Sacred  Scripture,  as  in  Psalm  viii.  ver.  6 — 8. 
"  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angelsy  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honour.  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet :  all  sheep  and  oxen,  yea, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  sea.'^ 
SjjSeS^"  Now  the  facts  of  human  history,  collected  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  most  accurately  correspond 
with  this  primitive  endowment.  The  partial  and 
trivial  exceptions  in  the  case  of  some  few  very 
degraded  tribes,  form,  we  conceive,  no  real  ob- 
jection, since  even  these  exhibit  decided  confir- 
mation of  the  subsequent  account  of  man's  fall, 
which  it  was  perfectly  reasonable  to  expect  would 
lead  to  degradation  and  a  forfeiture  of  primitive 
glory  and  honour,  the  precise  extent  and  opera- 
tion of  which  none  could  previously  determine, 
and  the  partial  interference  of  which,  with  the 
law  of  primitive  superiority,  in  no  material  re- 
spect invalidates  the  original  grant;  but,  by  the 
very  exceptions  they  present  to  the  condition  of 
the  rest  of  mankind,  (exceptions  only  apparent 
and  temporary,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
presently,)  serve  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  such 
a  grant,  and  its  continued  efficacy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disturbance  that  has  intervened.  More- 
over, it  is  of  essential  importance  to  observe  here, 
that  this  primitive  endowment  is  never   really 


aole  in  do- 
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extinct,  even  where  mankind  have  continued  for  ^^^-  '• 
unnumbered  ages  in  a  condition  scarcely  superior 
to  that  of  the  brutes.     Their  nature  still  retains 
some  superiority,   and   remains  capable  of  this 
pre-eminence. 

We  are,  then,  first  concerned  with  the  general  ''•'  •'■"**• 
feet,  now  clearly  ascertained ,  by  the  extensive 
researches  of  naturalists,  that  mankind,  through 
the  whole  world,  with  some  rare  and  very  limited 
exceptions,  enjoy  an  undisputed  dominion  and 
unquestionable  superiority.  There  is  no  animal, 
however  powerful,  but  man  can  conquer.  In 
many  instances  he  can  so  subject  even  the  larger 
animals,  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  own 
purposes.  There  is  no  creature  that  attains  to 
an  equality  with  him,  none  that  acquires  an 
analogous  or  parallel  dominion  over  any  other 
classes  of  creatures,  except  that  which '  consists 
in  mere  superiority  of  physical  power  or  cunning, 
in  simply  ensnaring  their  prey,  and  this  is  usually 
limited  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 

But  man  is  lord,  not  only  of  the  creation  that 
is  upon  the  earth,  but  of  all  that  is  within  it ;  a 
magazine  of  invaluable  materials,  which  displays 
as  manifest  proofs  of  being  designed  for  his  wel- 
iare  and  advancement,  as  the  animals  and  vege- 
tables which  are  continually  reproduced  upon  its 
surfece.  He  is  clearly  lord  of  all,  and  the  whole 
system  is  evidently  upheld  for  his  use,  for  hi» 
gradual  advancement,  both  in  social  and  moral 
nffinement. 


exceptioDt. 
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t^^cT.  I.       But  let  US  next  advert  to  those  cases  of  appa- 
Partial  and   rent  OF  partial  exception  which  have  been  already 

temporary  r  r  J 

alluded  to,  before  we  proceed  to  apply  the  general 
feet  to  the  corroboration  of  the  Mosaic  testimony. 
The  cases  in  question  are  those  of  the  Esquimaux, 
the  Hottentots,  including  the  two  principal  tribes 
of  the  Cafires  and  Bushmen,  the  Alfourons  or 
Endamenes,  and  Australians.  These  are  usually 
selected  as  the  very  lowest  and  most  wretched 
of  all  the  human  tribes.  They  have  been  repre- 
sented, by  many  writers,  as  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  brute  creation  around  them.  These  accounts 
are  found,  however,  upon  calm  and  close  investi- 
gation, to  be  somewhat  exaggerated;  for  even 
the  most  wretched  of  men  evince  many  traces  of 
superiority,  especially  in  domestic  affections  and 
sentiments,  in  friendship  for  each  other,  in  the  uni- 
versal use  of  speech,  in  some  arts  of  life,  of  warfere, 
and  defence,  and  in  various  principles,  feeHngs, 
and  sjrmpathies;  displajring  a  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  some  notions  of  invisible  agencies, 
and  of  a  future  state.  There  are  none  of  them 
but  employ  a  degree  of  reflection  and  contrivance 
in  taking  and  preparing  their  food,  in  escaping 
from  or  conquering  those  enemies  that  are  phy- 
sically more  powerful  than  themselves,  vastly 
superior  to  any  such  qualities  among  the  animal 
tribes.  Altogether,  then,  even  in  his  very  lowest 
state,  man  is  practically  and  really  found  to  be 
possessed  of  a  superiority  over  all  other  creatures* 
His  occasional  degradation  from  the  high   and 
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noble  superi(»ity  accorded  to  him,  as  already  Jfciw^ 
remarked,  constitutes  no  real  infraction  of  the 
rale,  as  a  divine  bestowment,  when  viewed  in 
oomiexion  with  the  subsequent  fact  of  his  fall, 
which  might  be  fedrly  expected  to  prove  a  prac* 
tical  oountcTaction  of  the  original  grant,  likely 
to  extend  ite  consequences  even  beyond  what  is 
found  to  be  the  feet  But  we  may  admit,  even 
to  the  full  amount,  the  statements  made  re* 
speeting  the  deep  degradation  of  some  tribes, 
and  were  those  statements  even  more  humiliating, 
did  they  involve  undoubted  proof  of  a  d^rada- 
tion,  even  below  some  of  the  brute  species,  they 
would  not  appear  to  form  an  invalidation  of  the 
original  charter,  since  the  possibility  of  the  ascent 
and  gradual  elevation  even  of  the  most  degraded 
tribes,  can  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  question. 
Man's  nature  at  least  is  essentially  superior,  since 
he  is  capable  of  a  degree  of  improvement  and 
elevation,  to  which  none  of  the  animal  races 
aspire ;  which  none  of  them  can  communicate  to 
others  of  the  species,  and  of  which  all  their  races 
are  absolutely  and  universally  unsusceptible,  even 
under  the  culture  of  superior  beings.  Let  man 
every  where  be  compared  with  the  other  animals 
around  him,  as  to  capability  of  acquiring  do- 
minion over  them,  and  of  turning  every  mundane 
object  to  his  use,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  original 
endowment  will  be  as  certainly  recognised  as  in 
the  most  civilized  and  scientific  nations.  '^  The 
"  same  race  who,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  dwelt 
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^^^'  '•   "  in  solitary  dens  amid  morasses,  have  built  Saint 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  and  the  posterity  of 
cannibals  and  phthirophagi  now  feed  on  pillau^ 
"  or  wheaten  bread.     The  habits  of  men  undergo 
'*  changes  from  time  to  time,  in  all  that  refers  to 
"  their  diet  and  the  supply  of  bodily  wants,  and 
*^  they  do  not  admit  of  comparison  with  the  uni- 
"  form  customs  of  the  lower  tribes,  which  are 
"  precisely  the    same   in   every  respect    to-day 
^^  that  they  were  in  the  times  of  Homer  and 
"  Aristotle."* 
diHu/un.        I^>  therefore,  in  that  rude  and  savage  state, 
'**''**'       which  has  befallen  some  few  of  the  human  tribes, 
man  does  not  actually  enjoy  that  universal  do- 
minion granted  to  him  at  his  creation,  yet  he 
readily  acquires  it  by  instruction  from  his  own 
species,  and  frequently  by  the  continuance  of  his 
own  unaided  efforts  through  a  length  of  time. 
Even  isolated  tribes,  shut  out  from  the  access  of 
their  more  refined  brethren,  are  known  to  acquire 
a  wonderftil  power  over  the  brute  creation;  and 
though,  for  a  time,  they  roam  the  wide  wilderness 
alone,  or  in  small  bands,  yet,  in  many  instances, 
they  gradually  acquire    a    superiority  over   all 
around  them.     Though  man  is  by  no  means  the 
swiftest  in  motions,  or  the  keenest  in  his  per- 
ceptions, yet  he  uniformly  becomes  more  than  a 
match  for  those  animals  that  surpass  him  in  these 
qualities,  and,  in  the  course  of  ages,  learns  to  bring 
them  within  the  grasp  of  his  power. 

•  Pritchard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  174.  3d  edit. 
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Even  the  whole  frame  and  &hnc  of  the  globe   ''Bct,  l 
stands  to  him  nearly  in  the  same  relation.     He  ^^«"j^'J|j*«« 
is  lord  of  all,  to  occupy,  to  use,  and  to  enjoy  it,  ^^^ 
from  generation  to  generation.     He  transmits  his 
natural  superiority,  and  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience, skill,  and  art,  to  his  children  and  suc- 
cessors ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  all  are  employed, 
excited,  and  improved.     Every  object  in  nature 
affords  a  stimulus  to  his  Acuities.      The  earth, 
not  only  in  its  surface,  but  in  its  interior  con- 
tents, ministers  to  his  comfort,  and  supplies  some 
,of  the  most  valuable  and  usefiil  materials  by 
which  the  frame-work  of  society  is  maintained, 
and  its  advancing  state  embellished.      The  sea 
and  the  rivers,  and  the  fountains  of  water,  the 
rocks  and  the  minerals,  air,  earth,  and  wind,  the 
still  more  hidden  and  secret  powers  of  nature, 
magnetism,  electricity,  heat,  and  steam,  all  submit 
to  be  his  servants  and  obey  his  will.     In  all  this 
the  words  of  early  Scripture  are  verified,  in  a 
manner  fitted  to  convince  us  of  the  high  autho- 
rity which  dictated  them. 

It  is  not  intended  to  attach  an  undue  import-  ^i!^^^^^^^^ 
ance  to  the  coincidence  of  human  history,  in  this 
particular,  with  the  statements  of  Moses ;  but  it 
well  becomes  us  to  consider  whether  such  a  state- 
ment, given  forth  at  so  early  a  period,  does  not 
evince  an  exactness  and  degree  of  knowledge 
which  could  not  be  attributed  to  human  sources 
of  information,  or  to  Moses,  considered  simply  as 
a  man.     The  determination  of  this  question  will 
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^gCT' '-  enable  us  to  judge,  whether  the  coincidence  now 
discoverable  between  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  sacred  historian,  has  any 
important  bearing  upon  the  evidences  of  inspi- 
ration. 
^MidiJ^"  It  may  be  alleged,  that  it  required  no  divine 
authority  to  determine  a  fact  so  evident  as  that 
of  man's  superiority.  If  this  were  really  the 
case,  we  admit  that  the  coincidence  would  prove 
nothing  of  moment  in  &vour  of  Moses.  But  we 
think  there  is  ground  to  demur  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  to  enable  Moses, 
or  any  other  person,  to  state  so  general  a  prin- 
ciple in  that  early  age;  and  to  have  done  so 
upon  the  very  scanty  information  then  possessed, 
must  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  a  bold  and 
venturous  assertion,  the  result  of  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen.  Let  the  charter  of  superio- 
rity represented  by  Moses  as  granted,  at  first,  on 
divine  authority,  be  construed,  as  it  &irly  must 
be,  upon  the  supposition  of  being  universally 
applicable  to  all  the  tribes  of  human  kind,  as 
descending  from  one  stock,  and  it  will  then 
appear  a  thing  by  no  means  certain,  before  actual 
ascertainment,  that  all  these  tribes,  through  all 
their  generations,  should  either  possess  such  an 
inherent,  or  attain  such  an  actual,  supremacy. 
On  what  ground  could  any  mere  speculator  or 
fabricator  of  an  imposture,  then,  have  ventured 
confidently  to  state,  that  God  had  given  to  man 
an  original  superiority  over  all  other  creatures. 
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winch  he  is  never  lepresented  as  annulling  or  i^bCT'I- 
retracting  ?  How  could  Moses,  or  any  one  else, 
have  been  confident  that  this  would  be  found 
essentially  true  every  where,  and  always,  of  each 
human  being  ?  To  have  announced  it  as  he  does, 
would,  without  inspiration,  have  been,  indeed,  a 
boid  eonjectuie.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  the  very 
&cts  which  have  so  perplexed  naturalists,  as  to 
make  them  long  doubt  the  identity  of  the  human 
tribes,  would  go  fiu*  to  render  questionable,  in  a 
scientific  view,  this  superiority  ascribed  to  the 
^  whole  race.  And  hence  it  would  appear  by  no 
means  likely  that  Moses  could  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  this  law  of  our  nature  scientifically ; 
because  a  full  induction  of  all  the  particulars 
would  have  made  him  doubt,  as  it  has  made 
others  doubt.  Upon  a  partial  or  imperfect  in- 
duction he  could  have  felt  no  confidence,  but 
must  have  been  perpetually  liable  to  contradiction, 
by  the  occurrence  of  hostile  facts.  "  If,"  says 
Dr.  Pritchard,  "  a  person,  previously  unaware  of 
*'  the  existence  of  such  diversities,  could  suddenly 
''  be  made  a  spectator  of  the  various  appearances 
"which  the  tribes  of  men  display  in  difierent 
"  r^ons  of  the  earth,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
"  he  would  experience  emotions  of  wonder  and 
**  surprise.  If  such  a  person,  for  example,  after 
**  surveying  some  brilliant  ceremony  or  court 
"  pi^eant,  in  one  of  the  splendid  cities  of 
**  Europe,  were  suddenly  carried  into  a  hamlet 
"  of  Negroland,  at  the  hour  when  the  sable  tribes 
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i^BcT.  L   "  recreate  themselves  with  dancmg  and  barbarous 
music,  or  if  he  were  transported  to  the  saline 
plains  over  which  bald  and  tawny  Mongolians 
roam,  differing  but  little  in  hue  from  the  yellow 
soil  of  their  steppes^  brightened  by  the  saffiron 
flowers  of  the  iris  and  tulip ;  if  he  were  placed 
near  the  solitary  dens  of  the  Bushmen,  where 
the  lean  and  hungry  savage  crouches  in  silence, 
like  a  beast  of  prey,  watching  with  fixed  eyes 
'^  the  birds  which  enter  his  pitfall,  or  the  insects 
and  reptiles  which  chance  may  bring  within 
his  grasp;  if  he  were  carried  into  the  midst  of 
an  Australian  forest,  where  the  squalid  com- 
panions of  kangaroos  may  be  seen  crawling  in 
procession,  in  imitation  of  quadrupeds;  would 
"  the  spectator  of  such  phenomena  imagine  the 
'^  different  groupes  which  he  had  surveyed  to  be 
the  offspring  of  one  &mily  ?  and  if  he  were  led 
to  adopt  that  opinion,  how  would  he  attempt 
to  account  for  the  striking  diversities  in  their 
aspect  and  manner  of  existence?"  * 
HCTtohiTe      Moreover,  upon    the  supposition  that    Moses 
dtfell^Dieoa.  kucw  uothiug  of  the  case  but  from  observation, 
or  mere  human  wisdom,  his  opinion  might  very 
reasonably  have  been  opposed  to  this  doctrine  of 
the  universal  superiority  of  man:  at  all  events, 
it  must  have  remained  doubtful.     He  must  have 
felt,  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  any  sufficient 
foundation  to  warrant  so  decisive  and  solemn  a 
statement  as  that  which  he  has  recorded.     The 

♦  Pritchard,  voL  i.  3rf  edit.  pp.  1,  2,  Introduction. 
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supmority  which  he  would,  in  that  case,  attri-  wct,i: 
bute  to  man,  he  could  not  but  perceive,  depended 
partly  on  his  original  endowments,  but  not  on 
these  alone.  A  slight  degree  of  reflection  must 
have  made  it  obvious,  that  it  depended  also  on 
the  laws  relating  to  the  whole  animal  creation; 
because,  by  the  maintenance  of  these  alone  could 
the  animals  be  kept  in  their  inferiority,  and  not 
allowed  to  advance  upward  towards  man,  to  dis- 
pute the  superiority  with  him.  Suppose  it  pos- 
sible, either  that  man  should  have  continued  to 
degenerate,  as  Moses  might  have  known  he  had 
done  in  some  instances,  and  this  had  gone  on  for 
a  series  of  ages ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some 
of  the  animals  had  continued  to  advance  and 
improve,  man's  superiority  might  soon  have  come 
to  an  end. 

I  am  happy  to  be  enabled  to  confirm  these  ^pJj^^^jjo' 
views,  by  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Frederic 
Schlegel,  in  his  Philosophy  of  History.  He  says, 
"  When  man  had  once  fallen  from  virtue,  no 
^'  determination  could  be  assigned  to  his  degra- 
"  dation,  nor  how  far  he  might  descend  by 
"  d^rees,  and  approximate  even  to  the  level  of 
''the  brutes;  for  as  from  his  origin  he  was  a 
"  being  essentially  free,  he  was,  in  consequence, 
"  capable  of  change,  and  even  in  his  organic 
"  powers  most  flexible.  We  must  adopt  this  prin- 
"  ciple,  as  the  only  clue  to  guide  our  inquiries, 
"  from  the  negro,  who,  as  well  from  his  bodily 
"strength  and  agility,  as  from  his  docile,  and. 
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^^^'^*  "  in    general,    excellent  character,   is   fiur  fix)m 
occupying  the  lowest  grade  in    the   scale    of 
humanity,  down  to  the  monstrous  Patagonian, 
^*  the  almost  imbecile  Peshwerais,  and  the  horrible 
"  cannibal  of  New  Zealand,  whose  very  portrait 
"  excites  a  shudder  in  the  beholder.     So  feur  firom 
^^  seeking  with  Rousseau  and  his  disciples  for  the 
true  origin  of  mankind,  and  the  proper  finmda- 
tions  of  the  social  compact,  in  the  conditi<»i  of 
"  the  best  and  noblest  savages,  we  r^ard  it,  on 
^'  the  contrary,    as  a  state  of  d^eneracy  and 
"  degradation/'  * 

Moses,  €L8  uninspired^  could  have  known  nothing 
th!fm!te-°  of  the  possibilities  that  might  arise  in  the  lapse 
of  years  on  both  sides  of  this  case.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  disparity  between  man  and  other 
animals,  depended  altogether  upon  laws  which, 
at  that  period,  no  uninspired  man  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with,  to  enable  him  to  say,  that  Grod 
had  bestowed  upon  mankind  an  absolute,  univer- 
sal, and  perpetual  supremacy  over  the  earth  and 
all  its  contents.  The  power  itself  depended  on  the 
divine  will,  and  its  continuance,  not  to  say  its 
enlargement,  through  all  ages,  even  as  a  probable 
fact,  rested  upon  the  same  determining  authority, 
and  involved  the  entire  laws,  both  of  man  and  the 
whole  animal  economy.  Had  it  pleased  the 
Creator  to  bestow  upon  any  of  the  aniT^ala  an 
improvable  mind,  similar  to  man's,  they  might 

♦  Philosophy  of  History,  pp.  48,  49. 
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soon  have  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  disputed  ^mt.l 
with  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth. 

We  conceiye,  therefore,  that  this  was  an  origi-  no  soAcieDt 
nal  purpose  of  the  Creator,  not  clear  from  &cts 
when  Moses  wrote,  only  of  late  decided  as  a 
matter  of  science,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  yet  clear 
to  some  obstinate  speculators,  who  still  insist  that 
the  monkey  may  be  transformed  into  a  man,  or 
that  the  original  state  of  mankind  is  to  be  found 
in  that  of  the  most  degraded  savages. 

It  appears,  then,  certain,  that  no  human  calcu- 
lation of  chances  or  probabilities  could  have  satis- 
factorily determined  that  this  superiority  should 
always  and  every  where  remain  with  mankind,  and 
that,  in  sf^te  of  all  intervening  and  disturbing  con- 
tiDgencies,  and  the  apparent  exceptions  that  should 
arise  in  the  case  of  tribes  that  might,  through 
onfereseen  circumstances,  sink  to  a  level  with, 
or  even  below,  the  brutes,  the  original  power 
conveyed  by  &e  grant  of  the  Creator  should  never 
pass  from  man ;  that  these  cases  should  form  no 
real  exceptions  to  the  universal  rule,  while  the 
capability  of  recovering  the  lost  superiority  re- 
mained in  man's  possession.  On  the  other  hand,  SSHo^nj  o^ 
it  must  be  considered  as  justifying  our  conclusion,  S^ne.^* 
that  it  could  not  be  foreseen,  by  human  sagacity, 
that  no  similar  capability  should  ever  be  disco- 
veied  among  the  brutes.  So  far  from  it,  many 
theorists,  at  one  time,  seriously  judged  that  some 
other  species  were  just  as  capable  of  improve- 
ment as  mankind.     Yet  it  is  now  made  quite 
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i'Wt.L  c&rtmu^  that  no  altemtkm.  whatefcr  caiif  tsAui  jAust 
in  the  reklive  positian  of  any  at  the  ammal  tribcB. 
Sveu  under  human  trntion,  each  is  foand^  iib 
preserve  his  place  and  hi3  instinets  widim  the 
given  limits^  without  any,  even  the  sli^itest,  ad** 
vaneement^  and  without  the  power  of  tiansmittiiiig 
hi&  habits,  or  any  small  degree  of  knorwledge 
he  may  acquire  from  human  tuition^  to  his 
offspring.  A&  to  improvemaxt  fram  themsdve^ 
it  nev^  takes  place;  they  neither  ascmd  nor 
descend  from  age  to  age. 

But  man,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  vast  range 
conceded  to  him.  He  was  subjected  to  no  other 
created  being  for  improvement ;  and  he  poaaested 
no  means  of  acquiring  any,  but  from  his  own 
species*  He  had  no  teacb^  but  Grod  hinwriC; 
The  charter  of  his  rights  was,  therefore;  ho^ 
and  liberal.  A  wide  sphere  was  giveo  1ml  to 
move  in,  and  to  which  the  inward  impulses  joS 
his  nature  invariably  and  powerfrdly  direct  Mm. 
He  may  rise,  or  he  may  sink,  in  reference  to  a 
given  standard ;  but  let  him  sink  never  aa  low/ 
he  possesses  the  power  of  r^ing  again,  as  is  ahwi- 
dantly  evinced  in  the  improrements  which  have^ 
for  a  considerable  period,  been  going  forward 
among  the  Esquimaux,  and  latterly  among  the 
still  more  degraded  Cafires  and  Bushmen-  of 
Africa,  who  have  been  uniformly  placed  by  notu^ 
ralists  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  human  sdale. 
£ity  fmd.  N^^  *^  improvableness  of  man  evidentfy  de- 
ed in  utwe.  p^^g  upon  an  original  law  of  his  nature ;  how- 
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ever  his  deg^radation  may  be  viewed,  his  great  ^»ct.  i. 
nisoq>tibiIity,  both  of  moral  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion, is  still  a  matter  of  fiu^t ;  it  rests  upon  un- 
questionable evidence,  and  is  past  dispute.  By 
iDstruction,  civilization,  christianization,  and  all 
the  Uessings  which  accompany  or  flow  from  these, 
man  may  be  elevated  from  his  very  lowest  con- 
ditioii;  and  if  not  raised,  within  any  moderate 
period  of  years,  to  an  equality  with  the  more 
enfi^tened  and  scientific  nations,  he  may  yet 
be  so  &r  elevated,  as  to  afford  the  most  satisfieu;- 
tory  ground  for  concluding,  that  he  will  ulti- 
mately reach  an  equality  with  such  races,  or  that 
yet,  if  he  never  diould  rise  to  such  a  point,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  realizing  a  station  vastly 
mpeiior  in  aU  respects  to  that  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, and  at  least  fuUy  answering  to  the  original 
eharter  of  anperiority  and  supremacy  over  the 
earth  and  all  its  contents.  None  of  the  Simia, 
or  monkey  tribes,  nearly  as  some  of  them  have 
been  imagined  to  approach  to  the  lower  races  of 
mankind,  display  the  least  capability  of  such 
improvement,  or  the  slightest  bias  towards  such 
a  superiority  over  the  other  parts  of  creation. 
It  is,  indeed,  humiliating  to  think  that  any  per- 
sons denominated  philosophers  should  ever  gravely 
and  complacently  have  maintained  the  theory  that 
represents  man's  nature  as  merely  a  self-prompted 
peifecting  of  the  **  ape's  maliciousness,"  or  that 
men  are  only  an  improved  breed  of  monkeys. 
Tliat  man  should  possess  such  an  improvable 
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''BOT.  L  nature,  and  the  Simia  tribes,  with  their  partial 
resemblances,  have  no  type,  no  particle  of  it, 
must  be  an  ultimate  fact,  for  which  no  reason  is 
discoverable,  but  that  man  was  originally  designed 
to  possess  such  dominion  over  them,  and  they 
were  not  designed  to  eiyoy  such  dominion  over 
man.  This  law  implies  the  will  by  which  it  was 
originated.  The  inspired  legislator  lays  it  down 
perfect  at  once,  as  an  invariable  and  perpetual 
law,  universal  in  its  application. 
^'yfiSTume  ^^^  ^^^  practical  verification  of  this  law  de- 
and  rei*.rf h.  ^^^  upou  loug-continued  and  extensive  research, 

minute  inquiry,  and  anxiously  repeated  experi* 
ment.  A  naturalist  or  philosopher,  in  these  days, 
may  say  he  does  not  want  revelation  to  tell  hixa 
that  mankind  every  where  practically  possess 
this  supremacy,  or  are  capable  of  acquiring  it* 
But  that  is  not  the  question  before  us.  It  is  this ; 
could  Mofies  have  become  possessed,  by  any  natu- 
ral means,  of  that  extensive  knowledge  which  we 
enjoy — could  he  have  that  perfisct  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  all  tlie  tribes  of  the  earth,  so 
scientific  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  body  and 
mind,  as  to  enable  him  to  venture,  without  inspi- 
ration, upon  such  a  grand  and  sweeping  statement 
of  human  supremacy?  We  think  that,  viewed 
as  a  mere  man,  he  could  not  possibly  have  ascer- 
tained all  the  facts  requisite  to  warrant  such  9k 
statement.  He  could  not  have  predicted  what 
might  be  elicited  by  investigaticm ;  and,  for  aught 
that  science  then  could  show,  some  tribes  o[  men 
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might  have  sunk   below  the  brutes,   or  brutes   ^^^^ '- 
miglit  have  been  raised  above  men. 
We  have,  therefore,  now  before  us,  first,  the?™"«or 

'  '  '   -^  '  of  the  argii- 

broed  and  explicit  statement  of  an  original  charter  "^'' 
of  human  superiority  over  the  whole  mundane 
creation,  given  by  an  author  who  professes  to 
be  under  divine  inspiration,  and  whose  statements, 
viewed  already  in  reference  to  other  very  impor- 
tant and  interesting  subjects,  bears  strong  evi- 
dences of  clear,  infolUble  knowledge  and  foresight; 
secondly,  we  have  before  us  the  high  probability, 
amounting,  indeed,  to  a  certainty,  that  he  could 
not  have  ascertained  the  fact  of  this  superiority 
by  science  or  history;  and  we  have,  thirdly, 
the  now  well  ascertained  conclusion,  agreed  in 
by  nearly  all  scientific  men,  that  this  superiority 
does  every  where  belong  to  the  human  race,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  attained  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  and  where  it  is  not  so  clear  and  well 
marked,  stifi  there  can  exist  no  longer  any  doubt, 
that  the  principle  of  it  remains  in  the  psychical 
nature  of  the  very  lowest  human  tribes,  most 
of  whom  are,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  state 
of  gradual  but  decided  improvement  by  the 
labours  of  missionaries  and  others. 

Even  the  philosophical  inquirer  must  admit, 
that  this  superiority  of  man  is  the  result  of  ori- 
ginal and  primitive  law,  both  in  reference  to  man 
himself,  the  animal  creation,  and  the  contents  of 
the  earth. 

If  so,  then  tfce  Mosaic  account  anticipates  all  Jfj^i,',u 

^  remit. 
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''»CT.:  I.  the  discoveries  of  the  philosophers ;  for  that  states 
the  whole  iact  at  onoe,  and  ascribes  it  to  its  final 
cause.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  or  better 
ascertained,  than  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Creditor 
there  should  be  one,  and  but  one,  lord  over  all 
the  earth,  and  immediately  under  himself.  The 
concession  of  this,  therefore,  according,  as  it  does, 
to  the  Mosaic  statement,  corroborates  all  we  have 
before  observed,  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  that 
account.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  with  mdve 
propriety;  nothing  can  appear  more  harmonious 
¥dth  the  whole  description  of  man's  origin; 
nothing  can  surpass  it  in  unaffected  simplicity  and 
true  dignity. 

JIrt*!,f"thV  "^^^  coincidence  is,  therefore,  well  worth  observ* 
itig,  especially  because  it  is  so  distinctly  marked 
by  Moses,  and  is  found  by  observation  to  be  so 
uniform  and  universal  a  fact — a  &ct  which  no 
authority  but  that  of  inspiration  could  have  made 
certain,  in  the  first  instance,  and  scientific  re- 
searches in  our  own  times.  The  concession  of 
such  a  proprietorship  over  all  is  deeply  interest* 
ing,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  advancement 
of  mankind.  It  then  assumes  the  character  of 
a  principle,  or  a  law,  out  of  which  has  aiisen  all 
pur  improvement  in  natural  knowledge  aad  social 
r^nemaat  It  is  also  highly  interesting,  as  still 
presenting  a  wide  field  for  the  progressive  advasicer- 
ment  of  human  power  and  happiness  in  ages  to 
come^  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  we  cannot  escape 
from  the  humbling  and  bitter  evidence  of  our 


fact. 
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degradation,  turn  where  we  may.  Yet  the  lesson  ^^^-  ^ 
is  pmfitable  and  humanizing,  which,  while  it 
teacjies  us  that  the  moet  degraded  savage  shares 
with  ourselves  the  nature  of  a  man,  yet  shows  that 
he  too  may  aspire,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  the 
sublime  hope  of  immortality. 

There  is  another  topic  intimately  connected 
widi  the  present,  which,  tliough  it  cannot  of  itself 
supply  so  satis&ctory  a  test  of  the  inspiration  of 
Moses,  as  many  other  facts,  yet  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  since  it  evinces  a  penetrating  insight  into 
the  constitution  of  man,  and  displays  a  quality  of 
his  nature  of  great  interest,  admirably  comporting 
with  every  other  part  of  the  characteristics  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  serving  to  strengthen  the 
general  evidence  of  the  divine  wisdom  by  which 
Moses  was  uniformly  guided.     It  is 

The  Social  Propensity  of  Mankind. 

God  is  represented  as  saying,  "  It  is  not  good  ^^^  p"*- 
thcU  man  should  be  alone"  A  companion  was, 
therefore,  in  the  very  first  instance,  formed  for 
him.  It  was  hence  manifestly  the  intention  of 
the  Creator,  that  man  should  not  merely  pro- 
pagate his  race,  but  that  he  should  also  enjoy 
the  society  of  his  kind.  In  this  respect,  then, 
ire  see  that  he  is  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
There  is  no  other  creature  so  dependent  upon 
the  joys  of  society,  so  much  improved  and  ad- 
vanced by  social  intercourse,  so  fitted  for  giving 
and  receiving  pleasure  from  this  source.     Indeed, 
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LECT.  1.  ^e  may  affirm  that,  apart  from  the  consideration 
of  the  continuance  of  the  race  depending  on  this 
sociality,  it  would  be  impossible,  or  next  to  im- 
possible, for  mankind  to  exist  without  intercourse 
with  their  fellow-creatures.     The  idea  of  seclusion 
and  solitude  seems  almost  as  repulsive  to  our 
nature  as  that  of  annihilation.     The  very  faculties 
which  we  possess  appear  to  require  such  intiniate 
and  continued  intercourse  for  their  development 
and  pleasurable  exercise.     There  is  an   innate 
constitutional  tendency,  which  we  may  call  a  law 
of  nature,  or  an  original  bias,  drawing  and  con- 
straining human  beings  into  different  kinds  of 
associations,  as  under  the  influence  ol  a  law  of 
mental  attraction.     All  the  tendencies,  aptitudes, 
and  provisions  of  our  mental  and  moral  endow- 
ments, alike  fit  us  for  the  action  and  re-action  of 
social  life.     Every  thing  in  our  nature  noiarks  out 
the  companionship  of  our  fellow-beings,   as  the 
proper  sphere  for  the  development  of  our  &culties, 
the  proper  element  of  our  being.     The  origin,  or 
the  centre,  is,  indeed,  marriage ;  but  out  of  this 
arises  the  femily  association,  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary bond  of  union.     For  there    is  no   animai 
nature  so    entirely  and   so   long  dependent  on 
parental  care  as  the  young  of  the  human  race. 
This  leads  to  an  association  of  families  for  mutual 
help,  protection,  and  enjoyment;  and  this  is  but 
the  embryo,  or  first  form  of  the  social  state,  out 
of  which  grow,  by  time  and  improvement,  and  of 
necessity,  all  the  forms,  institutions,  and  autho- 
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lities  of  civil  society.     "  Both  in  the  reciprocities   ^^^' '- 

''  of  domeBtic  life,  in  those  wider  relations  which 

''  bind  large  assemblies  of  men  into  poUtical  and 

"  eoonomieal  systems,  we  shall  discover  the  incon- 

^'testible  marks  of  a  divine  wisdom  and  care, 

'^  principles  or  laws  of  human  nature,  in  virtue 

"  of  which  the  social  economy  moves  rightly  and 

''prosperously   onward,   and  apart   from  t^hich 

''  all  would  go  into  derangement ;  affinities  be- 

''  tween  man  and  his  fellows,  that  harmonize  the 

'<  individual  with  the  general  interests,  and  are 

''  obviously   designed  as  provisions  for  the  well 

"^  bmg,  bodi  of  families  and  nations."  * 

Thus,  through  all  time,  and  in  all  nations,  the  Becomes  a 
tendencies  of  mankind  altogether,  and  their  civil 
and  social  history,  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
dedaion  of  Sacred  Scriptnre,  "  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone. '^  This  law  is  not,  cannot  be, 
reversed.  All  attempts  to  produce  a  contrary 
state  have  been  against  nature,  and  have  uniformly 
tended  to,  and  terminated  in  evil. 

If  this  fact  in  our  history  cannot  be  considered  ^^^^^^^l 
as  verifying  a  prediction,  it  is  at  least  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  attributed 
to  Grod  by  Moses.  Yea,  it  is  even  a  proof  of  the 
divine  wisdom  of  that  saying;  for  under  what 
other  authority  could  it  have  been  so  oracularly, 
universally,  and  justly  decided  of  the  whole  race  ? 
Who,  in  that  early  and  inexperienced  age,  only 
about  800  or  900  years  after  the  flood,  could  have 

•  Chaltnerff*  Bridg.  Treat.  Introd,  p.  10. 


j^BCT.  i^  £^i.  p^^^y  sure  that  it  w|is.  not  good  foB .  mao 
to  be  alpBe .?.  .  Who  could  then  have  deoided^  tbat ' 
u^de?.  noiojiaii^  no  condition^  op  adiranoemeht^ 
no  possiUe  <ti?euiq9taiiee8,  it.should  be  desaraUe 
or:gpod  for  ma:n  to  Heelude  himself?  It  isi  then^ 
to  aay  the  least,  a  memorable  circumdtanwv  that- 
tbid  should  hate  been  laid  down  ab  fia»t^  a8<  a- 
ge&eral  }aw  or  principle,  and  that  we  and  all 
m^aiikibd  should  feel  the  force  and  the  troth  of 
i^  in  Our  own  nature.  Maiiy  writ^rs^  aince  the 
time  of  Moses,  and,  even . considerable  bodies  of 
nien,  baye  endeavoured  to  contravene  tbislaw^ 
but  nature  has  proved  too  mighty  for.  them.  -  Hie 
la'^  ha$  prevailed^  and  does  prevail;  and  the 
scripture  is  thereby  verified. .  • 

We  may  proceed  next  to  consider  •  • 

The  Sentence  denounced  on  the  Man  and  Woman 
respectively.    Genesis  iii.  16 — 19. 

SterX^ftS!  After  the  creation  of  man-  and  his^  libeiral  ^eap* 
dowment  with  all  temporal  and  spiritual  fidUcity, 
the  next  principal  evait,  subject  to  eompatiaoa. 
and  scrutiny,  by  facts  in  human  history,  is  the 
fall.  But,  as  the  narrative  given  of  thin  event 
is,  to  be  verified  chiefly  by  reference  to  the  naentid 
and  moral  circumstances  of  mankmd,  it  will  x^ome 
to  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  Lecture.  ^  Fw 
the  present*  therefore^  we  must  pass  it  by<,  that 
we  may  confine  our  attsention,  accoiditig  ^  to- >  the 
arrangement  proposed,  to  facts  and  circumstances 
strictly  of  a  pkydcal  character.     We  come,  Aeke- 
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ftPBy  ift  cl^se  colitfectioii  with  tte  ttarnnt  of  the*  lbct.i. 
fiifl,  to  file  sentence  demmnced  upon  the  tt^ai* 
and  irsman  resp^otively,  and  which  ha^  ail  ex^ 
dtotre  lefarenee  t(y  their  nalm«d  ocmditi<m.  With 
tlieim(»tal  cause,  or  the  reasons  of  this  dentence, 
we  hare  at  present  no  concern.  Our  inquiry' 
must  first  regard  the  import  of  the  sentence 
attrihuted  by  Moses  to  die  Creator;  next  we 
mast  Dotiee  the  iacts,  whieh  seem  to  verify  diis 
9»Uence ;  and,  finally,  the  evidence,  afforded  by 
this '  presnanoed  coincidence,  of  the  inspiration  by 
wfaioh  Moses  was  guided,  when  he  recorded  it  as 
the  law  of  man's  altered  condHJon. 

The  sentence  itself  is  recorded  in  Gvenesis  iii. 
16 — 19.  "  Unto  the  wonum  he  mid^  I  will 
greatly  mulHpfy '-  ikff  sorrow  and  thy  conception ; 
in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children ;  and 
thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  ktisband,  and  he  shall 
rule  over  thee.  And  unto  Adam  he  said^  Be- 
cause th&u  kMt  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy 
wiffy'  and  hast  ^aten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  com- 
manded^ saying  J  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  cursed 
is  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  ail  the  days  of  thy  life ;  thorns  also  and 
tlnsties  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee,  and  thbu 
shaU^eat  the  herb  of  the  field;  in  the  sweat  of 
tkgface  ehali  thom  eat  bread,  till  thou  return 
untb  the'  grotmd;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  ; 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  re^ 

Fi^stf  we  have  a  specific  and  appropriate  sen-  on  wumau. 
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tiBCT.  »>  tence  upon  the  human  female,  oontaining  the 
infliction  of  peculiar  pain  in  child-bearing;  m* 
candlyj  the  prediction  of  a  predominant  desire* 
towards  her  husband ;  and,  thirdly^  a  subjectioa  to 
his  will  and  authority — **  he  shall  nUe  over  theeJ* 
coJ^^.  All  this  expresses,  we  conceive,  an  altered 
condition,  and  predicts  what  should  be  the  state 
of  the  human  female  through  all  her  generations. 
It  represents  this  alteration  in  her  state  as  made 
by  a  divine  decree,  and  with  a  direct  reference 
to  her  priority  in  the  transgression.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  special  features  of  severity,  both  in  her 
painfiil  bodily  sufferings,  and  her  entire  subjection 
toman.  This  being  represented  as  an  expression 
of  the  divine  displeasure,  we  may  expect  to  find 
it  universally  verified  in  the  condition  of  woman. 
But,  along  with  the  physical  indications  attesting 
the  high  authority  which  efiected  this  change, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  some  traces 
of  the  primitive  condition  still  displaying  them- 
selves, in  connexion  with  the  several  evils  thus 

*  Dr.  Boothrojd  renders  this  passage,  '^  to  thy  husband 
thou  shalt  be  in  subjection,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee." 
In  a  note,  he  cites,  on  the  word  desire^  Gren.  iv.  7,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  dominion  of  Gain  over  Abel.  It  seems, 
in  this  case,  to  reciprocate  with  the  word  rule — he  shall 
look  vp  to  theey  or  feel  subject^  and  thou  ahalt  rule  over 
him.  If  this  view  be  adopted,  the  sentence  on  the  woman 
contaiuA  two  distinct  inflictions.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  how- 
ever, takes  a  difierent  view,  rendering  the  word  appetite. 
There  are,  however,  some  formidable  objections  to  this 
interpretation,  that  need  not  be  here  stated. 
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denounced  and  inflicted.  As  it  appears  to  be  a  i>bct.  i. 
siq)eriiiduced  state,  it  will  not  altogether  oblite* 
rate  the  primitiYe  constitution.  But  it  will  be 
sabmitted  to  with  reluctance,  and  as  an  evil. 
There  will  appear,  through  the  imposed  necessity 
of  su&rizig  and  submission,  a  nature  designed  for 
a  superior  condition,  yet  sulgected  to  inevitable 
and  peculiarly  marked  sorrows. 

There  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  in  the  whole  Dittingoiih- 
of  this  sentence,  a  characteristic  distinction  from*^"*^ 
that  pronounced  on  man.  The  woman  is  not 
specifically  doomed  to  the  same  labour,  nor  to 
derive  her  support  immediately  from  her  own 
exertions.  Yet  her  sentence  is,  in  some  respects, 
heavier  and  more  severe  than  that  pronounced 
opon  man.  Her  principal  sufferings  are  to  arise 
from  parturition,  consciousness  of  inferiority,  and 
«utyection  to  her  husband's  rule.  The  sentence  is 
peculiar  and  appropriate. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  it  is  vmfied  by  thesaHyob 
actual  conditicm  of  the  human  female  through 
all  nations  and  ages.  The  extraordinary  lot  of 
woman  was  pointed  out  ages  ago  by  Aristotle, 
who  knew  probably  nothing  of  the  account  given 
by  Moses  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  fact  He 
observed,  that  woman  is  the  only  mother  under 
heaven,  subject  to  this  peculiar  severity  of  suffer- 
ing. There  are,  no  doubt,  some  varieties  observ- 
able among  the  females  of  different  human  tribes, 
as  to  the  degree  of  their  sufferings.  Generally  those 
of  rude  and  savage  tribes  suffer  less  than  those 
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'^B^*'-  of  refined  and  oukivated  nations.  This-  &€t  has 
been  established  by  the  rnqmrks  of  physiok^gisls^ 
but  it  is  found  to  form  a  variety  merely  in  degvee* 
The  general  law  is  still  observakUei  in  all  th^ 
varieties  of  the  human  raee.«  It  does  not  «ppe» 
that  animal  nature  in  ffeneml  is  subiect  lo^aiiy 

tion;  or  that^  in  partunticHi,  they  siflBtain.'aDy 
thing  like  the  pangs  of  women.  The  females  of 
most  of  the  animal  tribes  are  beliersd  to  bd  in 
better  health,  and  frequently  to  exhibit  move 
strength,  after  than  before  this  state*  But  the 
human  female  is  subject,  through  a  gres^  p^urt^ 
frequently  through  the  whole  of  her  period,  to 
various  distressing  symptoms. 

litt^jSlJ,        Thei^  seems,  moreover,  a  peculiarity  in  h*r 
iD^ebiid-brar-  ^^^^  intimated  in  the  expression,  ^^  I  will  greatly 

multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception^*  It  is  am 
ascertained  feet,  that  the  conceptions  of  the  hn^ 
mian  female,  especially  in  civilized  nations,  become 
sofuroes  of  multiplied  sorrows  fer  beyond  tbose :  of 
any  other  animal,  and  that  her  abortions  aois  fer 
BMxre  numerous.  There  is  also  a  far  greatiBr 
degree  of  mortality  in  child4)earing,  cind  attendabt 
upon  the  young  of  die  human  race»  than  pertains 
to  other  animals.  It  is  stated,  by  those  ^^wha 
have  minutely  examined  this  subject^  that  if  the 
mortality  common  to  woman  and  her  youn^ 
wece  common  to  the  animal  tribes,  it  would  nai> 
be  possible  to  preserve  them  in  sufficient  tiambere 
for  the  support  and  service  of  mankind.    ^  And 


rcBBoni  appa- 
rent bnt  ibow 
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yet,  under  tiiese^  exteafiive  calamities,  the  bumaii  t^Bor.  t. 
jpaeei^  not  only  presenred  imdiminished  in  num- 
hopSi  but  is,  in  all  probability,  increasing,  and 
ttteredsing  rapidly^  even  where  these  calamities 
are  most  keenly  and  extensively  experienced;  that 
ifiy  in  the  most  eivilized  and  refined  nations.  So 
that,  while  this  sentence  is  most  *lelt  where  it 
ought  to  be  fdt,  it  is  prevented,  by  other  circnm*- 
Btaaoes,  from  tending,  as  it  otherwise  would  do, 
to  the  diitiinntion  and  ultimate  extinction  >  of  the 
nce^    ' 

Since  these  iiatets,  tjien,  are  all  obvious,  ni'e  no  MfRcteiit 
matters  of  experience,  and  are  of  univerBal  oc-^  Mated. 
oarneiioe»  we  may  well  ask,  what  natural  reason 
could  exist  for  this  marked  difference  in  the  pro*^ 
ndential  arrangements  concerning  the  human 
mee  ?  Why  should  woman,  a  partaker  with  man 
gI  a  rational  soul,  fitted  to  be  both  his  companion 
and  hiB  peer,  endowed  with  all  that  distinguishes 
humanity  from  the  brutes,  and  fits  mankind  to 
enjoy  a  supcemaey  over  every  thing  that  is  on 
the  earth,  be  thus  subjected  to  pangs  and  perils 
which  no  other  tiving  creature  suffers?  The  same 
Almigfaty  Power  which  constituted  other  animals 
diffierentlyv  dnd  made  their  propagation  sctoeely, 
ia^  any^  degree,  a  matter  of  suffering,  could  not 
wanti^the  ability,  and  could  be  aa  little  destitute 
of  the  will,  to  form  the  noblest  of  animated 
natures^  so  as  to  secure  the  continuanoe  of  tibe 
laoe  fordinariiy,  without  that  intensity  of  sufifer** 
ing/  that  fwoMnraotion  of  pangs,  and  tha(t:  preceding 
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i^BCT.  I.    uneasiness,  which  marks  human  parturition.    The 
noblest  and  highest  nature  of  all  would  appear  to 
be  unequally  treated,  if  this  had  been  an  original, 
and  not  a  superinduced   condition.      The  &ets 
themselves  must  be  ascribed  either  to  the  pri- 
mitive and  arbitary  arrangement  of  the  Sovereign 
Power,  and  would  then  appear  to  want  equity 
and  benevolence,  or  they  must  be  admitted  to  have 
a  retributive  character,  and  a  moral  cause,  and 
so   to  comport   harmoniously  with   the   Mosaic 
narrative,  and  add  greatly  to  its  probability. 
l^dipUr      ^^*  ^^  ^^  further  inquire  if  there  is  any  thing 
*"  ^*  *'    peculiar  in  the  latter  part  of  the  woman's  sen- 
tence— *^  thy  desire  shall  he  to  thy  husband^  and 
he  shall  rule  mer  thee''     There  was  probably  no 
reason  for  any  such  subjection  in  her  primitive 
condition.     None,  we  conceive,  can  be  detected  in 
nature,  or  the  relations  of  the  two  parties  to  each 
other.     We  can  discover  no  reason  for  it  in  any 
physical  or  mental  disparity.      It  does  not  any 
where  appear,  that  such  subjection  and  depen* 
dence  on  the  will  of  another  was  the  primitive 
law  of  the  woman's  nature.     From  the  account 
of  the  creation,  it  would  seem  that  woman  was 
designed  to  enjoy  a  perfect  equality  with  man. 
But  her  dependence  upon  the  wUl  of  her  hus- 
band, and  her  enthralment  to  his  absolute  rule, 
are  facts  which  seem  to  admit  of  no  solution, 
except  that  which  Sacred  Scripture  affords.     God 
was  pleased  to  inflict  this  sentence  upon  her, 
because  she  was  first  in   the  offence,   and   the 
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occasion,  at  leosty  of  her  husband's  &1L     She  is,   i^hct.  i. 
therefinre,  marked  out,  by  her  appropriate  sen^ 
teooe,  as  the  victim  of  deeper  and  more  frequent 
sufferings  than  man. 
Her  sin  had  consisted  in  an  independent  ex-  Probawe  w.. 

^  ton, 

ercise  of  her  wiU,  and  an  inordinate  ambition  to 
rise  above  her  natural  condition.  This  seems  to 
imply,  that  in  her  perfect  state  she  entertained 
no  s^Dtse  of  inferiority,  dependence,  or  subjection, 
but  felt  as  competent  to  judge  and  act  for  herself 
as  under  the  direction  and  will  of  her  husband. 
But  her  sin  appears  to  have  arisen  from  ambition 
to  be  as  God»  and  to  enjoy  an  independence  of  him 
with  whom  she  was  to  have  been  perfectly  one; 
and  her  punishment  was  hence  characteristically 
marked  by  dependence  and  subjection  through 
all  her  future  generations,  a  subjection  which  she 
cannot  throw  off,  which  has  become  a  imiform 
law  of  her  condition,  and  whi<^  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  the  dishonour  of  man,  is  but  too  com- 
monly made  an  occasion  for  cruel  oppression  and 
wanton  tyranny.  Her  lot  is  hereby  made  heavier, 
by  the  ungenerous  and  contemptuous  treatment 
to  which  shie  is  so  extensively  exposed. 
Let  any  careful  observer  of  humanity  judffe  Fucti  in  the 

,  .      T      condWon  of 

how  deeply  degraded  the  female  condition  is  in^omtn. 
all  heathen  countries ;  to  what  a  state  of  depres- 
sion it  was  reduced  through  all  ancient  times,  how 
literally  subject  it  is  still  every  where,  and  how 
obviously  woman  is  still  labouring  under  every 
pact  of  this  singular  s^atence.     Even  where  chris- 
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fcioT.i.  tianity  improyes  and  elevates  the  ohanctery  both 
of  man  and  woman,  it  does  not  oblitemte  the 
general  fiMMis  oi  her  sorrow  and  sul]jection,  but 
leaves  these  as  an  inscription  legible  to  every  eye, 
but  yet  one  which  can  be  interpreted  and  recon- 
ciled with  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
ooly  by  the  light  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and 
which,  as  natural  £buHb,  could  have  been  traced 
in  woman's  nature  exclusively  by  the  finger  of 
the  Almighty. 

We  come  next  to  notice  the  part  of  this  sentence 
which  relates  expressly  to  man,  ^'  By  the  swtat 
of  iky  face  tlum  shalteat  breads  until  theu  return 
unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken;  for 
dust  thou  artj  and  unto  dust  shaU  thou  return.** 
m!^£^  Upon  the  assumption  that  this  describes  an 
altered  or  superinduced  condition,  we  may  expect 
to  find  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  womany  both 
the  new  law  of  subjection  to  toil,  gimeralfy  en- 
forced, and  yet  some  traces  remainii^  ci  the 
primitive  condition.  The  subjection  will  be  of 
necessity f  not  as  of  nature's  choice.  Do  not  tfaeae 
two  opposite  principles  uniformly  appear  in  man's 
present  state  ?  Human  nature  every  where  pcefiars 
exemption  from  labour,  loves  ease,  self-indulgence, 
and  rest.  There  is  a  strong  propensity  to  avdd 
laborious  exertion.  Human  ingenuity  has  always 
resorted  to  expedients  for  escaping  from  iL  No- 
thing but  the  peril  of  starvation  would  induce 
men,  generally,  to  submit  to  this  necessity;  and 
so  strong  is  this  love  of  independence  and  freedom, 


coiiditfoa. 


fbl  man^  tribes  prefer  to  "etidtim  privalion;  And   ^^^'  < 
nin  the  lisk  of  want,  nther  tkan  be  «ubj<M5Mi  to 
order)  and  sustain  the  irkdome  dmdgierf,  m  they 
doemjt,  of  tilling  the  ground.  ^  - 

The  liv«t  means  to  which  men  resorted  fin*  the  Bariy  «▼«• 

•ioDt  ot  the 

purpose'  of  evading  the  necessity  of  labour,  which  '"^- 
God  laid  upon  diem,  were  rapine  and  violence* 
These  have  uniformly  had  their  origin  in  a  love  of 
ease  and  idleness*  One  man  watched  for  the 
fruit  of  another  man's  toil.  He  saw  that  he  could 
SQppIy  his  wants  without  submitting  to  the  neces-  ^ 
fky  of  labour,  land  thus,  by  degrees,  succeeded  all 
the  dire  evib  6f  ccmt^ition  and  war ;  the  stronger 
appropriating  the  possessions  of  the  weaker^ 
thence  would  follow  resistatice,  war&re,  victory, 
Tttsahige,  a  condition,  most  probably,  veiy  early 
arimg  <mt  of  the  propensity  to  escape  from  the 
aeottsi^  ^  personal  labour,  by  the  oppression 
of  other  men,  and  the  appropriation  of  their 
persons  as  weU  as  of  their  possessions.  In  the 
traditions  of  all  nations,  violence  and  robbery  are 
muflfeioiied  as  among  the  earUest  of  crimes,  and 
slaveiy^as  their  attendant  evil.  By  such  circum- 
stanosa  the  few  would,  at  least  in  part,  be  released 
from  the  pfe^sure  of  the  sentence,  to  toil  for  their 
individual  Support,  but  it  would  fall  the  more 
heevflfy  »poA  otiiers.  Notwithstanding '  all  the 
iiwqfualities  whieh  would  result  from  these  and 
vsiiOTB  other'  sources,  still  the  great  law  would^ 
ily  prevail,  as  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 

H 
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^BCT.  f.  and  the  exceptions,  as  to  the  few,  would  be  rather 
apparent  than  real.  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
here,  that  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  hum.an  con- 
dition, which  have  arisen  out  of  the  improved  or 
artificial  state  of  mankind,  in  large  and  cultivated 
nations,  still  the  sentence  of  the  Almighty  may 
be  fairly  said  to  be  every  where  efficient.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  it  is  not  literally  fiilfilled,  a^ 
when  property  is  accumulated,  or  where  mind  and 
talent  become  the  immediate  sources  of  supply, 
yet,  even  there,  the  sentence  is  virtually  accom- 
plished; for  riches  bring  envy,  anxiety,  and  un- 
easiness, while  mental  exation  can  scarcely  be 
denominated  an  exception  in  any  sense. 
«ce*  uSii  Neither  can  those  cases  be  considered  as  opposed 
io  migratory  ^  ^^  geucral  seutcnce,  where  human  tribes  are 

migra^tory  and  wandering  in  their  habits,  and 
live  principally  upon  the  animals  they  are  able  to 
ensnare,  or  the  fruit  they  gather  from  the  woods, 
or  the  roots  they  dig  up  from  the  earth ;  fcH*  in  all 
these  cases  their  toil  is  scarcely  less.  Nearly  their 
whole  time  is  occupied  in  providing  their  food, 
and  their  existence  is  proportionably  degraded 
and  miserable.  It  is  observable,  also,  that  under 
such  circumstances  their  improvement  is  very 
slow,  frequently  imperceptible,  through  long  pe- 
riods; their  population  rarely  augments,  and,  in 
many  instances,  is  either  stationary,  or  actually 
diminishes.  So  that  in  proportion  as  the  sentence 
is  counteracted  by  man's  reluctance  to   ^Jx>ur, 
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is  enjc^rments,  his  improvement,  and  the  propa-  ^^cr-  '■ 
gadcHi  of  his  race,  become  limited,  or  even  retro- 
grade. 

From  all  that  can  be  learnt  of  the  condition  i™pro;e- 

ment  depends 

of  mankind,  in  all  their  tribes,   over  the  wide  X"io°lw» 

Imw« 

earth,  »ad  in  all  the  different  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  sentence  expressed  by  Moses,  as  the  law 
of  their  degraded  condition,  appears  to  be  inva- 
riably enforced.  Man  can  procure  little  or 
nothiDg  without  toil,  and  his  improvement  in  all 
respects  depends  upon  his  practical  submission 
to  the  law  of  his  nsture.  In  all  his  more  aitifkial 
or  cultivated  states^  in  which  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  whole  race  is  found,  and  where 
the  man^  do  not  hterally  till  the  ground,  but 
where  the  labouring  is  of  a  different  kind,  and 
in  a  diflEerent  direction,  as  in  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  Still  his  necessities  have  to  be  sup- 
ptied  from  the  ground  by  the  labours  of  the 
industrious  hul^bandman,  which  the  artizan  pro- 
cures for  lumself  at  the  expense  of  other  labour, 
for  the  most  part  equally  hard,  and  frequently 
&r  less  healthfiiL  Still  it  holds  good,  that  ^'  by 
the  sweat  of  his  face  he  eats  bread.'* 

This,  then,  virtually  and  really,  is  the  condition  wi«doni  in 
of  man  every  where,  and  under  all  the  artificial 
varieties  of  human  society.  There  appears,  there- 
fore, a  far  greater  equality  in  this  respect  among 
all  mankind,  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  It 
is  a  wonderful  and  striking  fact  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  that  the  rule  should  be  so  singularly 

h2 
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LECT.  I.  and  universally  rerified,  both  in  its  subsemency 
to  the  wel&re  of  man,  and  in  the  adaptation  of 
his  ability  to  comply  with  it  to  the  necessity  of 
its  observance.  For  it  is  another  and  additionally 
convincing  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
exhibited  in  the  rule,  and  its  universal  enforce- 
ment, that  where  less  labour  can  be  sustained, 
owing  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  man,  there 
less  seems  to  be  required.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  fact,  that  in  those  countries  where 
the  earth  is  more  prolific,  and  vegetation  more 
luxuriant,  still  labour  is  never  dispensed  with, 
but  the  balance  is  still  nicely  preserved  between 
what  is  requisite,  both  to  make  the  supply  meet 
man's  necessities,  and  comport  with  his  ability 
to  endure  the  requisite  measure  of  exertion.  Thus 
Providence  equalizes  the  relative  condition  of  the 
race,  either  adapting  nature  to  the  human  ability, 
or  the  human  ability  to  the  state  of  the  earth  and 
the  climate,  but  preserving,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  invariable  and  obvious  predominance 
of  this  great  law.  We  are  able  every  where  to 
procure  enough,  rarely  more  than  enough,  for 
ourselves  and  our  dependents.  Supply  and  de- 
mand balance  each  other.  Thus  effort  or  labour 
becomes  the  lot  of  all,  sofne  in  one  way,  some 
in  another.  The  hand  of  the  industrious  alone 
can  procure  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  or 
through  the  means  of  intervening  arts,  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  all.  In  some  way  or  other, 
man  must  exert  himself,  or  he  must  possess  some 
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artificial  means  of  turning  the  industry  of  others  ^^^'  ^' 
to  his  own  use. 

From  these  general  facts  it  appears,  that  the  Natnre  pre. 
earth  is  in  a  totally  different  state,  in  respect  to  [o'Si/JS?* 
man,  from  what  it  is  in  respect  to  the  inferior '  *  *" " 
animals.     To  him  it  offers  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  of  its  own  accord ;  to  them  it  gratuitously 
offera  every  thing  they  ever  want.     To  him  it 
brings  forth  briars  and  thorns;  to  them  it  is  a 
storehouse  always  sufficient.     He  reaps  not  unless 
he  ploughs  and  sows ;  they  neither  sow  nor  reap. 
Why  this  repulsive,  frowning  aspect  to  the  noblest 
and  highest  of  its  inhabitants  ?     The  beast  roams 
the  plain  or  the  forest,  finds  and  enjoys  his  food, 
lies  down  to  rest,   and   knows  no  care  for  to- 
morrow.   But  man  must  labour  and  sweat  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  year,  and  scarce  enjoy 
a  breathing  time,  save  that  which  his  merciful 
Creator  has  allotted  to  the  interests  of  his  spiri- 
tual nature. 

Is  there  not  something  extraordinary  in  all  J;jg»^*»j*^'y 
this?  It  is  a  condition  of  our  nature  not  to  be 
harmonized  with  its  original  supremacy ;  it  does 
not  comport  with  the  character  of  a  proprietor 
and  lord  of  all  the  earth.  It  is  not  in  unison  with 
the  state  of  animal  liberty  and  enjoyment  ap- 
pointed to  inferior  beings.  Man  alone  is  a  per- 
petual slave  to  his  own  necessities.  View  him 
through  aU  his  gradations,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  vast  as  is  the  disparity  of  his  various 
states,  still  he  never  rids  himself,  or  at  best  but 
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j^ECTj^  in  semblance,  from  this  yoke  which  sits  so  heavily 
and  closely  upon  his  neck, 

«Iil!!!p"«.ent.  ^  *^™  aware  that  it  may  be  alleged,  with  pro- 
priety, that  it  was  a  most  wise  arrangement  of 
Providence  to  subject  mankind  to  the  imperious 
necessity  of  tilling  the  ground,  or  of  pursuing 
some  kind  of  occupation  in  lieu  of  it,  because 
his  health,  his  morals,  and  his  happiness,  in  a 
great  measure,  depend  upon  his  being  actively 
employed.  Put  we  conceive  that  this  very  view  of 
the  subject,  instead  of  proving  any  thing  hostile 
to  pur  argument,  or  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  ac<> 
count,  that  the  sentence  consigning  man  to  labour 
arose  out  of  his  moral  apostacy,  serves  but  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  that  statement,  by  ad- 
mitting, as  it  does,  that  there  existed  such  defects 
and  evils  in  his  nature,  as  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the  whole  raoe,  if  not 
counteracted  by  a  law  subjecting  him  to  constant 
occupation.  For  what  would  be  the  geAenU  e^ect 
of  exemption  froip  labour,  is  abundantly  evinced 
in  those  cases  where  such  exemption  is  only  in 

part  obtained. 
Tbeadmi..       Thc  ftdmission,  therefore,  that  labpur  waa  ne- 

•Ion  implies  ^^ 

oMhHSJ?^  oeesary  for  man's  welfere,  seems  to  imply  the 
previous  admission,  that  his  propensity  to  evil 
rendered  such  a  law  necessary  and  wise;  but, 
unless  our  views  are  extended  beyond  thia»  we 
should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  man  was  originally  created  in  this  imperfect 
state,  with  a  nature  so  propense  to  evil,  that  a 


itete- 
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eoiinterpoise  was  nequired  to  supply  a  conBtant  tEcr.  f. 
cheeky  and  that  this  was  fimnd  in  subjecting  him 
to  incessant  toil  to  procure  his  support,  a  natural 
condition  for  the  noblest  of  terrestrial  beings, 
sharply  and  irreconcilably  contrasted  with  that  of 
other  living  creatures.  The  difficulties  attending 
soch  a  supposition  would  seem  to  implicate  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  primitive  plan, 
and  appear  to  be  insurmountable.  Why  should 
he  not  have  been  created  firee  from  those  propen- 
sities to  evil,  which  rendered  such  a  subsequent 
arrangement  necessary  ? 
But,  upon  the  statement  of  Moses,  that  the  comports 

^         *  '  with  the 

original  ccmdition  of  man  was  perfect,  and  in-^^J** 
vohred  no  such  subjection  to  severe  and  incessant 
toil,  but  was  altogether  answerable  to  the  station 
of  superiority  over  the  whdb  creation,  conceded 
to  him  by  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  his 
Creator;  and  that  this  sentence,  now  so  fully 
corroborated  by  the  iacts  of  his  experience  and 
history,  was  an  equally  wise  and  benevolent  law, 
demanded  by  the  altered  moral  condition  in 
which  he  had  placed  himself;  every  thing,  then, 
appears  harmonious  and  reasonable;  the  divine 
character  is  vindicated,  and  the  sentence  first 
delivered  by  Moses,  and  realized  subsequently  in 
otir  actual  condition,  is  shown  to  be  a  most  wise 
and  mercifiil  arrangement,  to  preserve  us  from 
the  consequences  of  unbridled  passion,  and  to 
secure  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  the 
mtwe  race. 


164 
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^^^'  *'  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  we  are  now  en- 
t!r^tn\  titled  to  apply  the  remarkable  coincidexiee  he^ 
argmnenu     j^^j^  ^j^g  sentcncc  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  fisu^ts 

of  the  human  condition  and  history,  to  the  general 
ailment  in  which  we  are  engaged*  Have  we 
not  a  marked  and  most  accurate  fiilfibnent  of 
the  very  words  of  the  sentence  attributed  by 
Moses  to  the  Supreme  Being?  And  is  there 
any  probability  that  such  a  sentence  would  have 
been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  imposture  ?  Or 
could  any  fabricator  or  deceiver  be  supposed 
likely  to  fall  upon  a  statement  so  peculiar  in  its 
nature,  so  uncalled  for,  and  yet  so  accurately 
and  comprehensively  antidpative  of  all  that  has 
transpired,  and  is  transpiring,  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  our  race  ? 
fhlfTn'^S'  Certainly,  to  say  the  very  least,  it  was  highly 
PMtor  would  inip,»Qijable  that  the  fabricator  of  a  false  religion 
should  have  gratuitously  ventured  upon  suoh  de*^ 
licate  ground.  The  utterance  of  general  princi* 
pies  of  the  description  involved  in  the  Mosaic 
account,  would  have  been  cautiously  avoided  by 
any  one  who  wished  his  system  to  be  free  from 
objection,  and  secure  from  the  peril  of  collision 
with  facts  and  experience.  Neither  can  any 
thing  be  less  likely,  than  that  Moses  should  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  human 
condition,  to  enable  him  to  extract  the  laws  in 
question  from  what  he  observed.  We  luiow 
that  knowledge  of  this  kind  was  not  accumulated 
in  that  age.     And  the  acquaintance  with  facts 
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wiiicb  Moses,  or  any  other  wise  man,  might  have  i*ct.  i- 
had  in  those  times,  could  by  no  meaaa  have  sup*^ 
fUed  data  for  a  rule  which  was  to  be  applied 
to  all  mankind  through  all  ages.  Mere  human 
flcfenoe,  had  it  been  much  more  extensive  than 
we  know  it  really  was,  never  could  have  em- 
boldened any  ooe  safely  to  lay  down  such  com-« 
piehensive  and  accurate  principles. 
This  insight,  therefore,  into  the  hmnan  condi*-  impnei  tu- 

,  pcrnainral 

torn,  18  so  perfect,  so  strikingly  minute,  charac-  ^'^^^^'^^'j^- 
toistiG,  and  particular,  that  he  must  be  a  daring 
reaaoner  who  would  venture  to  attribute  its  accu- 
racy dther  to  the  natural  penetration,  or  the 
acquired  science  of  the  sacred  author.  Nothing 
can  be  more  foreign  from  the  general  diaraeter 
of  human  research,  observation,  or  scientific  dis* 
eovery,  tban*  the  decisive,  oracular,  and  yet  simple 
air  of  the  Mosaic  statement.  Who  could,  for  a 
moment,  suspect  the  writer  of  delivering,  in  these 
fientenees,  the  result  of  mere  human  observation 
or  of  philosophic  induction  ? 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  alternative  left  to  The  aitero.- 

live  left  to 

ns,  but  either  at  once  to  concede  to  this  extraor-  ^^^J****"^*- 
dinary  man  the  inspiration  he  professes,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  traced  several  striking 
eyidences,  or  to  conclude,  that  the  statement  under 
leriew  is  another  of  those  successful  conjectures, 
which  have  already  multiplied  upon  us,  as  we 
have  proceeded,  without  a  single  occasion  to  place 
even  a  solitary  fact  or  sentence  to  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the   account.     It    would,    indeed,    be    a 
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LECT.  L  singular  case  of  human  sagacity,  to  find  all  its 
conjectures  thus  happy ;  a  case  which  could  not, 
indeed,  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  the  supposition  cannot  be  maintained  in 
reference  to  any  of  the  statements  of  Moses, 
because  they  anticipate  fietcts  which  must  either 
have  defied  conjecture  altogether,  or  else  have 
suggested  conjectures  of  an  opposite  description. 
To  suppose  him  a  mere  happy  speculator  in  these 
matters,  and  to  admit,  thereby,  that  his  specula- 
tions have  all  come  true,  would  again  involve  us 
in  far  greater  difficulties  than  the  frank  admis- 
sion, that  they  are  such  comprehensive,  such 
accurate,  such  &r-seeing  statements,  as  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
enjoyed  divine  inspiration. 

But  we  will  not  yet  enforce  this  conclusion^ 
nor  attempt  to  drive  our  opponents  on  the 
dilemma  to  which,  we  presume,  the  still  greater 
force  of  evidence  yet  behind  must  finally  reduce 
them. 


LECTURE  II. 


THE  MOSAIC  8TATBMENT  OF  NATUBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  FACTS 
BBLATINQ  TO  THB  CREATION  AND  THE  HUMAN  RACE, 
COMPABSD  WITH  TBB  DI8COVBBIE8  OF  BCIBNCBy  THB 
RBCOBJD8   OF    HXBTQBTy   fcc. 

(CoHiimMdJ 


TiBGes  of  a  iibI verbal  deluge — The  covenant  with  Noah — 
The  Rainbow,  &c.  — Tower  of  Babel  —  Confusion  of 
languages — Origin  of  nations — Tripartite  division  of 
mankind — Traditions  of  the  place  whence  the  human 
tribes  originally  diverged — Principal  divisions  of  the 
hnman  family — Prophecy  of  Noah  respecting  the  na- 
tional cbaraeter  and  condition  of  the  races  derived  from 
his  three  sons,  &c. 


In  OUT  fonner  Lecture  we  traced  some  important  lect.  ii. 
and  hi^ly  interesting  coincidences,  which  histoi 


and  the  researches  of  scientific  men  have  esta-  uve  mtore 

of  the  «rgn- 

btiahed  between  yarious  facts  of  nature  and  the""'- 
very  early  statements  of  the  Mosaic  record.     We 
endeavoured  to  show  how  these  coincidences  bear 
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LECT.  II.  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writer.  In 
entering  npon  the  consideration  of  some  farther 
verifications  of  the  same  class,  not  less  important 
and  interesting,  allow  me,  in  brief,  to  remind 
you,  that  the  whole  argument  they  are  intended 
to  sustain  is  one  of  accumulation.  Justice  cannot 
be  done  to  the  sacred  volume,  unless  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  every  separate  coincidence,  clearly 
established,  not  only  possesses  the  weight  of  its 
own  independent  evidence,  but  that  it  both  gives 
and  receives  strength  by  its  harmony  with  others. 
It  renders  those  already  established  more  forcible, 
and  itself  derives  much  additional  value  from  its 
combination  with  them.  The  ancient  and  well 
known  simile  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  appropriately 
illustrates  this  observation.  If  we  could  draw  out 
and  easily  break  each  separate  stick,  yet  we  could 
not  break  the  whole  when  bound  t<^ether.  The 
argument  from  the  harmony  of  &cts,  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  testimony  of  the  record,  is 
of  this  description. 

Traces  of  a  universal  Deluge^  ew  ascertained  hy 

Science. 

Character!  of  Thc  uaiTative  of  this  event,  as  given  by  Moses, 
SITditaJe!'  is  affecting  and  solemn  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
possesses  all  the  marks  of  simple  troth,  and  ap- 
pears in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  other  events 
included  in  the  general  statement  of  the  creation, 
the  fall,  and  consequent  degeneracy  x>f  mankind. 
The  account  of  the  deluge  is  fuller   and  m<Hre 
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particular  than  the  earlier  statements  of  the  ^^^'  "• 
Mosaic  narrative.  Hereby  it  affords  a  greater 
variety  of  circumstances  for  the  application  of  the 
test)  which  we  have  already  found,  in  various 
instances,  corroborative  of  the  high  authority  of 
Moses. 

First,  we  have  a  distinct  statement  of  the  moral 
cause  of  the  deluge.  It  is  represented  as  a  divine 
visitation  for  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  then,  as 
foretold  some  years  before ;  next,  as  in  part  pro- 
vided against  by  the  preparation  of  an  ark,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  human  and  animal 
races  firom  extinctkm.  The  account  seems  further 
to  imply,  that  the  event  itself  was  miraculous. 
We  dismiss,  for  the  present,  all  consideration  of 
the  reasons  which  are  represented  as  inducing  the 
Almighty  to  inflict  this  judgment,  that  we  may 
concentrate  your  attention  on  the  fact  itself,  and 
the  agency,  both  primary  and  secondary,  by 
which  it  WHS  brought  about. 

The  eeneral  question,  whether  there  ever  has  ?"*»»"• 
been  a  universal  deluge,  has  been  much  dis-  ""^  ****"** ' 
cussed,  learnedly  and  scientifically  argued.  It 
would  be  quite  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  set 
before  you  even  an  outline  of  the  different  spe- 
culations and  theories  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  been  maintained  at  different  times,  and  by 
authors  <^  high  celebrity.  Most  of  these  theories 
have  been  found  scientifically  untenable,  and 
have  given  way,  one  after  another,  as  time  and 
research  have  brought  new  facts  to  light.     Our 
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''BCT' "-  chief  Goncent  will  now  be  to  inquite  how  fer  the 
present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  rerifieB  the 
general  statement  of  Sacred  Scripture^  or  how 
hx  it  seems  to  be  hostile  to  that  account,  or  only 
in  some  respects  to  modify  the  interpretations  pnt 
on  Moses. 
Te»'»mo»yo'  Before  I  enter  on?  what  may  be  termed  the 
u!l!ditton?''  geolc^cal  test  of  Moses,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
examine  how  &r  his  account  is  confirmed  by 
the  histories  and  traditions  of  natiooB  generally* 
It  will  form  a  good  presumptive  pi*oof  tiiat  Moses 
is  correct  in  this  matter,  if  it  shall  appeasr  that 
ethnical  traditions  generally  (and  still  more  if 
they  do  universally)  commence  with  this  feet. 

The  earliest  account,  next  to  that  given  by 
Moses,  was  preserved  by  Berosus,  in  the  Chal- 
dean annals,  being  extracted  from  records  which 
he  found  at  Babylon  during  the  period  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  This  account  states  that  a 
deity  appeared  unto  king  Xisuthrus,  in  a  dream, 
to  warn  him  that  all  mankind  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood,  and  that  he  might  save  fats 
family  and  relations,  together  with  birds  and 
beasts,  by  preparing  a  ship.  This  singular  nar- 
rative coincides,  in  every  important  particular, 
with  the  statement  of  Moses«* 

^  Alex.  Polyhistor  extracted  this  account  from  the  2d 
Book  of  Berosus;  and  Eusebius  gives  it  in  his  Greek 
Chronicle.  Josephus  against  Appion,  Cyril  against  Julian, 
Syncellos  and  Apollodoms,  quote  the  same  passage  from 
Ae  Chaldean  Aimals. 
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Abyd^ius,  a  writer  of  Median  and  Assyrian  Jf^^LiL 
history,  preserves  a  similar  account;  and  Diodorus 
Siculas  ascribes  a  tradition  of  the  same  event  to 
^  %yptians»  who  said  that  they  were  the  first 
of  mankind,  and  were  either  preserved  from  the 
universal  devastation,  or  sprang  up  anew  from 
the  teeming  earth  after  the  time  of  Deucalion. 
The  harmony  of  the  Greek  mythologies  with 
these  traditions  is  too  well  known  to  need  mcxre 
than  a  brief  reference.  They  represent  the  Su- 
imme  Deity  as  determining  to  destroy  the  wicked 
who  lived  in  l^e  brazen  age ;  that  Deucalion, 
directed  by  Prometheus,  constructed  a  vessel, 
(Xapwucoy)  that  having  stored  it  with  necessary 
provision,  he  took  his  wife  Pyrrha,  and  entered 
it  Jupiter  then  caused  it  to  rain  to  such  an 
excess,  that  all  mankind  perished,  except  a  few 
who  found  refuge  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains*  Deucalion  and  his  wife  having  floated 
on  the  waters  for  nine  days,  at  last  rested  on 
Mount  Parnassus.  Deucalion  then  entreated  that 
mankind  might  be  renewed  upon  the  earth,  and, 
in  answer  to  his  prayer,  he  was  directed,  with  his 
wtfe,  to  throw  stones  over  their  heads,  and  these 
were  to  be  transformed  into  men  and  women. 

Lucian,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  all  testify  to  the 
belief  of  a  universal  deluge,  though  Aristotle 
probably  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  limited  to  Greece ;  he  is,  however,  far  from  af- 
firming that  it  was  not  universal.  There  are  many 
other  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  Gre- 
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_il5?!iiL  cian  traditions  and  the  Mosaic  record,  which  need 
not  here  be  noticed.  A  very  complete  and  interest- 
ing review  of  them  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  vol.  2.  p.  3 12. 
It  may  be  quite  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose to  observe,   that  these  traditions  were,  in 
substance,   universaUy  prevalent  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  are  found  disseminated  among  modem 
nations  in  the  most  distant  and  opposite  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  in  all  their  different  degrees  of 
civilization.     Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  Sacred 
History,  has  collected  them  from  the  Chinese, 
the  books  of  the   Parsees,    the  Shanskrit,    the 
Arabians,    the    Turks,    the  Africans,    from   the 
different  nations  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  even  from  the  various  isles  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.     Wherever,  indeed,  there  is  any  attempt 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  present  po- 
pulation,   it    begins  with    the    preservation    of 
one  pair  of  human  beings,  or  a  single  family, 
by  some  floating  vessel.     This  is  usually  con- 
nected   with    a   previously   existing    race,    with 
the  anger  of  the  Supreme  Being  against  their 
sins,  and  with  the  desolation  of  the  earth  and 
the  tace  of  men,  by  a  general  inundation.     The 
leading  iacts  are  sometimes  obscured  by  fabulous 
and  absurd  additions,   or  mythological  fancies, 
^     evidently  graduated  to  the  degree  of  cultivation 
and  the  particular  superstitions  in  each  separate 
country,  but  still  incorporating  the  grand*  catas- 
trophe, together  with  the  means  stated  by  Mos^ 
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waters  fr(m  the  waters.''  Gen.  i.  2,  6,  9.  It  lkct.  u. 
would  appear,  from  the  sacred  record  itself,  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  was  under  water 
in  the  beginning^  or  prior  to  the  first  day  of  our 
time.  The  discovery,  therefore,  that  some  general 
flood  must  have  preceded  the  Noachic,  affords 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  invahdating  the 
Mosaic  account;  while  all  the  researches  of  the 
geologists  tend  to  confirm  that  account,  by  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  no  human  remains  can  be 
traced  to  any  previous  flood,  probably  none  even 
so  &r  back  as  Noah's.  I  am  aware  that,  upon  this 
point,  the  geologists  are  at  variance.  Some  con- 
tend, that  they  have  fbimd  human  remains  of 
the  same  age  as  the  extinct  fossil  animals;  but 
Dr.  Buckland,  who  has  referred  to  this  subject 
in  his  late  Bridgewater  Treatise,  assigns  all  those 
that  have  yet  been  discovered  to  a  much  more 
recent  period.  Mr.  Fairholme  insists  that  they  are 
of  the  same  age  as  the  animal  fossils  in  the  same 
places.  It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  yet  no  in- 
faltible  test  of  their'  antiquity ;  but  should  it  ap- 
pear, in  due  time,  when  the  parts  of  the  earth  in 
which  the  human  family  resided,  prior  to  Noah's 
flood,  shall  have  been  adequately  examined,  that 
none  have  been  preserved  in  a  fossil  state  from 
even  so  early  a  date,  it  will  not  be  at  all  surprising 
or  inconsistent,  upon  the  probable  supposition 
that  the  human  population  was  comparatively 
small,  perhaps,  also,  circumscribed  as  to  their 
dispersion,  and  because  they  would  more  readily 
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LBCT.  iL  be  choeen  as  prey  by  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  or 
by  those  larger  amphibious  animals  that  might,  for 
some  time,  abound  in  the  waters,  and  which,  even 
during,  and  long  after  their  subsidence,  must 
partly  seek  their  prey  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  mankind  would  not 
take  refuge  in  caves  or  dens,  as  many  of  the 
larger  animals  evidently  did,  firom  their  natural 
instinct,  such  places  being  their  accustomed 
haunts,  hut  men  would  naturally  flee  to  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  from  whence  they  would  necessarily 
be  washed  off,  and  be  the  first  to  lodge  ou  the 
parts  which  began  to  be  lefit  dry,  where  they 
must  inevitably  perish  from  the  effect  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  is,  therefore,  on  every  ac* 
count,  less  reason  to  expect  that  the  earth  should 
contain  human  remains  than  those  of  the  inferior 
animals.  The  fact,  as  far  as  at  present  examined, 
turns  out  precisely  in  accordance  with  these  siip* 
positions. 

oAjjjtoitrd  But  if  the  JVfosaic  account  is  perfectly  hanno* 
nious  with  the  theory  of  a  flood  long  ajxte^r  to 
that  of  Noah,  as  we  have  shown  it  is,  so  it  is 
surely  compatible  with  the  admi3sion  of  a^y 
number  of  local  or  limited  floods  since  that  date. 
We  are  naerely  informed  that  this  was  the  first 
and  only  general  deluge  which  has  occuried  since 
the  creation  of  man;  that  it  took  place  at  a  ceit^in 
date;  that  it  destroyed  man  and  beasts,  witjj^  tlfi^ 
specified  exceptions.  Geology  itself  fu^yirpor- 
roborates  so  much  of  the  saered  testin^pi^y,  and 
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this  corroboration  extends  even  to  the  determina-  jf  crjri. 
tion  of  the  fact,  that  the  great  destruction  of  the 
existing  races  of  animals  took  place,  not  in  the 
great  anterior  inundation,  nor  at  any  date  subse- 
quent to  that  assigned  by  Moses,  but  precisely  all 
over  the  earth,  as  far  as  yet  examined,  at  or  about 
the  same  time ;  and  that  time,  as  nearly  as  it  is 
possible  for  those  researches  to  decide,  at  the  very 
age  of  Noah.  I  am  aware  that  the  theories  of 
some  eminent  geologists  have  tended  to  throw  a 
considerable  degree  of  doubt  around  the  Mosaic 
statement.  But  I  think  the  hesitation,  which  is 
produced  in  some  minds,  and  the  direct  disbelief 
which  prevails  in  others,  is  to  be  altogether  attri- 
buted to  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  theory. 
A  probable  theory  for  explaining  some  pheno- 
iMaa  has  been  adopted  by  scientific  men,  fre- 
quently on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  individual, 
and  then  this  theory  becomes  a  standard  to 
which  they  try  to  reduce  every  thing  else.  It  is 
with  difficulty  they  are  induced  to  question  the 
^lidity  of  their  reasoning ;  the  easier  method  is 
to  question  the  divine  authority,  which  contradicts 
the  theory,  or  to  explain  away  its  assertions,  till 
they  become  vague  and  unmeaning.  Those  spe- 
culations of  some  geologists,  which  are  opposed 
to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge,  are  far  more 
Bkely  to  be  unsound  in  their  principles,  than  that 
Moses  was  mistaken,  or  the  traditions  and  histories 
of  all  nations  erroneous.  It  becomes  these  geolo- 
gists, therefore,  to  re-consider  the  first  principles 
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LECT^ji^  they  have  adopted,  and  especially  to  take  notice 
of  the  very  slender  and  questionable  ground  upon 
which  they  stand. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  here  refer  to  the 
recent  work  of  Mr.  Fairholme  on  this  subject,*  in 
which  he  has  apparently  shown  the  rashness  of 
some  modem  theories,  and  suggested  a  &r  more 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  visible 
phenomena  of  the  earth,  and  the  date  of  these 
phenomena,  than  had  before  been  given.  It  is 
not  possible  to  present  here  even  an  outline  of 
the  method  by  which  he  endeavours,  and,  as  I 
cannot  but  think  successfully,  in  the  main,  to 
prove  that  the  present  appearances  of  the  earth's 
sur&ce  may  all  be  more  readily  harmonized  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  universal  deluge  than  with  any 
other  theory.  The  arguments  by  which  he  arrives 
at  the  date  of  the  present  phenomena  of  the  earth's 
surface,  appear  far  more  comprehensive  and  satis- 
factory than  those  which  support  any  other  theory 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  examine.  According 
to  his  views,  every  appearance  and  every  operation 
now  going  on,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  date 
of  the  Noachic  deluge,  and  can  be  harmonized 
with  no  other  date,  and  explained  by  no  other 
theory.  To  his  work,  destined,  as  I  cannot  but 
think  it  is,  to  work  a  very  considerable  change  in 
the  views  of  geologists,  I  refer  those  readers  who 

*  *'  New  and  Conclusive  Physical  Demonstrations,  both 
of  the  Fact  and  Period  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge.'*  Ridgwav, 
1837. 
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are  curious  in  this  matter,  and  who  wish  to  see  I'Vct.  ii. 
the  subject  more  fully  handled  than  is  compatible 
with  the  plan  of  these  Lectures.     The  following 
abstract  of  this  theory,  in  the  author's  own  words, 
must  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

"  1.  We  find,   by  an  extended  view  of  the 
"  systems  of  valleys,  over  the  whole  earth,  that 
"*  they  form  groups  and  combinations  of  inland 
''  drainage,   felling,  in  all  directions^  from  the 
"  summit   levels  of  the  dry  lands,  of  whatever 
"  degree  of  elevation,  to  the  exact  level  of  the 
^'  present  sea.     This  reminds  us  of  precisely  such 
"  fisicts  as  are  seen  on  a  small  scale,  in  nature, 
"  and  leads  directly  to  the  inference  which  Hutton 
"  and  Play&dr  drew  from  them,  viz.  that  valleys 
"  unquestionably    owed   their   origin    to   water. 
"  Here  we  find  cause,  however,    for   diverging 
''  from ,  the  Huttonian  theory  on  this  point ;  for, 
'^  instead  of  supposing  with  these   philosophers, 
'*  that   the  water   here  spoken  of  was  that   of 
"  existing  rivers^  working  out  their  own  channels 
"  during  immense  periods  of  time,  we  are  led 
''to  a  totally  different  conclusion,  by  the  innu- 
"  merable  dry  valleys,  which  equally  accord  in 
"  their  levels  with  the  rest  of  the  system ;  and 
"  which  distinctly  prove,  that  the  agent  by  which 
''  these  grooves  were  scooped  out,  is  no  longer  to 
"  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  our  continents. 

"  2.  We  find  further  testimony  to  this  aqueous 
"  agency,  in  the  fact  of  the  side  valleys  falling 
*'  into  inland  lakcs^  being  all  hollowed  out,  whe- 
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thear  dfy  i)^  otherwise,  to  the  exact  leoel  af^eueh 
lakea  respectwehfy  as  the  larger  draiiis  mve  to 
that  of  the  ocean.  In  Urn  particalar,  dieae 
lake'trihutaries  differ  materially  firom  the  uni- 
versal  character  of  river^tributaries^  which  latter 
join  a  central  inclined  plane,  on  both  sadee,  each 
valley  at  its  awn  proper  levels  as  PlayfiEur  has 
justly  remarked,  in  proving  an  aqueous  agency. 
"  3.  We  find,  in  these  facts,  the  clearest  testi- 
mony in  proof  of  the  whole  system  having  been 
simultaneously  formed ;  for  we  perceive  no  pause 
nor  cheeky  in  descending  fiT>m  the  lushest 
Alpine  summits,  down  to  the  very  level  of  iiie 
sea,  in  which  all  main  valleys,  whether  of 
oTse  mile  or  of  one  thousand  miles  in  length, 
finally  terminate. 

^'  4.  Having  proved  that  valleys  ccumot  have 
owed  their  origin  to  the  streams  which  now  flow 
.through  them,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  die 
streams  originating  in  the  condensed  atmoii^liie- 
ric  vapour,  naturally  pursued,  at  their  birti^, 
such  courses  as  they  already  found  prepared 
for  them ;  we  are  next  led  to  the  consideration 
of  such  abrading  action  as  they  have  ever  sinoe 
exercised,  at  every  rocky  impediment  over 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  leap»  We  have 
seen  that>  in  almost  all  well-defined  waterfalls, 
the  amount  of  loss  can  be  shown  to  be  l^t 
small ;  and  that  they,  consequently,  oppose,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  the  theory  of  immense 
periods   of  time.      But,  at  Niagara,    we   have 
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''  jfound  such  a  oomhlnatioii  a£  imiaeixBe  power  lbct.il 

"  in  dK  agent,  and  of  weakness  in  the  resisting 

"body,  togetlter  with  so  singular  and  complete 

^^a  correspooiding  link,  in  the  superficial  form 

^^  of  the  continent,  that  we  are  irresistibly  forced 

''  to  a  pooBt,  in  space,  beyond  which  the  evidences 

'^  of  this  action  suddenly  cetise  to  conduct  us :  and 

''  we'  ve  compelled  to  admit  the  fact  of  that 

''  oonanencementj    which    De    Luc    more    dimly 

*'  peicmFed ;   whidi  Hutton  and   Playfair  over- 

''  kidced  or  rejected ;    and  which   has  hitherto 

''  escaped  tbe  notice  of  all  subsequent  writers  on 

"  geology. 

"  5i  From  this  point,  in  spacCj  we  are  next 
''  catiedto  the  consideration  of  an  equally  definable 
"  point  in  timcy  to  which  these  phenomena  irre- 
''sistibly  conduct  us.  For  as  the  cataract  of 
*'  Niagara  is  eridently  working,  at  a  certain  rate, 
''  in  a  hundred  years ;  and  as  the  distance  from  its 
''  pfepent  site  is  only  about  sev&i  miles  to  the 
'^  point  where  this  natural  saw  must  necessarily 
''  have  been  first  set  in  motion,  we  cannot  avoid 
'^  arriving  at  a  d^nite  period  for  that  interesting 
"event  The  widest  calculations  do  not  lead 
"  to  a  period  of  more  than  about  10,000  years, 
''  as  the  duration  of  this  ceaseless  action ;  and 
**  we  have  shown  that,  as  the  agent  has  been  of 
"  equal  power^  while  the  resisting  body  has  been 
"  by  one^-half  weaker  than  it  is  now,  we  must 
^^neoeBsarily  reduce  that   period  in   proportion, 
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''BOT.  II.  "  to  only  about  one-half  that  time ;  tliat  is,  to  a 
"  period  of  about  four  or  five  thousand  years* 

**  6.  Considering  that  the  waters  of  Niagara 
"  compose  the  drainage  of  fully  one  half  the 
"  breadth  of  the  North  American  Continent,  and 
"  that  all  the  other  systems  and  groups  of  rivers 
"  of  the  New  World  are  exactly  similar,  (with 
the  exception  of  this  great  natural  chrono- 
meter;) we  are  led,  by  &ir  analogy,  to  similar 
^^  conclusions  with  regard  to  them,  even  in  the 
^^  absence  of  similar  proofe ;  and  we  thus  find, 
^^  that  as  the  birth  of  every  river  must  have  taken 
'^  place  from  the  very  first  day  that  the  lands 
^^  became  elevated  above  the  ocean,  (under  which, 
^^  we  know  from  the  strata,  and  their  fossil  con- 
^'  tents,  that  they  once  were ;)  and  as  the  opera- 
'^  tion  of  Niagara  also  began  at  Queenstown,  on 
that  same  day,  when  the  shallow  basin  of  Lake 
Erie  first  overflowed  its  margin ;  we  are  then 
led,  by  all  laws  of  inductive  reasoning,  to  the 
origin  of  the  whole  American  Continent^  as  a 
dry  landj  at  a  period  not  mare  remote  than 
about  four  or  five  thousand  years. 
"  7.  From  this  branch  of  evidence,  we  next 
"  come  to  a  still  more  conclusive  chain  of  testi- 
"  mony,  afforded  by  the  sea  coasts  in  every  land. 
"  We  have  then,  at  length,  perceived  the  glarijig 
^'  fact,  which  has  so  long  escaped  attention,  that 
'*  the  supefficial  forms  of  all  the  lands  have 
*^  an  inclination  towards  the  level  of  the  ocean^ 
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"  and  that,  in  the  known  principle  of  two  lines  ^^'^' "- 

"inevitably  crossing  each  other,  if  extended  at 

'*  different  angles,  this  sloping  Une  of  land  in- 

"  variably/  touches  the  horizontal  line  of  the  sea, 

'*  at  but  a  very  small  distance  from  the  base  of 

"  the  present  cliifs. 

"  8.  Hence  we  are  again  led  to  an  unavoidable 
"  period  of  catnmeficement.  For,  as  the  action  of 
^  the  restless  surge  is  to  the  sea  coasts,  what  that 
"  of  Niagara  is  to  its  rocky  channel,  namely, 
"  ceaseless  and  destructive,  we  altogether  lose 
''  sight  of  the  posstbiRty  of  this  marine  action, 
"  at  the  exact  point  beyond  that  where  the  super- 
"  ficial  outlines  of  sea  and  land  come  in  contact. 
"  There  the  first  waves  broke  upon  the  new-bom 
"  land,  on  a  certain  day ;  since  that  time  they 
'^  have  never  ceased  advancing  upon  the  shore ; 
^^and  as  the  dry  lands  all  slope  upwards,  while 
*^the  level  of  the  sea  continues  the  same,  the 
"  cKffs  necessarily  become  every  year  higher,  and 
"  80  they  must  continue  to  do.  But  while  this  is 
"  going  on  before  our  eyes,  we  are  brought  to 
"a  complete  pause,  beyond  the  above  point  of 
^^  contact.  We  know  that  ever  since  wind  and 
"  water  have  existed,  there  must  have  been  waves; 
"  we  know  and  see  the  destructive  effects  of  such 
"  waves ;  but  beyond  this  point  of  contact,  there 
**  could  be  no  destruction,  simply  because  there 
"  was  no  land  for  waves  to  break  upon.  The 
"  present  lands,  then,  rose  into  existence,  above 
'*  the  level   of   the  waters,    (or   that    level   was 
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'J""*'  "■  "  depressed,  which  comes  to  the  same  thin^,^  at 
a  certain  definite  period ;  and  since  that  period, 
when  a  point  of  resistance  was  iirst  offered  to 
the  waves,  these  latter  have  never  ceased  to 
"  bite  into  the  shores. 

*'  9.  The  results  of  many  observations,  on  the 
*'  sea  coasts  of  France  and  England,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  not  more  than  from  a  few  hundred 
yards,  to  a  mile,  have  been  already  worn  from 
the  sloping  lands.  In  a  few  remarkable  cases 
"  of  low  and  soft  shores,  (as  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
'^  &c.)  the  loss  may  be  a  little  more  than  a  mfile; 
''  but  the  general  average  of  loss  may  be  stafed 
"  at  but  half  a  miky  or  880  yards.  Tliis  space, 
"  (or  31,680  inches,)  if  divided  over  a  period  of 
"  10,000  years,  gives  an  average  annual  has  of 
"  only  about  three  inches,  which  is  evident! jr  too 
*'  little  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of  Idas 
"  which  we  now  see  in  progress.  We  are,  there- 
"  fore,  under  the  imperative  necessity  of  greatly 
**  diminishing  the  period;  and  we  are  thus  forcibly 
**  led  to  some  point  between  the  historic  times 
"  and  the  above  10,000  years. 

"  10.  Nearer  than  this  to  the  truth  we  cannot 
^^  at  present  come,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessa^. 
''  But  as  such  evidences  are  to  be  seen  throughout 
^^  all  our  sea  coasts,  without  exception,  and  as  we 
^'  thus  establii^  innumerable  indexes,  where  cause 
'Vand  effect  are  in  complete  and  invariable  ac- 
"  cordance ;  the  whole  indicating  the  birth  of  our 
"  European  lands,  at  the  very  same  period  with 
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**  that  winch  Niagara  points  out  as  the  origmof  t^wyr,  n. 

'^  the  Nev  World,  we  thus  fiorm  a  ehain  of  cos- 

^  responding  testimony,  such  as^  perhaps,  cannot 

*'  be  surpassed  in  any  branch  of  science ;   and 

"  prove    to    demonstration,    not  only  the    long 

'*  denied  fact  of  a  commmcement  to  the  present 

'^  system   of  things,    but   also   tlie  very  reemt 

"'  period  of  that  commencement."  p.  329* 

Instead,  then,  of  geology  being  really  hostile  to 
levelatioD,  its  testimony  is,  I  conceive,  beyond  all 
that  might  have  been  anticipated,  confirmatory*  of 
the  grand  general  statement. 

Tbouflrh  we  miiiht  bere  be  entitled  to  pass  over  Th«ory  or 
the  specujbtfions  and  theories  which  relate  to  the  *' "  **•*"*•• 
causatioa  >  of  the  deluge,  or  the  several  deluges, 
whether  gene^  or  local,  which  are  alleged  to 
tmve  taken  place,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  allow  it 
to  he  thought,  that  we  shrink  from  any  true  dis- 
coi^ries  of  science,  or  that  we  wish  to  shelter 
levelatioti  from  the  application  of  any  £edr  test 
to  whidi  it  can  be  subjected.     Yet  the  geological 
the(^t  has  no  right  to  complain,  if,  while  we 
admit  every  well-authenticated  iact,  we  demur  to 
some  of  the  inferences  deduced  from  such  facts, 
or  hesitate  to  accept  his  theory  for  explaining  or 
grouping  his  fects  under  general  laws.     We  are 
fairly  entitled  to  do  so,  upon  the  past  histcMy  of 
tins-  new   and   popular  science,   since  we    have 
OMitinu^ly  seen  the  ablest  cultivators  of  it. con- 
stndoed-^to   abandon  theory  after  theory,   con- 
clusion after  conclusion;  since  we  see,  moreover, 
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^^^' »'  that  there  are  scarcely  any  two  of  its  advoeates 
who  agree  in  any  thing  beyond  &cts,  and  that 
these  are  not  always  so  clear  as  to  preclude  dis- 
agreement ;  since,  again,  we  find  that  no  theory 
of  the  formation  of  the  different  classes  of  rocks 
can  be  yet  made  to  comport,  even  generally,  with 
facts,  for  we  hear  one  of  the  first  rate  geologists 
admitting,  that  ^^  Much  remains  to  be  done  before 
^^  the  structure  of  the  various  formations  of  the 
**  British  isles  can  safely  be  appealed  to,  as  one 
of  those  complete  middle  terms  of  comparison, 
by  help  of  which  the  disjointed  fragments  of  a 
^*  former  world  niay,  in  imagination,  be  reunited ; 
'^  that,  respecting  the  perplexing  phenomena  of  the 
^'  crag  beds  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  we  are  gene- 
^'  rally  deficient  of  information ;  that  the  accounts 
^'  of  all  our  tertiary  strata,  however  excellent  at 
"  the  time  they  were  written,  must  be  entirely 
^^  remodelled ;  that  even  the  history  of  the  oolitic 
series,  (the  boast  of  English  geolc^y,)  to  which 
foreign  naturalists   are  attempting  to  conform 
some  of  their  own  secondary  rocks,  is  defective ; 
that  the  history  of  the  coal  formations  is  not  yet 
perfect;   that  the  great  corresponding  deposits 
"  of  Cumberland  are  undescribed."  *   When  these 
admissions  are  made  by  the  ablest  geologists, 
surely  it  evinces  not  too  much  caution  to  say, 
we  hesitate  in  accepting  any  thing  that  militates 
against  evidence  which,  in  so  many  mysterious 
matters,  has  not  only  been  proved  correct,  but 

♦  Sedgwick. 
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absolutely  anticipative  of  the  most  material  dis-  lect.  ii. 
coveries  of  real  science.  These  observations  are 
intended  to  be  used  only  in  bar  of  the  theorizings 
which  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  perfect  or  sound. 
In  particular  I  apply  them  to  the  question  of 
causation^  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine 
according  to  the  views  given  of  it  by  some  of  the 
modem  speculators  in  geology,  and  principally, 
as  that  view  is  intended  to  bear  against  the  mira- 
culous production  of  the  great  Noachic  deluge. 
It  has,  of  late,  been  attempted  to  contradict  whether  by 

*-  purely  nata- 

Moses,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  great"'*"*** 
deluge,  to  which  the  sacred  record  and  all 
national  traditions  refer,  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  perfectly  natural  causes, — causes  still  in 
operation,  which  have  been  in  operation  through 
interminable  periods,  and  which  are  destined, 
after  a  given  cycle  of  ages,  to  issue  again  in  the 
same  results.  This  speculation  carries,  indeed,  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  first  names  in  geological 
science;  but  since  it  is  a  speculation  depending 
altogether  on  the  ascertainment  of  laws,  which  at 
present  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  disco- 
very, and  depends  upon  a  science,  the  very  first 
principles  of  which  are  imperfect  and  fluctuating, 
we  cannot  but  deem  it,  in  every  view,  highly  pre- 
sumptuous and  improbable.     It  might  be  a  suf-  opinion  or 

^    ,  *  °  Cavleranrl 

tcient  answer  to  this  bold  speculation,  to  cite  the  »««^»*»^- 
opinion  both  of  Cuvier  and  Buckland,  that  no 
known  causes  in  nature  will  account  for  the  facts 
which  every  where  appear.    Dr.  Bucklsdid  says, — 
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^*cr.  11.  "  In  the  whole  course  of  n^y  geologiqal  traveb, 
from  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  from  Calais  to  die 
Carpathians,  in  Ireland  or  in  Italy,  I  have 
"  scarcely  ever  gone  a  mile  without  finding  a 
^'  perpetual  succession  of  deposits  of  gravel,  sandy 
**  and  loam,  in  situations  that  cannot  be  referred 
"  to  the  action  of  modem  torrents,  rivers,  or  lakes, 
^^  or  any  existing  causes ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
"  still  more  striking  diluvial  phenomenon  <^ 
^^  drifted  masses  of  rocks,  the  greater  part  of 
"  the  northern  hemisphere,  from  Moscow  to  the 
'^  Mississippi,  b  described,  by  various  geologieal 
travellers,  as  strewed  on  its  hills,  as  well  as  its 
valleys,  with  blocks  of  granite  and  other  rooks 
'*  of  enormous  magnitude,  which  have  been 
"  drifted  (mostly  in  a  direction  from  north  to 
'^  south)  a  distance,  sometimes,  of  many  hundred 
'*'  miles  from  their  native  beds,  across  mountains 
"  and  valleys,  lakes  and  seas,  by  a  force  of  water 
"  which  must  have  possessed  a  velocity  to  which 
^^  nothing  that  occurs  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
irnX!a^  "  globe  affords  the  slightest  parallel."  Hiat  the 
same  general  causes  are  in  operation  now  which 
have  been  in  operation  ever  since  the  present 
system  of  the  world  was  established,  may  be  fully 
conceded,  and  that  such  causes  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  local  and  limited  inundati<ms;  birt 
when  we  consider  what  a  coincidaice,  what  a 
simultaneous  co*operation  of  theae  would  be  m^ 
quired  all  over  the  world,  to  produce  a  general 
deluge,  and  that  it  is  highly  unphilosopUeal  »to 


of  nataral 
caaiet. 
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snppdde  such  a  uhiversal  coincidence,  when  we  lbct.  ii. 
«in  produce  no  fact  that  proves  any  analogous 
mneidence  ever  to  have  taken  place,  we  are 
eoitttniiiied  to  say  that  the  admission  of  all  such 
known  causes  affords  no  suggestion  whatever 
towards  the  explanation  of  a  general  deluge; 
betaufici  they  are  never  known  to  produce  the 
suae  effect  every  where  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  is  highly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible, 
diat  they  ever  should.  All  that  they  have  ever 
been  known  to  effect  have  been  inundations  of  a 
ray  limited  and  local  nature,  and  by  no  means 
presenting  results  parallel  to  those  which  attest 
the  universality  of  the  great  general  deluge. 

Our  appeal,  then,  is  to  the  broad,  the  universal  ^"iSwel**" 
testimony  of  nature,  that  it  has  undergone  a  ▼o'!?£f .que. 
violent  diaraption,  a  catastrophe  in  every  part  of 
the  whc^  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  at  once^  the  traces  of  which  are 
as  dear  as  if  they  had  been  impressed  only  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  certain  that  the  appearance  of 
all  lands,  sloping,  as  they  uniformly  do,  from 
their  highest  hills  or  mountains,  by  one  series  of 
valleys  aflter  another,  regularly  down  to  the  level 
of  the  ocean  on  all  sides,  indicates,  as  some  think, 
an  aqueous  cause  rather  than  an  igneous  and 
vokanic  one,  as  having  imparted  to  them  their 
last  and  present  form.*  But  the  powers  which 
oosid  have  coni^ired  to  produce  all  these  effects 

*  For  che  fuller  illustration  of  these  views,  I  must  refer 
toHr.  Fairhohne'ft  work  before  mentioned.     See  p.  118. 
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^^^'  "*  now  nowhere  appear.  Many  of  the  particalars  of 
this  catastrophe  may  be  explained  by  the  obser- 
vations to  which  geology  has  led,  and  its  theory 
for  the  production  of  partial  inundations  may  be 
true,  and  yet  fall  infinitely  short  of  accounting  for 
that  deluge,  which  must  have  been  every  whefe 
contemporaneous,  comparatively  sudden,  and,  in 
some  respects,  violent;  not  like  the  partial  ones, 
slow  and  gradual.  Moses  asserts  that  the  waters 
prevailed  ^'  fifteen  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,''  and  the  mountains  them- 
selves every  where  attest  this  truth.  But  where 
can  we  find  any  cause  now  in  operation  that 
could  be  imagined  capable  of  producing  tins 
phenomenon  at  the  same  time  in  every  part  of 
the  earth's  surfieice?  Geology  has  certainly  dis- 
covered none ;  and,  so  £00*  as  the  laws  of  nature 
are  known,  a  universal  flood  appears  to  be  an 
impossibility,  and  could  have  been  e£Pected  only 
by  miracle.  Wherever  the  mountains  have  been 
examined,  they  are  found  to  gontain,  even  on 
their  summits,  shells  and  skeletons  of  fish  from 
the  deep  beds  of  the  ocean,  mingled  with  the 
bones  of  animals  that  inhabit  the  forests.  The 
Alps,  Ararat,  Libanus,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyre- 
nees, all  retain  proofs  that  the  sea  has  passed 
over  their  summits,  leaving  deposits  bdbind  which 
could  have  been  brought  there  only  by  some  ex- 
traordinary power,  operating  to  raise  the  sea  fiur 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  causing  it  to  sweep 
over  the  continents,  bearing  many  of  their  heaviest 
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coatodtB  along  with  it,  while  it  deposited  many  of  ^^J^-  i^ 
its  own  in  their  stead* 

Now  to  have  produced  this  all  round  the  world,  Phow^.'^J*'* 
at  or  near  the  same  time>  would  imply  such  a  toTis'efitci. 
power  acting  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  waters, 
as  we  cannot  discover  in  any  of  the  known 
laws  of  nature,  and  such  as  appears  altc^ether 
diffisrent  firom  that  which  Mr.  Lyell  has  described 
in  the  formation  of  deltas^  at  the  mouth  of  large 
rivers^  producing  those  gradual  and  comparatively 
quiet  and  contracted  inundations,  which  have 
iniraded  some  countries,  and  permanently  over- 
whelmed some  large  tracts  of  land;  or  such,  as 
he  supposes,  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
bursting  of  large  lakes  through  their  earthly  bar* 
riers — effects  which  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to 
have  taken  place  to  any  thing  like  the  adequate 
extent,  and  certainly  not  simultaneously  over  the 
whole  world. 

Indeed,  none  of  these  cases  present  to  the  ima- 
gination any  parallel  to  a  universal  deluge,  or 
aflFord  the  slightest  clue  to  the  discovery  of  any 
cause  that  could  account  for  it.  The  sea  could 
not  have  arisen  to  the  requisite  height  over  the 
lands  and  mountains  without  forsaking  its  own 
proper  level,  and  leaving  its  bed  just  so  much 
lower  than  it  now  is.  We  know  of  no  cause  that 
could  have  raised  it  to  such  a  height,  and  borne  it 
across  the  lands,  while  its  natural  tendency  would 
have  been  to  keep  its  level.  But  its  surface  must 
have  been  reduced  just  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 

K  2 
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LECT.  iL  tity  of  water  required  for  flooding  the  continents* 
No  power  discoverable  in  nature  could  have  thus 
reversed  its  tendency.  It  appears,  moreover,  just 
as  unsatisfactory  to  allege  the  operation  of  volcanic 
power  as  the  cause,  either  of  upheaving  the  dry 
lands,  or  of  forcing  the  waters  of  the  ocean  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  since  aU  that  has  ever 
appeared  of  such  forces  falls  infinitely  short  of  the 
effect  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
volcanos  could  have  imparted  to  the  hills,  and 
vales,  and  plains,  their  present  appearances,  and 
equally  inconceivable  that  volcanos  should  have 
effected  this  every  whercj  and,  as  most  observers 
agree,  nearly,  or  exactly,  at  the  same  time.  It 
is,  therefore,  utterly  vain  to  adduce  the  force  of 
volcanic  eruptions,  since,  if  they  were  a  thousand 
times  as  great,  and  a  thousand  times  as  numerous 
as  they  are,  or  ever  have  been  known  to  be,  still 
they  could  neither  upheave  all  the  lands  out  of 
the  sea,  supposing  them  under  its  level,  nor 
throw  up  all  the  requisite  waters^  over  the  lands, 
supposing  those  lands,  at  the  time,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  appears  equally  vain  to  refer  for 
illustration  of  the  supposed  cause  to  the  pro- 
duction of  local  inundations,  by  the  gradual  stop- 
page of  the  mouths  of  large  rivers ;  since,  if  all 
the  rivers  in  the  world  were  to  keep  time  with 
each  other  in  this  process,  which  would  be  some-* 
thing  about  as  miraculous  as  making  all  the 
clocks  and  watches  in  the  world  to  go  precisely 
together,  still  the  inundations  could   never  rise 
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above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  tides,  would  be  ^^cr-  "• 
for  enough  from  reaching  the  tops  even  of  mo- 
derate hills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, and,  besides,  must  still  be  a  gradual  flood, 
altogether  destitute  of  those  violent  eflfects,  and 
of  that  uniform  character,  described  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  of  flowii^  from  north  to  souths  which  seems 
to  be  precisely  contrary  to  what  must  have  been 
the  course  of  the  waters,  if  they  had  risen  natu- 
rally. They  would  then  have  flowed  from  their 
great  depositories  in  the  south. 
The  principal  facts,  therefore,  speak  for  them-  Pauore  or  aii 

1  mi  1  1    i»        1  theory  un 

selves.  Ihey  seem  utterly  to  defy  the  attempts  of^**'**^- 
the  philosophers  to  constrain  them  into  theories, 
or  reduce  them  to  the  known  laws  of  nature.  If 
there  was  miracle  any  where,  or,  at  least,  the 
intervention  of  divine  power,  it  was  seen  in  the 
deluge.  Creation  itself  would  scarcely  be  a  more 
decided  proof  of  a  divine  power  in  immediate 
operation.  Many  wonderful  facts  are,  we  admit, 
brought  to  light  by  geological  researches;  but 
it  has  hitherto  made  little  advance  in  accounting 
for  the  effects  it  has  traced.  Its  course  has  all 
along  been  marked  by  too  great  a  fondness  for 
generalizing,  too  great  an  antipathy  to  admit 
almighty  power,  and  a  fond  credulity  of  every 
thing  that  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  calling 
in  question  the  accuracy  of  Moses.  Hence  it  is 
continually  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  aban- 
don its  own  &vourite  and  most  cherished  specu- 
lations.     None  of  its  discoveries  have  yet  been 
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LBCT.  II.  wrought  into  a  valid  impeachment  of  any  part 
of  the  sacred  record.  There  are,  we  admit,  many 
difficult  and  unexplained  facts;  nor  is  it  won- 
deriul  that,  in  so  vast,  so  profound,  so  difficult 
a  subject,  there  should  be;  but  the  two  grand 
points,  the  universality  of  a  deluge,  at  the  date 
assigned  to  it  by  Moses,  and  the  miraculous 
nature  of  the  agency  by  which  it  must  have 
been  effected,  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  all  the 
facts  hitherto  discovered,  as  well  as  by  the  con* 
spicuous  fsdlure  of  all  other  explanations. 

The  striking  verification  which  the  first  of  these 
points  has  received  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
and  by  the  negative  kind  of  proof  which  is  alone 
applicable  to  the  other,  or  our  ignorance  of  all 
causes  adequate  to  its  production,  save  the  divine 
agency,  is  such  as  cannot  be  counteracted  by  a 
few  difficult  or  unexplained  phenomena.  Revela- 
tion has  the  unrivalled  honour  of  recording,  by 
anticipation,  the  substance  of  all  the  investigations 
and  researches  of  science  on  this  sublime  and 
difficult  subject.  The  accurate  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  inspired  writer,  it  is  obvious,  could 
not  have  been  obtained  by  the  same  process  of 
investigation  as  that  which  has  led  many  of  the 
most  eminent  geologists  to  the  same  general 
conclusions.  He  could  have  been  qualified  to 
impart  all  this  information  only  by  that  Spirit 
of  divine  wisdom,  which  we  have  already  traced 
in  so  many  remarkable  and  convincing  parti- 
culars. 
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It  would  be  very  unworthy  of  a  philoBopbic  ^^^' " 
spiiit  to  allow  our  knowledge  on  the  great  leading  Sft^llSe"* 
&ctB  to  be  disturbed  by  our  ignorance  on  a  few  ulTiy*trivi.i. 
points,  that  are  yet  veiled  in  darkness,  and  which, 
judging  from  our  experience  in  similar  cases, 
there  is  every  probability  may  be  yet  shown  to 
comport  perfectly  with  the  sacred  imrrative. 
Facts  quite  as  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
Mosaic  statement,  as  any  now  ascertained,  and 
which  at  one  period  were  deemed  absolute  evi- 
dence against  the  truth  of  his  record,  have  been 
shown  either  to  have  been  mistaken,  or  reasoned 
upon  hastily,  and  made  the  basis  for  the  an- 
nooncenient  of  laws,  which  other  &cts  have  en- 
tirely demolished.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  little 
astofiiskmg,  that  the  frequent  failure  of  the  geolo- 
gists to  make  good  their  theories,  the  constant 
remodelling  of  them  by  their  own  hands,  and  the 
gradual  oonvergence  of  all  their  established  prin- 
ciples to  these  four  points ;  the  universality  of  at 
least  one  grand  catastrophe;  the  accordance  of 
their  own  date  of  that  catastrophe  with  the  time 
of  Noah ;  the  agency  of  it  by  water,  influenced 
by  some  unknown  power ;  and  the  origination  of 
the  present  race  of  mankind  with  this  catastrophe; 
it  is  ast<»iishing,  I  say,  that  these  things  do  not 
repress  their  theorizings,  and  constrain  them  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  collection  of  facts. 

Thev  start  in  the  race  of  speculation  upon  luosicai  pit>. 

J  *  *  eeaurc  of 

ground  which  we  cannot  concede  to  them,  that 


8om«  tbco- 
riait. 


i*BCT.  M.  ^H  tb0  diffOTent  mauBses.  of  matter  of- which  ^  the 
earth  consists,  have  been  formed  origCMifly  ac- 
eotding  tg  the  laws  which  th^  now  oteerre*  to 
))e  in  operation;  that  is  to  say,  that  natoral  causes 
l^ave  produced  the  primitive  creation  without  di€ 
iaterventijOSL  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  Tins  we 
pronounce  at  once  to  be  absurd,  because-  there 
can  be  no  natural  laws  without  a  i^reitiiig'  power, 
an  arranging  mind,  and  a  previously  exiatMg 
creation.  Mr,  Sharon  Turner  well  obeerves^-^ 
*.*  It  is  even  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  die 
^^  natural  causes  now  in  operation,  ccmld  have 
*•  formed  our  world,  h  is  i  from  its  dompDeted 
^  formation  that  they  arise,  and  are  wlmt  they 
*^  are.  They  are  the  produced^  and  n6t  the  pro^ 
''  duoers.  Natural  causes  ar6  the  remit 'O^  cveaM 
^  don,  not  its  makers.  They  arise^  Iroib'  Ae 
^*  construction,  composition,  positionB,  aiid  i^ma^ 
*^  terial  relations,  and  arranged  ag^ncdles  «f  ^  'tjie 
*^  created  things ;  but  they  have  not  febricated 
*^  them.  All  die  laws  of  nature  in  our  world'  w^ 
^^  posterior  to  its  structure,  not  anteri<M^  fratoeiw 
^^  of  it.  It  is  the  artificial  creation  of  all  things,' 
*^  by  an  intelligent  Artificer,  which  gives  to  Idl 
^^  natural  laws  and  causes  their  vegry  existence. 
*^  They  are  not  in  being  until  the  fabric  and  the 
^^  mechanism  are  completed ;  until  each  is  placed 
*^  in  such  relative  positions,  and  in  such  com-^ 
*'  pounds,  and  endued  with  such  properties,  and 
^^  associated  with  such  moving  agenciee,  as  we 
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^'  cmhiwm^  isoffmsxA  oi^  aad  firom  which  they  leot.  n. 


If  a  creation  is  to  be  admitted  at  all,  then  this  crcatiou 

Crceedef  all 

vUch-  iiD  *  laws  wwe  preriotiflly  applicable.  Geolo- 
gifts-  iDay  say^  that  it  lequires  8o  many  myriaidd 
of  years  to  produce  the  primitive  rocks,  but  their 
Jtmndn^j  though  appaieatly  analc^ieal^  is  inap* 
plicable-  ta  the  c^e  in  haud^  because  it  com* 
menoes  with  applying  laws  which  they  have 
deduced  fraoi  things  now  in  existence,  to  the  very 
prwluotian  of  those  things.  If  we  should  apply 
Ihe  law  of  our  own  progressive  and  slow  growth 
to  Ihe  first  man^  as  formerly  hinted,  we  ^ould 
be  gdUty  of  defying  the  possibility  of  his  creation 
'm  a  perfect  state  at  once,  and  of  attributing  a 
Ian  whioh  belongs  to  a  particular  order  of  created 
beings,  to  one  not  yet  in  existence.  We  should 
suppose  the  law,  before  we  have  supposed  that 
to  which  it  seiates ;  or  we  should  be  guilty  of  the 
sb^itdity.  of  just  making  the  law  the  Creator ^ 
vhich  -assuredly  were  less  rational  than  to  suppose 
an  mtelligent  Creator.  But  the  first  man  could 
not  possibly  have  come  into  existence  in  the  same 
way  as  others,  because  he  first  existed  alone-^they 
axe  hotnoL  in  a  natural  way.  He  could  not  have 
been  bom,  because  the  supposition  that  he  was 
first,  admits  that  there  was  no  human  being  before 
him.  Therefore,  it  required  none  of  the  present 
laws  of  our  nature  to.  produce  him;   moreover, 

*  Turner's  Sac.  Hist.  vol.  li.  p.  366. 
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^v^'i^  they  could  have  had  no  existence  till  he  existed* 
He  could  not,  therefore,  have  come  into  existence 
by  the  same  physical  causes  as  all  the  rest  of 
his  race.  He  is  admitted  to  have  been  created, 
and  he  could  not  have  been  created  a  babe  under 
the  same  physical  laws  as  ourselves;  for,  in  that 
case,  he  must  have  perished  immediately.  Every 
view,  therefore,  of  the  production  of  the  first  man, 
or  the  first  animal,  necessarily  involves  a  creation; 
the  production  of  a  being  mature  at  once;  whereas, 
to  perpetuate  or  propagate  that  being,  die  inters 
vention  of  laws,  and  of  time  for  those  laws  or 
natural  causes  to  operate,  was  indispensable ;  but 
no  such  laws,  and  no  such  time  are  requisite  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  creation.  And  without  a 
creation,  as  may  be  shown,  nothing  could  ever 
have  existed.  This  reasoning  holds  good  equally 
in  reference  to  man  or  animals,  rocks,  or  earth, 
or  water.  Admit  a  creation,  and  they  are  brought 
into  existence  perfect,  and  the  theories  inv^ited 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  things  appear 
absurd,  and  vanish ;  deny  the  &ct  of  a  creation, 
and  you  are  left  without  laws,  without  matter, 
without  being,  without  cause,  and  equally  without 
effect.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that 
philosophy  can  ascertain  no  laws,  till  it  admits 
the  existence  of  a  creation. 
S?em«t''  Further,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  disruption 
th^gh"rjwiy  to  which  the  creation  has  been  subjected,  appears 

confirmed  '^y,  •i*i  •/»! 

l^irice."  ^^  ^^  "^  stnkmgly  verified,  both  by  the  history  and 
traditions  of  all  natioas,  and  by  the  entire  masj^ 
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of  facts  collected  by  the  naturalists.     During  the  ^^^'  "• 
last  hundred  years,  we  have  seen  the  theories  of 
philosophers,  as  to  the  laws  of  nature,  gradually 
correctmg  and  adjusting  themselves  towards  a  per- 
fect agreement  with  the  sacred  record.     The  most 
fonnidable  difficulties  have  been  overcome;  the 
doctrines  of  the  decomposition  of  lava,  and  of  the 
formation  of  different  species  of  rocks»  have  been 
revolutionized,  and  every  theory  directly  hostile 
to  revelaticA  has  been  swept  away,  not  by  autho- 
rity^ but  by  science  itself;   which  is,  even  now, 
gradually,  though  reluctantly,  approximating  to- 
wards the  testimony  of  Moses,  in  the  arrangement 
and  systematizing  of  all  the  phenomena.   There  is, 
for  instance,  at  the  present  moment,  strong  reason 
to  doubt  the  theory  which  has  been  adopted  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
bstead  of  being  produced  from  a  state  of  fusion, 
it  appears  more  likely,  that  their  component  parts 
were  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solution.     We  cannot, 
therefore,  doubt,  but  that  a  perfect  harmony  will 
be  ultimately  established,  and  a  still  more  minute 
confirmation  be  supplied  by  true  science  to  the 
authoritative  record.      There  may  remain,  and 
perhaps  for  many  years  yet  to  come,  some  few 
&cts  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain ;  and 
what  wonder,  if,  on  such  a  subject,  it  should  be 
80?    These  may  afford  occasion  for  minds,  pre- 
viously indisposed  to  receive  the   testimony  of 
revelation,  to  get  up  special  cases,  and  confront 
them  with  the  divine  word.     The  discoveries  men- 
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^^^' "'  tioned  by  Brydone,  at  Etna,  and  the  theory  of 
the  well  dug  in  the  lava-beds  of  Jaci  JRealey  so 
long  vaunted  as  decisive  testimony  ag^nst  the 
chronology  of  Moses,  have  now  been  proved 
to  be  altogether  delusions,  and  that  no  such  length 
of  time  as  14,000  years  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  appearances  he  observed.  Other  similar  cases 
might  be  mentioned. 

We  have  abundant  reason,  therefore,  to  expect^ 
that  science  will  gradually  rectify  all  its  own 
mistakes,  will  supply  the  refutation  of  its  own 
false  theories,  and  ultimately  prove  itself,  as  it 
has  so  often  done  before,  a  slow,  but  suj^e  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  sacred  record.  Hitherto  the 
verification  of  the  Scripture  is  striking  aod  satis-* 
£au^ry  in  the  highest  degree*  Its  friends  may 
well  triumph  in  the  utter  failure  of  every  attempt 
to  shake  its  authority,  and  may  congratulate  each 
other  upon  the  immutability  of  that  rock  on  which 
their  hopes  are  built. 

The  Covenant  with  Noah — Rainbow^  Sfc. 

««2jpJ^  There  are  some  other  minor  particulaiB  con- 
taS!^*d!ii«ge.  nected  with  the  account  of  the  deluge,  which 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  passed  over  in  the  pnosent 
argument,  although  they  may  not  afford  so  dear 
and  striking  a  verification  of  the  sacred  record, 
as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  in  reference  to  the 
leading  facts  of  the  narration.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  divine  promise  made  to  Noah  upon 
the  subsidence  of  the  flood,  and  the  sign  or  m^odo- 
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rial  of  dint  engagement,  to  which  the  Almighty  ^^^'  ^>- 
is  represented  as  appealing,  Gen.  viii.  21,  22,  and 
ix.  1— 17.  The  substance  of  this  covenant  was, 
that  God  would  not  again  destroy  all  flesh  and 
the  earth  by  a  flood,  and  diat  seed-time  and  har«* 
vest,  summer  and  winter,  should  not  again  fail, 
or  be  disturbed  in  their  order,  as  long  as  the 
world,  or  the  present  order  of  things  and  beings, 
should  la^.  This  coTcnant  implies  the  previous 
bet,  and  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  divine 
power  and  will  by  which  it  was  effected.  It  is, 
i&oreover,  in  harmony  with  the  sentence  which 
doomed  man  to  labour  for  his  support,  since  in 
vain  would  He  have  tilled  the  ground,  unless  the 
orderiy  •  succession  of  the  seasons  had  secured  to 
titn  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Though  it  is,  no 
doubt,  clear  that  this  had  been  the  course  of  things 
prior  to  the  flood,  yet  the  interruption  for  a  whole 
year,  by  (feat  event,  and  the  various  changes, 
both  in  the  state  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the 
atmosphere,  which  it  had  effected,  seem  to  render 
such  an  engagement,  as  that  now  made,  highly 
appropriate  and  seasonable  for  reviving  the  confi- 
dence and  stimulating  the  industry  of  mankind, 
by  which  alone  their  race  could  be  propagated 
and  preserved  in  the  world. 
Without  such   an   assurance,   then,   from  the  immedute 

AdvanUget 

Almighty,  the  sons  of  Noah  for  many  years  must  ^JiiJ**  p~" 
have  lived  in   perpetual   fear,   and   upon  every 
Tecnsrrenoe  of  heavy  rains,  might  have  anticipated 
a  repetition  of  the  great  catastrophe,  which  had 
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'-BCT.  II.  destroyed  the  previous  race,  and  all  their  works* 
It  is  certain,  without  such  a  covenant,  they  could 
have  felt  little  confidence  in  proceeding  with  their 
needful  labours,  and  whenever  appearances  be- 
came unfavourable,  must  have  sunk  into  an  abject 
and  disconsolate  state  of  mind.     This  covenant 
was,  therefore,  at  that  crisis,  a  most  merciful  and 
most  necessary  appends^e  to  the  sentence,  which 
had  so  materially  altered  their  physical  condition, 
as  to  make  their  preservation  dependant  on  thdr 
own  strenuous  and  persevering  industry. 
v«r««jiion       The  history  of  the  world,  ever  since  this  period, 
2?  mLi!***^  affords  an  interesting  verification  of  this  divine 
engagement.     It  particularly  merits  observation, 
that  Moses,  in  recording  such  a  declaration,  sup- 
posing him  not  to  have  ^oyed  divine  instmction, 
was  laying  himself  open   quite  gratuitously  to 
the  chances  that  might  occur  through  all  time, 
then  future  and  yet  future,  that  a  similar  catas- 
trophe might  return.     How  else,  but  by  revelation, 
could  he  know  that  it  would   not?      Had   he 
judged  only  from    probabilities,    nothing   could 
have  appeared  more  likely,  than  that   a   catas- 
trophe, which  had  once  arisen  out  of  physical  and 
natural  causes,  might  occur  again;  and  an  im- 
postor, writing  at  the  time  of  Moses,  and  knowing 
that  there  had  been  one  universal  deluge,  was, 
we  conceive,  far  more  likely  to  have  predicted 
its  repetition,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  alarm 
mankind  by  threatening  it,  than  to  have  quieted 
their  fears  by  assuring  them  that  a  similar  event 
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sfaottki  never  recur.  It  would  much  better  have  lect.  ii. 
served  Ae  purposes  of  imposture  and  superstition, 
as  well  as  his  own  personal  importance,  to  have 
done  so,  than  otherwise.  But  those  who  can 
imagine  Moses  to  have  been  an  impostor,  destitute 
of  all  divine  information  upon  this  subject,  must 
perceive,  that  the  conduct  they  attribute  to  him 
would  have  been  irrational,  and,  according  to  all 
the  calculations  he  could  have  made  at  the  time, 
more  likely  to  issue  in  the  entire  subversion  of 
his  authority,  than  in  its  establishment 

We  find  proofe,  in  the  present  day,  among  the  Jjj;;"^,^. 
geologists,  of  what  was  likely  to  have  been  the  jTrobSfmy' 
inference  human  reason  would  have  drawn  from^Bce. 
the  evidence  of  one  imiversal  deluge;  for  they 
boldly  tell  us,  that,  after  a  given  cycle  of  ages, 
a  similar  event  must  occur,  since  the  causes  which 
produced  the  one  remain  in  operation,  and  will 
be  sure  to   repeat  the   grand   cataclysm   at  the 
destined  period.     They  do  not,  indeed,  inform  us 
precisely  how  soon  the  cycle  will  be  completed. 
The  period  may  be  longer  or  shorter;  but  such 
is  the  calculation  of  their  philosophy;  and  such, 
then,  might  have  appeared,  upon  any  rational 
speculation,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  fitr  more  pro- 
bable than  the  contrary. 

On  this  very  ground,  then,  we  make  our  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  sacred  writer.  Is  it  at  all  con- 
ceivable, that  any  mere  impostor  would  have 
ventured  to  risk  his  own  pretensions  on  so  impro- 
bable a  thing,  as  the  non-recurr«ice  of  a  flood. 
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'^gcT*  '*■  when  one  had  manifestly  occurred  but  a  few 
centuries  before  ?  or  is  it  probable,  tiiat  he  would 
needlessly  have  risked  his  reputation  at  all,  by 
putting  forth  a  decisive  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other?  Upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
impostor,  and  conscious  that  he  could  establish  no 
claim  to  an  in&llible  decision  of  the  matter,  we 
conceive  it  quite  improbable  that  he  would  have 
made  so  gratuitous  a  venture  of  his  authority; 
but  that,  had  he  resolved  with  himself  to  record 
any  opinion,  it  was  &r  more  likely  than  otherwise 
that  he  should  have  foretold  a  repetition  of  the 
event.  This  the  impugners  of  his  authority 
admit  is  the  more  rational  inference,  from  the 
actual  occurrence  of  a  deluge  once,  and  from 
their  own  assumption,  that  all  the  causes  which 
produced  it  continue  still  in  operation,  and  are 
maturing  and  accumulating  their  results  for  a 
similar  catastrophe. 
ReTeittioB        But  here,  then,  we  have  the  rationally   and 

alone  could  "^ 

dtltVSSSl  philosophically  improbable  feet,  asserted  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms,  that  a  similar  desolation 
shall  never  take  place ;  then  we  have  all  time,  as 
for  as  time  has  rolled  on,  and  that  no  inconsider- 
able period,  confirming  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
highly  improbable  prediction  of  the  sacred  writer. 
There  have  been  partial  inundations,  occasional 
and  local  visitations  of  femine,  feilure  of  harvests 
in  some  places,  or  in  some  portions  of  the  requisite 
sustenance  of  man ;  but  these  have  evidently  been 
no  impediments  to  the  preservation  and  increase 


dence. 
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of  the  huiftaii  rnee^  any  more  than  dideases,  etftl>-  *^ct.u. 
tpulkeAf  volcanoe,  and  similar  local  and  limited 
disasters,  which  seem  to  be  vtiely  permitted  to 
maintain  some  {ear  of  Qod,  and  preserve  from 
gfener^on  to  generation  a  sense  of  man's  depen- 
danee,  and  an  evidclnoe  of  die  retributive  system 
under  which  he  is  placed.  Yet  there  has  been  no 
extensive  feiiure  of  the  ordinary  constitution  of 
things,  no  suospensicm,  or  alteration^  or  cateclysmf 
of  a  universal  kind* 

As  a  grand  g^i^ral  fact,  it  must,  therefore,  be]^;^^^';^ 
admitted,  because  it  is  evident  and  undeniable,  ^'^^^'^ 
that  ^r  more  than  4,000  years,  Providence  has 
unifoinnly  co-operated  with,  and  blessed  the  la* 
bours  of  mankind,  and  neitha-  suffered  a  deluge 
to  opeur,  nor  the  ordinary  seasons  to  fail,  nor 
tbe  human  race  to  be  again  swept  away.  This, 
then,  is  no  ineonsiderable  test  of  the  accumcy 
of  Moses.  The  providence  of  God  has  confirmed 
the  writt^i  word,  and  in  opening  to  the  supply 
of  the  constantly  augmenting  population  of  the 
globe,  new  objects  of  industry,  and  new  means 
of  adjusting  the  productiveness  of  the  earth  to 
the  wants  of  mankind,  we  have,  at  least,  so  far  as 
this  long  hipse  of  ages  affords  it,  an  indubitable 
verification  of  the  promise,  that  there  should  be 
no  jiepetition  of  the  deluge,  and  no  further  interfe-  , 
rence  with  the  regular  succession  of  those  yearly 
seasons  on  which  the  conservation  of  the  human 
race  depends.  The  very  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  earth's  fertility  to  human  necessities,  affords  a 
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i^«CT.  iL  striking  illustration  of  the  mercifbl  provision  of 
the  Creator,  combined  with  an  evident  intention 
to  maintain  every  where  an  obvious  and  impera- 
tive proof  of  dependance. 
^p^"^««  The  &ct  is,  probably,  well  known,  that  the 
Z^  pnH  population  of  the  globe  could  not  be  preserved, 
if  but  a  single  harvest  were  generally  destroyed. 
Each  nation  has  ordinarily  not  Plough  for  two 
years'  eonsumpti<m,  and  usually  but  little  more 
than  enough  for  one.  There  is  a  small  smplns  in 
all,  evidently  adapted  to  supply  the  seed  for  the 
succeeding  year,  and  to  meet  the  casualties  which 
occur  by  partial  fidlures,  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
means  to  aU  that  are  industrious,  of  procuring 
some  additional  comforts,  and  of  gradually  ad- 
vancing in  civilization,  by  providing  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  are  employed  in  arts  and 
sdences,  and  who  impart  the  result  of  their 
thought  and  ingenuity,  in  barter  for  those  neces- 
saries of  life,  which  the  others  are  able  to  give 
in  return  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  art 
and  science  supply. 

There  is  only  one  point  further  to  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  advert,  in  complying  our 
remarks  upon  the  deluge,  and  the  oonnected  cir- 
cumstances— that  is, 

7^  Rainbow. 

Th^nimhom      The  refefeuce  made  by  the  Almighty  to  "  the  bow 
IjbMtio.  •^  JQ  tiie  cloud,"  has  appeared  to  many,  a  matter  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity.    It  has  been  usual  to  ad- 
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mit,  that  its  i^pearance,  after  the  deluge,  could  not  ^^^' "- 
have  been  its  first  appearance ;  but  that,  being  a 
natural  phenomenon,  depending  on  causes  strictly 
physical,  as  Sir  L  Newton  has  shown,  nothing 
more  could  be  meant  by  the  divine  reference  to 
it,  than  diat  it  should  be  a  sort  of  pledge,  or 
mem<mal,  to  biing  to  the  remembrance  of  man 
the&etof  the  dehige,  and  the  .covenant  €rod  then 
made  to  exempt  the  human  race  in  future  from 
a  similar  family.  The  appearance  of  the  bow, 
dier^re,  in  all  countries,  would  thus  be  con* 
nected  with  the  divine  engagement,  and  suggest 
it  to  mankiaid,* while  its  perpetuity,  secured  by  the 
immutability  of  the  laws  on  which  it  depended, 
would  serve  as  a  perpetual  recognition  of  the 
divine  engagement,  and  stand  forth  as  a  sort  of 
sign  between  God  and  man,  reminding  both  of 
the  solenm  assurance  the  Almighty  had  given 
of  his  everlasting  mercy  to  the  offending  race. 

Although  this  exposition  must,  we  think,  be 
admitted  as  a  suffident  vindication  of  the  pro- 
priety of -such  an  association  between  this  natural 
phaiomenon  and  the  covenant  of  God,  yet  it  has 
been  thought,  that  the  divine  appeal  to  the  bow 
would  be  more  striking  and  satisfactory,  if  that 
had  been  the  firsts  time  of  its  appearance. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  modem  writers,*  Jjl?* lEi;^ 


rob«- 
this 
wai  its  first 
appearance. 


*  I  jDighl  have  said,  and  by  at  leaM  one  amcient  specu- 
laUrr  upon  these  subfeetSj  viz.  Biiraet.  He  insists  very 
strenoonslj  upon  the  certainty,  that  the  rainbow  had  not 

l2 
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^'<^* "'  that  this  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  case. 
They  have  argued^  that  the  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere around  the  antediluvian  world,  must 
have  been  greatly  different  from  what  it  was 
afterwards.  That,  in  consequence  of  the  flood, 
there  would  be  a  great  change  of  temperature,  and 
also  of  the  hygrometric  character  of  the  atmos* 
phere.  Such  a  high  degree  of  density  necessarily 
presupposes  the  absence  of  clouds  and  of  rain  in 
the  primeval  world*  The  wonderful  change  pro- 
duced by  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,  would  account  for  the  waters  which 
would  descend  from  the  aerial  medium;  and  on 
the  altered  state  of  the  atmosphere,  thence  arising^ 
would  depend  the  appearance  of  clouds  and  the 
descent  of  rain ;  and  then,  firsts  would  be  seen 
the  bow  of  promise  in  the  heavens.  To  this  it 
is  added,  that  no  mention  of  rain  is  ever  made 
in  the  account  of  the  antediluvian  world;  but 
it  is  expressly  said,  Gen.  ii.  6,  6.  "  The  Lard 
God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth; 
hut  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earthy  and 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground,''  It  is 
certainly  questionable  how  far  this  declaration 
is  to  be  extended  forward  from  the  period  of  the 
creation,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  advisable  not 


•^,1 


•  'J 


appeared  before  the  flood;  and,  for  aaght  I  know,  his 
nuggestions  upon  the  subject  maj  have  led  to  the  theory 
to  which  I  DOW  allude.  The  reader,  who  is  curious  apon  H 
this  question,  maj  refer  to  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  ^of 
Book  ii.  Chap.  v.  '^ 
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to  lay  much  stress  upon  it.     It  is  important,  how-  Jfcr^i. 
ever,  to  observe,   that,   in  mentioning  how  the 
earth  was  watered,  Moses  notices  only  the  dew. 
This,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  other  part  of 
his  statement,   that   «  the  Lm-d  God  had  not 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,"  seems  greatly 
to  fevour  this  speculation.     «  The  most  plausible 
«  surmise  we  can  make,"  says  Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
"  both  with  reference  to  the  language  of  Scripture, 
'  and  m  explanation  of  existing  phenomena,  seems 
•^  to  be,  that  some  important  change  was  produced 
at  that  important  epoch  upon  the  surface  of  the 
•'  globe,  by  which  the  relative  proportion  of  land 
"and  sea   became  permanently  altered.     What 
"  that  change  was,  however,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
"  impossible,  to   form  a  well-grounded  opinion. 
'  There  appears  to  be  some  warrant  in  Scripture 
"  for  the  supposition,  that  rain  was  unknown  in 
"^  the  Mtediluvian  ages.     At  least,  the  appearance 
ot  the   rainbow  upon    the   subsidence  of  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  is  described  in  a  manner 
"^  to  leave  the  impression  of  its  being  the  first 
occurrence  of  that  phenomenon ;  and  with  re- 
'  gard  to  the  state  of  the  world,  before  the  fall  of 
*'  our  first  parents,  it  is  expressly  asserted,  that 
•  'no  rain  fell  from  the  heavens  in  those  days 
'  but  there  w«it  up  a  dew,  which  water^I  4e 
ground    whilst  no  intimation  is  given  that  this 
state  of  things  was  altered  till  the  time  of  the 
"deluge.     We  can,    however,   account   for  the 
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LKCT.  iL  <<  absence  of  rain  upon  any  known  natural  prin^ 
"  ciples  only,  by  the  supposition  that  the  propor- 
^^  tion  of  sea,  as  compared  with  that  of  dry  land, 
*^  was  much  less  in  the  antedilurian  ages^  tiian 
**  it  has  been  subsequently  to  that  crisi&»     The 
^*  diminished  evaporation  which  would  take  place 
under  such  circumstances,   would   apparently 
produce  the  results  now  Supposed.     So  long  as 
**  the  earth  was  only  thinly  and  partially  peo|>led, 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  here  surmised, 
would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  wants  of 
^^  mankind,  though  it  would  be  perfectly  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  diflbsion  of  population 
over  the  whole  globe.     The  change  which  took 
place  at  that  same  period^  in  the  average  ckifa- 
"  tion  of  human  life,  would  also  seem  to  indicate 
**  some  alteration  of  a  permanent  character  in  the 
^^  condition  of  man's  abode  upon  earth,  less  fit- 
vourable  to  our  animal  powers*    That  change, 
we  may  observe,  though  immediate  in  a  great 
proportion,  was  not  total  and  complete  till  after 
*'  the  lapse  of  a  considerate  time  subsequent  to 
*'  Noah :  a  circumstance  which  well  aocordB  with 
'^  the  hypothesis  above  stated^  since  it  is  natural 
^*  to  suppose,  that  the  str(uiger  stunulus  of  vitality 
**  would  not  yield  immediately  to  the  operation  of 
"  changes  ki  elitnate,  or  other  similar   causes, 
but  would  adapt  itself  gradually^  and  through 
successive  genemtionay  to  its  new  peaitiony  nntrl 
it  had  reached  its  maocimum  of  (JtepressMM^  at 
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**  which  it  would  remain  stationaiy/'  •  The  vali-  ^^^' "- 
dity  of  the  argument  must  depend,  at  least,  as  a 
verification  o{  scripture,  upon  the  ascertainment 
of  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and  sea,  as  well 
as  of  the  greater  density  of  the  atmosphere  before 
the  flood.  If  these  should  ever  be  made  out,  they 
win  certainly  prove,  that  a  far  greater  mass  of 
water  might  be  suspended  in  the  air,  which,  upon 
the  raddm  change  of  the  temperature,  and  degree 
of  density,  must  fall  in  rain,  and  be  thereby  made 
ooe  of  the  instrumental  and  co-operating  causes 
of  the  deluge«  It  is,  moreover,  stated,  that  this 
supposed  greater  density  of  the  atmosphere  would 
account  for  the  gigantic  size  of  the  animals  and 
j^ts,  whose  fossil  remains  have  been  discovered, 
as  well  as  for  the  longevity  of  mankind  in  the  ante- 
diluvian age*  These  ave,  however,  merely  noticed 
as  undecided  speculations,  and  we  have  alluded  to 
them,  to  show  that  the  theories  of  the  philosophers 
may  possibly,  in  this  instance*  yet  subserve  the 
interests  of  revelation,  and  ultimately  render  it 
highly  probable  that  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  in 
the  day  of  rain,  had  never  before  appeared  to 
mantind. 

The  next  important  event  after  the  flood,  is 
the  buildipg  of 

•  Dr.  Shuttleworth's  "  Consistency  of  Revelation" 
pp,  80,  81 ;  and  "  The  Truths  of  Revelationy  demonstrcUed 
hy  an  Appeal  to  existing  Monuments^  8culptures<,  Oems^ 
Comsy  and  Medals.  By  a  FeUtm  of  several  teamed 
Societies,''  p.  128. 
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^^'  '^-        The  Tower  of  Bahel,  and  the  Canfusum  of 

Tongues. 

ABOUT  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  WORLD,  1757.   BEFORE  CHRIST,  2247« 

Tower  of  Tlic  Scripturc  asserts,  that  some  time  after  the 
flood,  probably  about  a  century,  or  a  little  more, 
mankind  migrated  from  the  place  of  their  first 
residence  in  the  East,  to  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shinar.  Noah  must  have  been  still  alive,  but 
we  are  not  informed  whether  he  journeyed  with 
them.  Shortly  after  their  settlement  in  this  spot, 
they  determined  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  their  names  to  future 
ages.  When  we  recollect  what  human  nature 
still  is,  and  what  remarkable  circumstances  had, 
in  those  early  times,  been  connected  with  their 
immediate  ancestors,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  an  ambition  of  this  kind  should  fill  their 
minds.  The  spot  they  had  chosen  for  their 
residence  was  one  of  the  most  fetvourable  for  the 
support  of  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
geny; and  the  object  they  had  in  view,  by  the 
erection  of  this  city  and  tower,  appears  to  have 
been,  though  a  very  natural  one,  yet  evidently 
contrary  to  the  divine  purpose.  They  wished  to 
prevent  the  dispersion  of  their  race,  by  attracting 
and  binding  them  to  one  spot.  But  Grod  had 
designed  that  they  should  be  spread  abroad,  and 
people  the  whole  world.  Tliey  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of  the  divine  commission,  first  given  to 
Adam,  and  subsequently  renewed  to  Noah,  to  be 
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fhiitfui  and  repl^iii^  the  eardi*     Their  plan  was,  ^^^^'  "♦ 
therefore,  frustrated,  because  it  contravened  the 
divine  purpose. 

Now,  since  Moses  wrote  the  account  of  this  **««««  »«- 
tower  within  about  eight  hundred  years  from  its  tolua^w^ 
erecti(Hi,  his  mere  knowledge  of  its  existence,  or 
account  of  the  design  the  builders  had  in  view, 
would  be  no  absolute  proof  of  inspiration,  because 
it  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  the 
Egyptians,  before  his  time,  were  acquainted  with 
its  existence,  whether  in  ruins  or  used  for  idola- 
trous purposes.  We,  therefore,  lay  no  stress  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  Mosaic  account  with  that 
preserved  by  the  earliest  historians,  who  have 
mentioned  and  described  these  ruins,  because 
Moses  might  have  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  tower  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
and,  coiffiequently,  though  his  statement  might  be 
vahiable  and  curious,  as  containing  the  earliest 
notice  of  this  erection,  which  other  ancient  his- 
torians have  described  more  folly,  and  under 
circumstances  which  confirm  his  account,  yet  this 
agreement  would  afibrd  no  test  of  his  inspiration. 

But  we  are   principally  concerned  with  the  ne  test  or 
building  of  Babel,  as  the  occasion  and  the  scene  of  ^52;j};*^j|^^ 
one  oi  the  most  peculiar  judgments  and  miracles,  mem  m.'^tL'e 
which  the  Mosaic  record  connects  with  the  history 
of  the  human  race.    Before  we  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  this  remarkable  fact  of  the  confusion 
of  languages,    it  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
briefly,  how  far  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  hea- 


bnllderi. 
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^^^' "'  then  hiBtorians  accords  with  that  df  Moees^  be^ 

cause,  though  this  agreement  wiU  not  prove  his 

inspiration,  it  will  illustrate  at  least  his  accuracy 

and  credibility. 

HiitoricoQo.     He  clearly  states  that  the  building  was  in  a 

lo^hebaiid.  p}^^  -^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  Shinar;   that  it  was  con- 

strueted  of  burnt  bricks;    that  it  was,  or  was 
intended  to  be,  very  high;  aod  that  it  was  left 
unfinished.      Now  the  earliest  Gredk  historians 
mention  various  particulars,  which  enable  us  to 
identify  these   ruins  even   in  the  present  day. 
They  denominate  the  building   the  Temple  of 
Bdus^  and  nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that 
this  vast  edifice  should  have  been  subsequently 
used  for  idolatrous  purposes,  though  such  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  its  original  destination. 
Herodotus  and  Arrian  both  described  the  buildang* 
when  it  was  only  partially  in  ruins.     Their  testi- 
mony is,  of  eourse,  given  quite  irrespective  of  the 
Mosaic  account,   and,   most  probably,   in   total 
ignorance  of  its  existence.     Herodotus  states^  that 
it  was  600  feet  in  lei^th  and  breadth.     Stiabo 
also  makes  it  the  same  in  height,  and  adds,  that 
it  was  179  feet  higher  than  the  highest  pyramids 
of  Egypt.     These  authors  describe  ii  a&  of  a 
pyramidical  form,   having  eight  square  Uht^s, 
gradually  decreasing  in  breadth,  as  it  rose  towards 
the  top,  with  a  winding  road  on  the  outside,  wide 
enough  to  allow  horses  and  carriages  to  pass  each 
other  and  to  turn.     The  whole  is  described  as 
built,  not  of  stone,  but  of  burnt  bricks,  imbedded 
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in  slime,  and  most  finnly  cemented  together.  ^^' "- 
This  circumstance  clearly  indicates  the  great 
antiquity  of  these  ruins*  The  quarrying  and 
hewing  of  stones,  as  well  as  the  machinery  neces* 
fisuy  for  the  employment  of  them  in  building,  all 
belong  to  a  later  age* 

AcGOfding  to  the  aecounts  which  all  the  Greek  22?  ^"^^ 
historians  have  preserved^  this  must  have  been  a 
stupendous  structure,  and  jm>bably  &r  surpassing 
any  thing  which  the  history  of  Assyria  or  Egypt 
presents^  It  seems  fully  to  authenticate  the  saying 
of  the  builders  who  planned  it — ^^  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reach  to  heaven."  Herodotus  saw  it 
above  a  thcmsand  years  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
or  about  one  thousand  eight  bimdred  years  from 
the  date  of  its  erection,  and  found  it  in  a  state 
answerable  to  the  Mosaic  uarrativer  and  connected 
with  the  structures  which,  in  a£ber  agesy  had  arisen 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  For  it  became  the 
leat  (^  the  great  Babylonish  kingdom,  and,  in 
the  tfaaaes  ol  the  Greeks,  presented  altogether  a 
rast  mass  of  ruins,  ^reading  to  a  very  consider- 
able extaoLt,  and  convincing  all  the  incpiisers  of 
that  age,  that  it  bad  once  been  the  seat  of  a 
mighty  ^sipire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  Mosaic  nar^  uaed  sabM- 

qaently  fur 

rative,  that  the  plain  of  ^linar  was  becoming,  p„*?JS2" 
when  the  tower  was  erected,  the  residence  of  a 
powerful  people,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  long  after  the  confu^oii  of 
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LECTji^  tongues,  it  would  present  an  attractive  spot,  and 
the  tower  thus  begun  would,  as  mankind  dege- 
nerated from  the  religion  of  the  first  age,  be  very 
likely  to  be  turned  to  purposes  of  idolatry.  All 
we  are  anxious,  however,  to  note  here,  is  the 
substantial  agreement  of  all  antiquity  in  the 
main  points  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Diodorus,  Ctesias,  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  also  visited  the  ruins,  though  differing 
in  some  minute  particulars,  dependant  on  the 
accuracy  of  their  several  observations,  and  the 
general  sources  of  their  information,  yet  agree  in 
all  the  main  facts,  and  present  just  such  a  state- 
ment as,  considering  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  might 
have  expected.  Every  thing  comports  minutely 
and  perfectly  with  the  much  more  brief  and  much 
earlier  record  of  Moses. 
contaiionor      But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance,  con- 

Congacs. 

nected  in  the  Mosaic  record  with  the  origin  of  this 
building,  is  the  alleged  miracle  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  employed  to  arrest  its  progress  and 
scatter  its  builders.  This  statement  has  to  be 
tested,  both  by  the  hcts  and  by  the  reason  of 
the  case.  The  existing  diversity  of  languages  is, 
by  believers  in  revelation,  attributed  to  this  origin. 
Here  is  presumed  to  be  their  source ;  and,  if  this 
narrative  is  true,  then  we  conceive  there  may  be 
found  satisfioM^tory  proof,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
agency  here  exhibited  could  have  originated  that 
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diversity  which  we  now  find  existing^  no  doubt  ''g^.  ii. 
greatly  increased  from  the  first  confusion,  among 
the  languages  of  mankind. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  whether  any  l"^^ 
natural  causes  could  have  produced  this  diversity,  "*^'** 
in  the  first  instance,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
observe,  how  all  early  and  traditionary  accounts 
correspond  with  the  Mosaic  in   this  particular* 
The  Greeks   attributed  the  diversity  of  human 
languages  to  a  divine  interposition,  and  so  far 
they  confirm  the  main  fact,  though,  according  to 
their  custom,   they  have  wrought  it  up  into  a 
feble.     They  report,  that,  under  the  happy  reign 
of  Saturn,  all  terrestrial  creatures,  including  birds, 
beasts,  and  men,  had  but  one  common  language, 
and  that  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Saturn,  com- 
plaining that  they  should  be  denied  a  prerogative 
granted  to  serpents,  which  are  annually  renewed 
by  shedding  their  old  skin;    and,  at  the  same 
time,  entreating  that  they  also  might  be  endowed 
with  immortality.      Saturn,   in   great    indigna- 
tion, refused   their  petition,   and,    in  judgment 
for  their  ingratitude  for  what  he  had,  in  sovereign 
pleasure,  bestowed  upon  them,  confounded  their 
language,   and   thereby  separated   and  scattered 
them.* 

Mr.  Jacob  Bryant  also  gives  us,  from  a  Greek 
author,  an  account  of  a  tradition  relative  to  the 
confiision  of  tongues,  preserved  in  an  Egyptian 

*  Plato  in  Politioo,  and  Philo  cU  Canfus.  Ling,  may  be 
consulted. 
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"^^'tt-  temple  of  great  anti^nitT.     The  trandmtioD 

foUoirs: 

^  Bat  wiiea  the  jad^menfi?  of  the  Aimightr  God 

**  H'enf  ripe  for  execution ;  w-h«»  the  tower 

^  Ro(<e  to  the  :^ie?  xrpon  Aserrn's  pbin, 

^  And  »I1  mankiwi  one  luie«3seoahr 

**  A  dwd  eowiWTiea  froM  om  kigli  m 

^  To  the  fell  whiHwiaJsv  whidu  with  da« 

^  Beat  oa  the  toviff,  and  K>  ks  hue 

^  Shook  it  coaTTxLsed.     And  now  aH  EBteroovse, 

**  Sr  some  occult  aad  oner-ra^ii^ 


B«i  thiiir  Iip»  ^LLod  thieia;  aad.  ia  Ikm  of  wotds, 
Prodiift^ed  a  pftxnfdl  buboiin^  isooiid :  the  place 
W^  hence  ctilled  Babel ;  hj  th*  apo<€ate  crew 
Named  from  &*  ereni.    Thci  serered  &r  awmr. 


But  we  niu:^  now  mpproaeii  the  principal  in- 
q^uinr,  with  which  the  aLUthoritr  of  Mo6es»  as  an 
in^ir^  hb^torcuu  i^  implicated. 

There  are  two  branches  into  whkfa  tbi^  ques- 
tioa  divides  icsel£  The  jinU  k^  wfaedier  human 
language  appears  to  hare  been  or^xnalhr  one,  or 
bears  traces  of  ise^eral  independent  originations: 
the  second  is^  whether*  ^uppoeuig  its  pxmutiYe 
indiTidiialitT*  the  cauise  atss^ned  hf  Moees  for  the 
e:xisting  diversities^  k  the  true  ooie^  or  whether 
thev  nii^t  noc  all  have  grown^  br  time  and  the 
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changes  of  human  affairs,  out  of  the  single  original  }^^r^n^ 
language.    These  two  inquiries  must  be  separately 
poraued,  before  we  can  complete  our  argument, 
and  arrive  at  a  satis&ctory  conclusion. 

The  first  is  a  question  which  has  been  long  and  SUJJjJ*^' 
laboriously  treated,  and,  until  late  years,  with  an  S^H^d!!' 
aspect  &r  from  favourable  towards  the  Mosaic 
record.  The  course  of  inquiry  seemed  to  prove, 
that  the  immense  differences  existing  among  the 
languages  of  the  world,  could  never  have  arisen 
out  oi  a  common  or  parent  stock ;  but  as  these 
inquiries  have  advanced,  and  become  matured, 
unsuspected  affinities  have  been  discovered,  and 
fragments  of  some  original  tongue  have  appeared 
every  where  traceable,  ad  supplying  common 
elements  to  them  all.  Moreover,  it  has  been  de- 
tamined  by  these  ^searches,  that  as  each  class 
of  languages  is  marked  by  affinities  with  other 
classes,  and  these  affinities  bear  no  trace  of  being 
descended  lineally  from  each  other,  but  to  be  in- 
dependent branches  from  a  common  root  or  stock; 
the  conclusion  is  naturally  and  necessarily  drawn, 
that,  at  one  period,  there  existed  only  that  one 
fonn  of  language,  which  has  communicated  these 
common  elements  to  all,  and  which  so  identify 
and  concentrate  them,  as  to  make  it  next  to  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  had  independent 
and  original  formations  of  their  own.  The  diffe-- 
raices  are  not  great  enough  to  necessitate  inde- 
pendent originations,  and  the  resemblances  are 
too  striking  to  comport  with  any  theory  but  that 
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^'^^' "'  of  a  common  source-  So  that  the  strictly  philo- 
logical controversy  may  now  be  said  to  have 
deprived  the  unbeliever  of  all  right  to  question 
this  one  part  of  the  Mosaic  statement. 
2Sdb!^  Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  the  remaining 
******'*'**^'  branch  of  our  inquiry,  it  may  be  gratifying  to 
lay  before  you  a  few  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  most  eminent  philologists  have  arrived,  upon 
the  primitive  unity  of  human  speech.  Even  those 
who,  like  Klaproth,  entertain  no  reverence  for 
the  sacred  history,  still  accede  to  the  theory  of 
a  single  primitive  tongue,  and  differ  fix)m  Scrip- 
ture only  as  to  the  cause  of  the  first  deviation. 
This  celebrated  philosopher  says,  referring  to 
his  oym  researches,  "  The  universal  affinity  of 
**  language  is  placed  in  so  strong  a  light,  that 
*^  it  must  be  considered  by  all  as  completely  de- 
"  monstrated.  This  (the  affinity)  appears  inex- 
plicable on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of 
admitting  fragments  of  a  primary  language 
to  exist  through  all  the  languages  of  the  old 
"  and  new  world/'*  Frederic  Schlegel,  Paravey, 
Merian,  Humboldt,  Herder,  and  all  the  most 
eminent  linguists  and  philosophers,  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  The  celebrated  philolo- 
gist. Court  de  Gebelin,  who,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  published  his  great  work,  entitled  "  JLe 
Monde  primitif  analise^''  &c.  in  9  vols,  quarto, 
and  from  which  his  work,  on  "  The  History  of 
Languages,"  was  extracted,  and  pubHshed  sepa- 

•  Asia  Polyglotta,  Vorrede,  b.  ix. 
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rately,  appears  to  have  anticipated  the  results  of  '^^ct.  ii. 
more  recent  researches,  by  expressing  his  decided 
opinion,  that  all  existing  languages  are  derived 
from  one.  Herder,  though  by  no  means  willing  to 
concede  to  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  is  yet  as  clear 
and  strong  upon  this  point  as  we  could  wish.  He 
says,  "  As  the  human  race  is  a  progressive  whole, 
"  the  parts  of  which  are  intimately  connected,  so 
*'  must  language  form  also  a  united  whole,  depen- 
"  dent  upon  a  common  origin.  There  is  a  great 
'^  probability  that  the  human  race,  and  language 
*'  therewith,  go  back  to  a  common  stock,  to  a  first 
"  man,  and  not  to  several,  dispersed  in  different 
"  parts  of  the  world.'*  He  even  infers,  that  man- 
kind must,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  widely 
and  suddenly  divided.  And  yet  he  most  strangely 
treats  the  record,  which  stated,  so  long  beforehand, 
Uiese  elaborated  conclusions,  as  a  poetical  frag- 
ment in  the  oriental  style.  His  own  philosophy, 
however,  brings  him  into  an  almost  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  sacred  record.  But  we  pass  by  his 
infidelity,  and,  as  we  think,  his  inconsistency,  for 
the  sake  of  availing  ourselves  of  his  philological 
authority,  which  might  be  readily  shown  to  be 
scarcely  consistent  with  his  opinion  of  Moses.  We 
pass  on  to  Abel-Remusat,  the  author  of  "  Researches 
into  the  Tartar  Languages."  He  admits  that, 
'*  beyond  the  epoch  when  profane  history  ceases, 
"  there  was  a  confusion  (of  tongues)  which  gave 
"  rise  to  them  all,  and  which  such  vain  attempts 
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^^^^' "'  "  have  been  made  to  explain."  *  The  most  emi- 
nent writers  on  this  interesting  subject  have  not 
overlooked  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed 
by  these  admissions.  Their  surrender  to  Moses 
of  the  fact,  so  long  and  so  sturdily  disputed,  that 
originally  aU  mankind  used  one  speech^  approxi* 
mates  them  so  nearly  to  submission  to  the  inspired 
authority,  that  they  have  found  it  necessary 
explicitly  to  deny  the  miracle,  and  labour,  with 
double  diligence  and  skill,  to  prove  it  fabulous. 
With  what  success  we  have  yet  to  see.  Some  of 
them  have,  indeed,  clearly  perceived  that^  upon 
the  admissions  already  made,  they  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  proceed  to  the  next  step,  because  they 
cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  any  known  causes, 
or  any  process  observed  by  them,  can  adequately 
account  for  the  first  deviation.  This  point,  how- 
ever, I  reserve,  and.  shall,  at  present^  only  lay 
before  you  the  opinions  of  two  more  eminent 
scholars.  Niebuhr's.  early  opinion  was  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  violent  and  miraculous  con- 
fusion, but  his  later  and  more  matured  judgment 
is  given  in  &vour  of  the  scriptural  statement.  He 
says,  '^  This  fallacy  escaped  detection  among  the 
^^  ancients,  probably,  because  they  admitted  seve- 
^^  ral  distinct  races  of  mankind.  They  who  deny 
"  these^  and  go  back  to  a  single  pair^  must,  to 
"  account  for  the  existence  of  idioms  different  in 
"  structure^  suppose  a  miracle  ;  and  for  those 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  xxix. 
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''Janguaged  which  differ  in  roots  and  essential  J^^^^J^ 

''qualities,  adhere  to  that  of   the  confusion  of 

""  tongues.    The    admission   of   such   a  miracle 

''  off(mdfi  not  reason ;  since,  as  the  remains  of  the 

^ancient  world  clearly  show,   that,   before  the 

'^  present,  another  order  of  life  existed,  so  it  is. 

'*  certainly  credible  that  this  lasted  entire  after 

"'  its  commencement,   and    underwent,  at  some 

"  period,  an  essential  change."* 

I  will  trouble  you  with  only  one  opinion  more, 
Adrien  Balbi  says,  *^  No  monument,  either  his* 
''  torical  or  astronomical,  has  yet  been  able  to 
''  prove  the  books  of  Moses  fiedse,  but  with  them» 
''  on  the  contrary,  ^ree,  in  the  most  remarkable 
''  manner,  the  results  obtained  by  the  most  learned 
''  philologers  and  the  profoundest  geometricians«"t 

These  opinions,  you  will  perceive,   bear  first  J^*|j%<*j 
upon  the  question  of   only  a  single  primitive "'''"' 

*  Nielmhr  Romische  Geschichte,  3  Ausgabe  ler.  Th. 
a.  60.  In  tbe  2d  edit,  he  stated  hm  opinion  as  follows : 
'*  They  who  do  not  recognize  snch  a  phiralitj,  but  ascend 
''  to  a  single  pair  of  ancestors,  betray  that  they  have  no 
"  idea  of  languages  and  their  modifications,  unless  they 
^^  cling  to  the  miracle  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  a  miracle 
'*  which  may  suffice  with  respect  to  such  races  as  present 
^*  no  striking  physical  diiference."  p.  44.  Even  this  shows 
that,  in  Niebohr's  opinion,  upon  the  admission  of  a  single 
pair,  and  one  original  language,  nothing  can  account  for 
the  present  diversities  of  language,  but  a  miracle.  His 
opinion,  as  given  in  the  text  above,  from  the  3d  edition, 
appears  to  have  become  still  further  modified,  and  to  have 
approached  nearer  to  the  Mosaic  statement. 

t  Atlas  Ethnographiqne  da  Globe.  Mappemonde>  Eth.  I. 
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LBCT.  iL  tongue,  and  upon  the  necessity,  on  that  admission, 
of  explaining  the  great  diversity  that  obtained 
among  the  earliest  nations,  by  some  sudden  and 
violent  cause.     But  these  testimonies  are  of  im- 
mense importance  to  our  present  argument,  be- 
cause they  come  from  persons,  for  the  most  part, 
unfriendly  to  revelation,  none  of  them  expressly 
engs^ed  or  concerned  in  defending  it,  and  led  to 
their  conclusions  by  facts  and  reasonings  quite 
irrespective  of  its  statement.     These  admissions 
simplify  and  facilitate  the  remainder  of  our  argu- 
ment, firsts  by  establishing  the  feet  of  an  original 
unity  of  speech ;  and,  secondly^  by  narrowing  our 
inquiry  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  first  devia- 
tion. 
SSS^Ti!?""      Moses  attributes  this  first  diversity  which  arose 
uul!|  my?!^  in  human  language  to  a  miracle.     We  apprehend 
it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  no  other 
adequate  cause  can  be  assigned  for  it ;  for  though, 
at  first  sight  of  this  question,  it  would  naturally 
be  suggested,  that  many  diversities  of  language* 
and  even   entirely  new  ones,   have   arisen   in  a 
manner  perfectly  natural  and  explicable,  yet  none 
of  these  cases  can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  before  us. 

It  is  perfectly  intelligible  how  two  languages, 
commixed  by  colonists  fi^m  different  places,  or 
by  the  invasion  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  should 
produce  a  third  language;  but  the  admission  of 
this  throws  no  light  upon  the  case  of  a  solitary 
language  in  the  world,  spoken  by  all  the  human 
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beings  then  in  it,  becoming  tWo  or  more.  For,  ^^^'  "• 
admit  that  mankind  once  consisted  of  a  few 
families,  all  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
suppose  them  to  multiply  ever  so  &st,  yet  it  is 
obviousy  that  the  parent's  language  will  still  de- 
scend fix>m  father  to  son,  just  as  readily  and  as 
necessarily  as  his  nature.  There  being  supposed 
no  new  language  to  arise  from  any  foreign  quarter 
to  invade  the  old  one,  from  whence  is  any  sudden 
infraction  or  alteration  to  originate?  It  would 
appear,  that  the  child  must  learn  the  language 
of  the  parent ;  he  can  learn  no  other,  and  so  on, 
through  the  entire  succession  of  human  genera- 
tions. He  can  be  under  no  inducement,  he  can 
be  influenced  by  no  imaginable  cause  to  leave  it 
off,  and  invent  another  for  himself.  He  cannot, 
even  if  he  would,  abandon  his  mother  tongue. 
His  very  ideas  are  all  bound  up  in  it.  He  must, 
in  like  manner,  transmit  his  native  language  to 
his  children;  and  thus  no  new  language  could 
possibly  arise  out  of  a  single  one,  but  by  a  process, 
in  the  first  instance,  inconceivably  slower  than 
that  which  we  witness  in  the  present  day,  when 
changes  are  flowing  in  from  various  causes  which 
could  not  then  have  supplied  them,  because  they 
did  not  esdst. 

It  is  conceivable,  and  perfectly  natural,  that  as 
mankind  went  on  advancing  in  knowledge,  in 
art,  in  science,  and  in  social  refinement,  they  must 
enlarge  their  number  of  words,  they  must  im- 
prove their  speech,  both  in  its  accuracy,  variety, 
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^gtrr.  II.  and  harmony.  It  might  become  moie  artificial, 
it  might  be  systematized,  reduced  even  to  written 
characters  or  signs,  but  it  would  necessarily  re- 
main substantially  the  same  language. 
.w^rakJ^i!"  It  has  been  stated  and  argued  by  the  impi^gners 
of  revelation,  that  this  account  of  the  miraculous 
confusion  of  tongues  is  irrational,  and  the  miracle 
needless,  because  a  variety  of  languages  must,  in 
the  course  of  time,  naturally  arise,  as  mankind 
increased  and  multiplied.  Hence  many  have 
set  themselves  to  show  how  all  existing  langni^es 
might  be  traced  up  to  a  few  primitive  sounds, 
and  so  they  imagine  they  can  account  for  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  attendant  on  the  c<mdi- 
tion  of  human  nature. 

But  let  it  be  imagined,  that  mankind  increased 
ever  so  fast,  and  that  this  led  to  their  separating 
for  the  sake  of  support,  and  that  they  thus  became 
distinct  nations,  as  widely  spread,  or  as  distantly 
separated,  as  you  will,  yet  we  may  challenge 
opposers  to  the  proof,  that  this  could  effect  any 
thing  more  than  a  very  slow  and  gradual  change, 
by  no  means  answering  to  the  great  diversities 
which  prevailed  immediately  after  the  deluge. 

There  is  a  marked  and  powerful  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  preserve  a  tongue  once  conuncHi, 
even  under  every  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  a  commingling  race  and  language. 
We  have,  at  the  present  day,  a  strikii^  proof  of 
this,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  British 
tcmgue,  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  radically 
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the  same  as  it  was  more  than  2,000  years  ago ;  '**<^'  "♦ 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
languages  of  India,  for  a  still  longer  period. 

A  writer  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  argument,  iiiM«d«cy 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Waterland,  many  years  ago,  en-  ?*•»«*»"•* 
deavoured  to  remove  the  difficulty,  by  observing, 
that  the  cause  of  the  variety  of  languages  in  the 
world,  is  **  grounded  on  reason  and  nature ;  in  the 
"  necessary  mutability  of  human  things,  the  rise 
'^  and  fall  of  states  and  empires,  change  of  modes 
"  and  customs,  which  necessarily  introduce  a  pro- 
"portionable  change  of  language."*  But  this 
is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  It  will  account  for 
increasing  varieties,  where  variety  already  exists, 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  primitive  language, 
but  not  for  the  first  introduction  of  that  great 
diversity  which  began  to  prevail  at  an  early 
period.  Mankind,  we  admit,  gain  their  ideas  by 
degr^s,  and  not  all  at  once.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ideas,  and  the  consequent  introduction 
of  new  terms,  will  afford  no  clue  to  the  change  of 
original  terms,  and  the  substitution  of  new  ones 
for  old  ideas.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  mankind  uni- 
versally at  one  time  to  have  called  a  tree^  a  horse^ 
a  river,  by  those  very  terms,  their  gaining  the 
new  ideas  oi frost,  ice,  and  snow  would  be  peculiar 
to  the  times  when  they  came  to  inhabit  those 
countries,  where  they  first  saw  these  things,  and 
would  yield  no  explanation  why  they  should,  or 
how  th^  could,  ever  come  to  change  the  names 

^  Revelation  examined  with  Candour,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
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'^g^^-"'  of  tree,  horsey  and  rwer  into  words  of  a  totally 
different  sound,  as  horse  into  hippos^  tree  into 
arbor,  rioer  mtoflumen. 

But,  if  it  should  be  pleaded  that  all  living 
languages  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux^  that 
new  words  are  added,  and  old  ones  discarded,  yet 
we  should  then  be  entitled  to  ask,  whence  do  these 
changes  now  accrue,  but  from  the  interooorse  of 
different  nations  of  mankind,  speaking  and  learn- 
-  ing  different  languages,  and  not  at  all  from  any 
mutability  of  human  affairs  ?  But  all  these  causes 
being  absent  in  the  supposed  case,  they  could 
have  had  no  influence  in  the  introduction  of  the 
first  diversity.  It  is  natural  and  necessary,  that 
the  diversity  once  introduced,  should  have  been 
kept  up,  and  even  increased  rapidly,  by  coloniza- 
tion, and  other  causes;  but  it  seems  altogether 
unreasonable  to  expect,  that  a  primitive  and  soli- 
tary language  should  rapidly,  or  almost  suddenly, 
split  into  several,  characterized  by  the  greatest 
diversities. 

Diflieaity  of       It  is  important  to  observe  here,  that  those  who 

■ceoantiDg  *■ 

^7  dwe?  object  to  the  miraculous  cause  assigned  by  Moses, 
have  not  only  to  explain  how  the  original  change 
might  naturally  take  place,  upon  their  own  hypo- 
thesis, they  have  also  to  overcome  the  historical 
difficulty  of  the  existence  of  many  diflfenent  lan- 
guages, from  the  earliest  timey  to  which  the 
records  of  the  most  ancient  nations  extend.  Their 
hypothesis  is^  that,  admitting  what  the  researches 
of  the  most  eminent  linguists  have  now  made 
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pToboble,  that  all  languages  have  sprung  from  t^gcr.  ii. 
oDe  source,  dieir  present  yarieties  may  be  suffi- 
ciently explained,  by  the  numerous  causes  which 
we  now  observe  working  changes  in  existing 
languages.  It  might  even  here  be  strongly 
argued,  that  no  such  immense  differences  as  are 
now  found,  and  proved  to  have  existed  as  far  back 
as  we  have  any  records,  could  have  appeared  so 
early,  had  those  differences  been  produced  merely 
in  this  way,  and  without  some  extraordinary  in* 
tenrention  facilitating  the  operation  of  such  causes. 
Languages  must,  in  that  case,  have  been,  at  least, 
more  obviously  and  closely  cognate.  In  parti- 
calar,  there  would  not  have  been  such  radical, 
grammatical  diversities,  nor  such  totally  diverse 
terms  for  expressing  the  same  thing;  terms 
between  which,  after  allowing  full  scope  to  the 
imaginations  of  philologists,  no  relation  of  resem- 
blance can  be  discovered ;  and  no  fair  genealogy 
of  resembling  sounds  made  out.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  deny  that  there  may  be  such  undis- 
covered, and,  at  present,  undiscoverable  resem- 
blances ;  and  that  if  we  were  in  possession  of  some 
intennediate  sounds,  which  may  have  become 
extinct,  the  transmutations  might  be  traceable. 
All  we  contend  for  here  is,  that  there  exists  no 
positive  proof  of  such  a  transforming  process,  as 
is  required  to  account  for  the  very  early  existence 
of  those  immense  diversities,  which  all  ethnical 
histories  attribute  to  the  very  beginning  of  their 
respective    nations.      The    hyjiothesis,    therefore, 
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LECT.  iL  under  review,  is  deficient  in  its  proofs  of  such 
early  resemblances,  as  might  make  it  plausible, 
that  there  had  been  only  a  gradual,  and  not  a 
sudden  divergence  from  the  original  imity  of 
speech.  Yet  the  philologist,  who  adopts  the  pre- 
ceding hypothesis,  is  boimd  to  make  this  out. 
We  plead  against  it  the  improbability  that  the 
early  nations  could  have  exhibited  such  very 
different  languages,  unless  some  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  interposition  had  occurred  to  fecilitate 
.  the  change,  and  make  it  comparatively  palpable 
at  once. 

^iTrir'  ^"*  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  willing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 

ment, to  allow  the  objector  his  premises,  to  admit, 
that,  suppose  time  enough,  there  might  be  causes 
operating  perpetually  through  an  indefinite  period, 
which  might  produce  all  the  varieties  which  we 
now  observe  in  language.  Though  we  have  before 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  it  is  difficult  to  am- 
ceive  of  the  existence  of  such  causes,  we  cannot 
pretend,  certainly,  to  demofistrate  that  these  never 
did  exist.  It  may,  therefore,  for  argument's  sake, 
be  admitted,  that,  as  the  people  who  spoke  the 
one  language  multiphed  in  numbers,  extended 
their  territory,  and  became  separated  into  tribes 
and  nations,  various  dialectical  differences  might 
obtain,  which  would  introduce  a  considerable 
amount  of  divergence  in  the  forms  and  sounds  of 
words,  inflections,  and  termination ;  that  new  ob- 
jects and  new  modes  of  life,  the  result  of  livii^  in 
other  climates ;  that  new  customs  and  habits,  and 
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the  general  progress  of  ciyilization,  might  produce  ^^^^'  "- 
a  considerable  variety  of  neiw  terms  and  combina- 
tions of  old  ones ;  that  wars  and  invasions  of  one 
tribe  or  nation  by  another,  but  especially  that 
conquests  might  again  produce  fresh  combinations 
of  these,  at  first,  comparatively  slight  dialectical 
varieties,  and  that  in  aU  sorts  of  proportions ;  that 
the  same  causes  continuing  to  operate  through  a 
longer  period,  and  upon  a  wider  scale,  might 
again  multiply,  even  geometrically,  fresh  combina- 
tions of  these  combinations,  and  so  on,  till  all  these 
varieties  of  languages  were  produced,  which  we 
now  find  among  the  nations. 
We  have  said,  that  such  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  oniinaryrate 

•^  *  «i  which 

pombiUty  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  injj^js^p"** 
question,  shall  be  admitted ;  but  then  it  is  neces- 
8ary  that  there  should  be  sufficient  time  far  the 
production  of  the  result.  To  judge  of  this,  let 
us  consider  the  rate  at  which  languages  usually 
change,  merely  under  the  influence  of  natural 
causes.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  possess 
ample  means  for  determining  the  ordinary  pace 
at  which  these  changes  advance;  and  it  may, 
moreover,  be  fairly  argued,  that  the  process  by 
which  the  one  original  language  would  be  gra- 
dually split  into  others,  must  be  immensely 
slower  than  those  produced  in  any  given  lan- 
guage, aflter  others  have  been  formed.  But  we 
will  not  insist  even  upon  this,  since  our  argument 
will  allow  us  to  give  it  up.  We  will  suppose,  for 
the  opponent's  benefit,  that  the  rate  of  change  has 
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^^^'  "'  always  been  just  what  it  has  been  within  the  last 
thousand  years.  More  than  this,  the  opponent 
surely  would  not  wish  to  claim.  We  might  yield 
him  far  less. 

If,  then,  however  considerable  die  difierence 
between  modem  English  and  Anglo-Saxon,  be- 
tween modem  Greek  and  ancient  Greek,  the 
present  language  of  Italy  and  the  language  of 
classic  Rome,  the  resemblances  between  them  are 
so  striking  and  undeniable,  after  all  sorts  of  causes 
have  been  working  upon  them  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  how  long  a  period  would  be  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  almost  total  dissimilarity 
which  exists  between  some  languages  of  the  earth, 
and  which  (to  make  the  argument  complete)  have 
been  as  dissimilar  as  they  now  are  from  the  ear- 
liest date  of  which  we  have  any  records.  There 
arc  some  of  these  languages  which  have  been 
almost  immutably  the  same,  and  as  much  unlike 
each  other  as  they  are  now,  for  the  last  2,500 
years,  some  of  them  for  a  still  longer  period, 
leaving  scarcely  1,500  for  effecting  this  total  dis- 
similarity, which,  we  know,  was  in  existence  at 
the  very  remotest  date  to  which  either  history  or 
tradition  extends,  and  in  existence  in  the  same 
d^ree  of  dissimilarity,  simultaneously,  among  all 
the  early  nations. 
2S5pi*i**  But,  if  the  objector  should  reply,  he  is  not 
lace^lT*  bound  to  the  chronolosrv  of  Moses  and  the  date 
STtol?.'*  ^^  Noah's  flood,  and  why  allow  only  1,500  years 
^I^'te.    for  effecting  this  change ;  why  not  allow  50,000, 
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or  100,000,  or  any  indefinite  pepod?  It  is  an-  lect.  n; 
swered,  but  quite  irrespectively  of  the  authority 
of  Moses,  because  it  is  now  universally  admitted, 
that  the  present  races  and  nations  originated  at  no 
very  remote  period.*  The  most  scientific  geolo- 
gists have  determined  this;  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  total  absence  of  all  historical  record,  and 
of  all  tradition  beyond  the  date  of  4,000  years 
from  the  present  time.  Hence  it  clearly  appears, 
that  these  great  diversities  could  not  have  been 
BTought  by  time,  because  many  of  them  can  be 
traced  up  to  a  date  very  near  to  that  which  is 
assigned  to  the  present  race  of  men,  when  it  is 
agreed  there  was  but  one  speech.  So  that  we 
&)d  these  immense  diversities  within  a  century 
or  two  of  the  flood. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  our  present  argument  Amonnt  or 

'  r  o  tnfraeUoD  an- 

does  not  require  that  we  should  define  any  thing  of  *****™*"*^' 
the  amount  of  change  produced  by  the  miraculous 
confusion,  or  the  extent  of  that  infraction  which 
was  made  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  our  nature. 
Several  of  the  most  eminent  linguists  of  the  con- 

*  Humboldt  appears  to  have  perceived  the  difficulty  of 
admitting  speech  to  be  a  purely  human  invention.  He 
considers  it  in  that  view  perfectly  inexplicable;  although 
the  hypothesis,  he  says,  might  be  rendered  plausible,  by 
supposing  thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  Yet  this 
supposition,  he  did  not  observe,  was  precluded  by  the  com- 
paratively recent  date  of  the  existing  races  of  mankind. 
His  conclusion  is,  that  ^^  language  could  not  have  been 
"  invented  without  its  type  pre-existing  in  man."  Acts  of 
/^  B&rlin  R&t/al  Acad.  1822,  p.  247. 
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LKCT.  11.  tinent  have  thought  that  it  must  have  been  verj' 
considerable,  and  even  extending  beyond  dialec- 
tical varieties.  A  change  of  some  amount,  or  an 
infringement  of  some  extent,  ib  all  for  which  we 
here  contend*  It  might  have  consbted  either  of 
the  substitution  of  several  entirely  new  languages, 
or  merely  of  such  extensive  dialectical  differencesi 
as  should  serve  to  render  men  totally  unintelli- 
gible to  each  other.  The  latter  would,  apart  from 
the  examination  of  the  early  state  of  the  first 
languages,  appear  to  be  the  more  probable ;  >«/, 
because  it  would  accord  with  the  fact,  that  all 
languages  seem  more  or  less  traceable  to  one 
origin  or  type;  secondly ,  because  this  would  ap- 
pear all  that  was  necessary  for  the  intended  result 
of  dispersion,  and  the  Divine  Being  never  works 
greater  miracles  than  are  necessary ;  and,  thirdly ^ 
it  would  be  in  entire  harmony  with  the  laws 
which  appear  to  have  been  intended,  subsequently 
and  permanently  J  to  produce  continued  changes  in 
language  through  all  human  generations.  Diver- 
sity of  tongues,  then,  it  seems,  even  in  this  view, 
could  never  have  been  introduced  among  man- 
kind, but  by  miracle.  To  this,  Moses  ascribes 
it,  and  human  history,  as  well  as  philolc^cal 
speculation,  does  but  confirm  and  illustrate  his 
statement. 

Every  attempt  to  explain  this  fact,  upon  the 
supposition  of  other  causes,  has  utterly  failed,  and 
the  more  the  present  diversity  is  considered,  the 
more  certain  and  reasonable  will  the  Mosaic  ac<> 


CondosioD 
of  ihe  arfu- 
nMat. 
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count  of  it  appear.     Here,  then,  we  conceive,  is  i^'ct.  ik 
to  be  founds  and  here  alone,  the  true  cause  of  the 
first  diversity,  and  in  this  argument  is  presented 
a  fresh  and  convincing  proof  of  the  divine  inspi* 
ration  of  Moses. 

Origin  of  Nations  —  Traditions  of  the  Place 
whence  the  Human  Tribes  were  originally 
derived^  with  the  principal  Divisions  of  the 
Human  Family. 

The  Mosaic  narrative,  as  we  have  seen,  clearly  ^'*«*"  *>' 
determines  the  general  fact,  that  the  first  penna* 
nent  settlement  of  mankind,  after  the  flood,  was 
m  the  plain  of  Shinar.  There  they  built  the 
stupendous  tower,  the  ruins  of  which,  scattered 
along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  still  indicate 
this  to  be  the  depository  of  the  earliest  memorials, 
both  of  the  human  race  and  of  human  art.  Ac- 
Gording  to  the  sacred  narrative,  this  must  have 
been  the  fountain  head  and  source,  whence  the 
streams  of  population  have  flowed  into  all  the 
other  regions  of  the  earth.  If  this  account, 
therefore,  be  accurate,  we  may  expect  that  the 
traditions  of  the  different  nations  will  mainly  cor- 
respond with  it,  and  that  various  means  may  be 
found  in  ethnical  histories  of  corroborating  the 
sacred  record  of  Moses.  This  is  really  found  to 
be  the  case,  for  all  nations,  possessed  of  any 
tolerable  degree  of  civilization,  and  particularly 
those  that  can  trace  any  connexion  with  the 
earlier  branches  of  the  great  human  family,  pos- 
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tBCT.  f I.  sess  some  traditions,  or  show  $ome  proofe,  of  their 
connexion  with  the  JEastj  or  those  that  migrated 
from  it.  Many  nations  have  even  preserved  refe- 
rences to  the  earlier  race  of  men  who  preceded  the 
flood,  and  to  the  paradisaical  state,  while  almost 
the  whole  world  has  handed  down,  in  its  traditions, 
the  feet  of  the  re-peopling  from  a  single  family. 
^%aik>of  ^*  seems  necessary  here,  first,  to  notice  the  re- 
oBchrooo-  jg^jj(jjj  which  ethnographical  and  scientific  chrono- 
logy bears  at  present  to  the  sacred  word.  Almost 
from  the  infancy  of  this  study,  till  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years,  it  has  been  employed  as  one 
of  the  main  supports  of  infidelity,  and  a  source  of 
formidable  impeachment  against  Moses.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  Assyria  and  Chaldea 
must  be  rich  in  materials  for  the  confatation  of 
the  brief  chronology  of  Scripture,  and  that,  if 
their  antiquities  could  but  be  investigated,  and 
their  histories  recovered,  they  would  supply  ample 
proof  of  an  origin  incomparably  more  venerable 
than  Moses  assigns  to  them.  But  all  the  monu- 
ments were  mute,  or  the  few  that  spoke  disap- 
pointed the  gainsayer,  and  corroborated  Moses. 
So  the  learned  unbeliever  abandoned  these,  and 
turned  to  consult  other  oracles. 

China  next  presented  a  most  hopeftil  source  of 
opportune  reinforcement  to  scepticism,  and  all 
that  was  lacking  might,  it  was  supposed;  be  sup* 
plied,  by  investigating  thdr  history  aiid  ^Ailo- 
Sophy,  prior  to  the  times  of  their  great  Cbnfiicius. 
Still  Chinese  literature,  at  least  so  far  back,  was 
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inacoessible.  Egypt^  it  was  then  presumed,  must  j^b^l 
be  rich  in  confutation  of  the  Hebrew  legislator ; 
but,  unfortunately,  a  seal  was  set  alike  on  the  hps 
of  their  mummies,  the  tombs  of  their  kings,  and 
the  hieroglyphics  of  their  temples,  and  nothing 
better  than  vague  conjectures  could  be  collected. 
But,  at  last,  India,  with  all  its  treasures,  was  laid 
at  OUT  feet*  Its  philosophy,  antiquities,  religions, 
and  languages;  its  subterranean  penetralia^  and 
its  sacred  records,  as  well  as  its  interminable 
dynasties,  would,  it  was  suggested,  undoubtedly 
divulge  proofe  of  an  extraordinary  antiquity,  and, 
iriost  probably,  open  some  avenue  to  the  literary 
treasures  both  of  China  and  Egypt.  Long  did 
the  opponents  of  revelation  look  wishfully  forward 
to  the  day  when  these  three  sources  of  ancient 
wisdom  should  be  unsealed  to  them.  They  con- 
fidently anticipated,  many  even  triumphantly 
predicted,  that  a  flood  of  light  would  be  poured 
upon  human  history  and  mundane  chronology; 
but,  above  all,  a  whole  ocean  of  shame  to  over- 
whelm the  sacred  historian  and  all  his  infatuated 
disciples* 

Now,  while  our  knowledge  of  these  ancient  B^rfy  lu- 
nations was  young  and  immature,  it  was  both 
rash  and  credulous.  Sometimes  it  was  terrified 
by  spectres  and  giants ;  often,  in  its  eager  haste, 
it  over-leaped  the  truth,  and,  without  suspicion, 
credited  the  enormous  calculations  and  traditions 
of  a  £etbulous  mythology.  But,  by  degrees,  it 
grew  manly  and  wise,  cautious  and  calculating, 

N 
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i^BCT.  II.  and  then  the  giants  dwindled  into  dwarfe,  the 
mountains  sank  into  niole*hillB«  The  intermi- 
nable ages  we  once  heard  of,  have  at  last  melted 
down  into  a  few  centuries,  and  all  the  mists, 
which  had  distorted  and  magnified  erery  thing, 
have  disappeared. 
£tro^fny.  The  Astrouomy  of  the  Hindoos  was  <Mie  of  the 
most  vaunted  demonstrations,  that  their  eras  must 
be  placed  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  Moses. 
Mons.  Bailly  was  the  first  man  of  eminent  science, 
who  was  perhaps  himself  deluded,  but  who  cer- 
tainly deluded  the  scientific,  and  scared  the 
*  christian  world,  with  his  astronomical  calculations 
applied  to  the  Hindoo  chronology.  But  all  his 
unfortunate  theories  have  been  examined  and 
overthrown  by  his  own  countrymen,  Laphce, 
Montucla,  and  Delambre,  as  well  as  by  Colebrook 
and  Davis,  in  England.  Mr.  Bentley,  also,  in 
his  *'  Historical  Review  of  the  Hindoo  Astro- 
nomy," *  has  placed,  beyond  all  reascmable  doubt, 
the  general  agpreement  of  their  chronology  with 
the  Mosaic ;  and  shown  that  the  state  of  science, 
which  they  antedated  by  several  millions  of  years, 
cannot  possibly  be  older  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  La[dace,  whose 
wishes  to  subserve  the  cause  of  Moses  none  wiU 
suspect,  but  whose  opinion,  upon  an  astronomical 
question,  few  will  feel  inclined  to  dispute,  says. 
The  origin  of  astronomy  in  Persia  and  India  is 
lost,  as  among  all  other  nations,  in  the  darkness 

•  London,  1825. 
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**  of  thdr  ancient  hktory.      The  Indian  tables  J*^^^ 

'^rappose  a  very  adyanced  state  oi  astronomy; 

^*  bat  there  iff  evert/  reason  to  believe  tiiey  can 

''  elahn  no  very  high  antiquity.     Herein  I  difier, 

''  with  pain,  from  an  illustrious  and  unfortunate 

"  friend."    Meaning  Bailly.    Numerous  otlier  as- 

titmomen  and  mathematicians  of  the  highest  re- 

putation,  such  ^s  Heeren,  Cuvier,  Klaproth,  and 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  have  traversed  the  same  subject, 

and  completely  exploded,  on  scientific  grounds, 

tbe  enormous  and  fabulous  antiquity  of  Hindoo 

science. 

In  the  historical,  philological,  and  ethnogra- 
phical departments  oi  the  same  subject,  Sir  W, 
Jcnes,  Hamilton,  Wilfort,  Col.  Tod,  and  Heeren 
seem  to  have  left  no  frirther  room  for  vague  con-< 
jecture.  Klaproth  has  even  placed  the  true 
commencement  of  genuine  chrcmological  history 
in  India  at  so  recait  a  date  as  the  twelfth  century 
of  the  ChiJ^tian  era. 

The  fact  now  is,  after  the  most  elaborate  and  Remits  of 

learned  re* 

protracted  researches  of  numerous  philosophers  of  •"''''*••• 
all  creeds,  and  of  no  creeds,  that  about  2,000 
years  before  the  time  of  Christ,  is  agieed  to  be 
the  very  earliest  date  at  which  any  part  of  India 
can  be  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
powerful  and  settled  nations.  This  brings  their 
cfaroDol<^,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  suggested  and  anti^ 
eipated,  to  about  the  time  of  Abraham. 

The  Chinese  chronology,  characterized  as  it  is 
by  similar  fables,  and  similar  exaggeration,  has 

n2 
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LECT.  H.   been  subjected  to  the  same  process  of  exataim^- 
tion,  and  the  analysis  scarcely  assigns  to  them 
so  early  a  commencement.     Many  of  the  most 
eminent  chronologers  doubt,  whether  their  eeto- 
blishment  ought  to  be  dated  more  than  a  thousand 
years  prior  to  the   Christian   era.     The  latest 
authority,  and  confessedly  one  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  upon   this  subject,  is  tha|;  of  CoL   James 
Tod,  who,  in  his   "Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Rajasthan,"  says,  "I  venture  to  place  the  esta* 
"  blishment  in  India  proper  of  those  two  grand 
"  races,   distinctly  called  those  of    Sooiya  and 
"  Chandra,  at  about  2,250  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,   at   which  period,   though  somewhat 
later,    the    Egyptian,   Chinese,    and   Assyiian 
monarchies  are  generally  stated  to  have   been 
"  established,   and  about  a  century  and  a  half 
"  after  that  great  event,  the  flood."  * 
zodUM.  Ho-      In  like  manner  the  zodiacs  of  Dendera  and 
SS^^eniu   Esneh,  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Egyptian  kings,  have  refused  to  supply  any  con- 
tmdiction  of  the  sacred  record.     The  mysteries 
expected  to  be  divulged  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments have  all  vanished  before  the  eyes  of  the 
learned  interpreters,  and,  instead  of  long  listB  of 
princes,  extending    back    to  millions   of    years 
before  the  date  of  Moses,  they  have  decyphered 
the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  Ramses  and 
Shishak ;  and  in  place  of  invalidating  the  sacred 

*  Tod's  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan,  vol.  i. 
p,37. 
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record,  and  disturbing  the  sacred  chronology,  t^BcT.  ii. 
eveiy  thing  hitherto  brought  to  light  has  not 
only  comported  with  our  Scriptures,  but  contri- 
buted, in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  such  as  no 
forgery  could  ever  admit,  to  attest  their  accuracy, 
and  to  clear  up  some  points  which  had  before  been 
inrolved  in  much  mystery. 
Thus,  then,  we  see,  that  the  Indian,  Chinese,  univerMi 

1  1  •  ii  coincidence 

and  Egyptian  chronologies  are  brought,  in  all  ^»»»»  "omss. 
their  extent  and  details,  by  the  independent 
and  scientific  researches  of  philosophers,  many  of 
them  declared  unbelievers,  into  a  most  singular 
and  unexpected '  identity  with  the  authoritative 
document ;  unexpected^  because,  had  some  discre- 
pancy been  found,  it  would  not  have  been  won- 
derftil  on  such  a  subject,  and  extending  into  ages 
80  remote.  The  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
brought  then,  is  this ;  there  is  no  real  chronology, 
and  no  true  history,  earlier  than  that  of  the 
inspired  historian.  Few  national  histories  can  be 
traced  even  so  far  back  as  the  age  of  Abraliam, 
and  most  assuredly  none  prior  to  the  Mosaic  date 
of  the  confusion  and  dispersion  at  Babel.  The 
plain  of  Shinar,  then,  was  the  true  nursery  and 
cradle  of  mankind.  From  hence,  as  from  a  foun- 
tain in  the  mountain's  side,  small  at  first,  but 
rapidly  increasing,  all  the  streams  of  human 
population  have  flowed  and  diverged.  From  the 
event  of  their  confused  speech  and  necessary  dis- 
persion, immediately  commenced  the  diverse 
nations  which  sprang  up  in  India,  Egypt,  Assyria, 
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LECT.  II.  and  China,  mature  and  mighty  almo^  at  onee, 
and  fulfilling  the  renewed  benedietioB  of  their 
Creator,  "  to  be  fruitfiil,  and  multi[^,  and  reple- 
nish the  earth/' 

But  we  must  now  endeavoor  to  lay  before  you 
a  few  particulars^  in  the  history  of  nations,  which 
will  still  further  verify  the  Mosaic  statement. 

Trip»rtii«  From  Noah  proceeded,  according  to  the  Bible, 
three  principal  stems,  each  of  which  became  the 
parent-stock  of  many  nations.  There  are  two 
things  to  be  observed  in  the  history  of  this  tri- 
partite division  of  mankind,  which  remarkaUy 
verify  the  sacred  record.  The  first  is,  that  most, 
if  not  all,  the  known  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
can  be,  and,  indeed,  have  been,  traced  up  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  three  roots,  and  to  no 
others.  The  second  thing,  which  furnishes  a  still 
more  striking  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  onr  sacred 
books,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  domestic  prophecy 
of  Noah,  preserved  by  Moses,  respecting  the  per- 
manent condition  and  destiny  of  his  threefold 
descendants. 

Each  of  these  sources  of  testimony  to  the  trutli 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  must  be  somewhat  further 
examined.  It  is  difficult  to  compress  the  neces- 
sary illustration  into  the  limits  which  can  be  here 
allowed  to  it.  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  present 
a  brief  outline,  and  refer  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner 
for  its  fuller  illustration  and  proof. 

Ham's  de-         Hc  bcgius  with  Ham,  who  had  four  sons,  Cush, 

•cendant*. 

Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.     These  represent 
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the  xe^ona  and  anceetoi^  of  Etliiopia,  Egypt,  ii^^J^: 
Lybia,  and  Canaan. 

''  Cash  repregents  to  us  the  regions  and  people 
^^  of  Ethiopia,  that  part  of  the  east  district  of 
''Africa  which  spread  from  Meroe,  in  Upper 
''  Egypty  along  the  Red  Sea,  towards  the  Indian 
''  Ocean.  Both  the  natives  and  the  ancient  Jews 
''denominated  this  country  Cush.  They  came 
"  from  the  Indus  into  this  territory,  on  the  fron- 
"  tiers  of  Egypt,  and  became  distinguished  among 
"  mankind  for  their  equity,  sagacity,  and  general 
"  probity. 

"  From  Cush  came  children,  of  whom  the  set- 
"  tiements  of  some  seem  to  have  been  in  Arabia ; 
"  and  this  may  have  occasioned  his  name  to  be 
"  applied  to  some  tribes  or  districts  in  that  penin- 
"sula.  His  most  celebrated  son  was  Nimrod, 
"  the  declared  founder  of  that  kingdom,  which 
"  i»  called  Babel  in  Hebrew,  and  which  is  the 
"  term  applied,  in  the  historical  books  of  Jewish 
"  Scripture,  for  Babylon  and  its  empire, 

"  From  Mizraim,  the  colonies  which  established 
"  themselves  in  Egypt  descended.  The  most 
"  ancient  sacred  writers,  as  well  as  the  later  ones, 
"  apply  the  name  of  this  ancestor  to  this  country ; 
"  and  in  the  time  of  Josephus  his  countrymen 
"  continued  to  do  so.  The  name  oi  his  father, 
"  Ham,  was  also  attached  to  it.  From  Mizraim, 
"  also,  descended  several  other  tribes,  who  settled 
"  chiefly  in  Africa. 

"  Phut    became   the  ancestor   of    the   Lybian 
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L8CT.  'II.  *<  pgypidatioik^  and  i^sandfi  in  SciSptaEe'  ^'  the 
**  deniommBtioii  by  which  this  portion  of  ihaakind 
"  18  designated.  n        -  : 

^^  From  dne  of  dbe  sons  of  Mizraim  qprang  thitt 
^^  people-  who,  under  the  name  of  PhiliBtineB^ 
^^  were,  for  some  time,  formidable  to  the' '  Israei<* 
^*  lies,  and  who  established  themselves  between 
^'  the  Mediterranean  and  Judea.  His  son,  Ganaan, 
^'  is  distinguished  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Phceni- 
eians;  for  Sidon  is  declared  to  havebeei^  his 
fifst^bom,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
distingaished  cities  of  the  ^ast.  The  fenoiy 
^^  of  Canaan  spread  from  Sidon  to  Gaza,  akxng 
"  the  Mediterranean,  and  inland  aa  itf  aa  the 
*'  Dead  Sea;  other  nations  also  sprang  from  him, 
among  whom  the  Sinites,  from  the  aimilak^ 
c^name,  may  have  been  those  of  Tsin,  or  Chins. 
From  Canaan,  in  the  same  Hiam  Kne,>  isgued 
those  nations  who  became  so  depraved  in  chair 
*^  corrupted  civilizations,  as  to  be  eirdained  to 
^^  perish  in  their  conflict  with  the  Jewisb  natimi, 
^^  when,  on  their  r^usal  to  resist  (dll(no)'^their 
*^  entrance,  they  were  invaded,  subdued,  and  idti- 
"  stroyed  by  it.  .  .  i 

SindMu!'  "  From  Shem  proceeded  the  Abrafaamic  nations^ 
^*  and,  apparently,  the  Assyrian  state ;  for  Asshur 
^^  was  his  son,  and  Asshur  is  said  to  have  ibbilt 
^^  Ninevefaf  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empii^ 
"  and  some  of  its  chief  cities.  •  '' 

'^  Four  great  streams  of  nations  'have  '  i^Bued 
**  from  Abraham.     The  Edondtes,  or  Idumeans, 
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*'  febd  i«d  ]»Bn  o£  Ae  Ea^*  wlio  fixed  their  naine  I'Bot.h. 

"  on  tfae  Rod  Sea,  desoendiag  from  iiis  gnuftdsoQi 

^'  £sau;  the  Jews  from  his  grandson,  Jacob;  the 

''  Amia  bom  hia  son,  Ishmaeli  by  the  Egyptian, 

'^Magar;   and  thoee  tribes  and  nations,  which 

''  ahise  En  the  east  of  Syria,  from  his  kst  children 

'' t^Ketnrah*     Two  of  these,  the  J^^rs  and  the 

"  Arahians,  we  know  to  have  mnldpUed  into  great 

''  impoTtaaciB  and  celebrity,  and  to  have  continued 

"in  ever^-renewed    and   preserved    generati<NQS« 

"  amid  all  the  waste  and  vicissitudes  of  destroying 

''  tiiae^  froin  the  days,  of  Abraham  to  our  own 

^^Jaohet,'  or  Japet^  seems  to  have  been  the J^ipbet* de- 

'-  *  icendaoti. 

"  ancestor  of  the  i^hief  populations,  both  of  ancient 
''  and  :  modem .  Europe^  and  Higher  Asia.  He 
'"  seenls  to  hav€i  been  the  Japetus,  whom  all  the 
"  Greoum-  and  Roman  traditions,  transmitted  to 
''usiibytheiv  poets  and  mythologists,  exhibit  as 
'^ihe^anoeMor  of  the  human  race.  Seven  sons, 
'^  and  as  many  grandsons,  from  two  of  the  others, 
"  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Moses.  The  Turks  and 
"  Tnreomajis^  their  original  stock,  deduce  them- 
"  selves,  and  the  Tartars  and  Moguls,  from  him 
''  by  another  cfadld.  The  sons,  Medai  and  Javan, 
''  lepretent  the  Medes  and  Greece. 

^^Of  thelodaet  cliildren  of  Japhet,  his  eldest, 
'^  Qomer^  is  considered  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
*'  Kimmerians.  Magog  is  identified  with  the 
''Scythian  by  Josephus,  whose  country  we  now 
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LECT.  li.  "  eall  Tartary,  and  to  whom  the  posterity  of 
^^  Magog  is  extended.  Mesech  and  Tubal  are 
^^  believed  to  designate  those  who  settled  in  Cap* 
padocia,  and  in  Iberia,  near  the  Euzine.  From 
Tiras  the  Thracians  sprung.  Hie  grandsoQcis 
by  Gomer  are  thus  stationed,  by  the  best  inves* 
tigation  of  these  topics:  Askenaz  in  Phrygia 
Minor  and  Bythinia ;  and  T<^annah  in  Anne* 
nia.  Ripath  is  referred  by  Josef^us  to  Papilla* 
gonia,  but  may  belong  to  some  of  the  northern 
populations  of  Europe. 

^^  Javan's  sons  appear  to  have  large  relations 

with  Europe.     Elisha  is  identified  mth  Hellas 

in  Greece;  Tarshish  with  Tartessus,  in  Spain; 

Kittim  is  considered  to  designate   Italy;    the 

other  son's  name,  having  been  written  with  a 

'*  variation    in  the  commencing    letter,   can   be 

''  less    certainly   fixed.      I   may   conclude  these 

derivations  by  adding,  that  to  Japhet  and  his 

o&pring  are  ascribed  generally,  by  the  Mosaic 

^'  record,  all  the  insular  or  maritime  populations 

"  and  colonies  of  the  Gentile  nations."  * 

From  these  statements  it  would  appear,  that 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  owe  their  various  nations, 
in  their  vast  extent  and  long  succession,  to  the 
three  sons  of  Noah.  As  we  ascend  upward  in 
time,  the  branches  every  where  conduct  us  to 
these  three  principal  stems,  and  tiiese  as  dearly 

•  Abridged  from  Sharon  Turner,   Sacred  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  480,  &c. 
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unite  in  their  common  parent,  Noah.     Of  the  J**^-  »*; 
Aborigines  of  America,  the  descent  b   not  yet 
elearly  ascertained. 

The  two  principal  methods  of  determining  the  ll'St'^^i^* 
affinity  of  nations  are,  by  comparing  their  physical  *"^  ■*"'""• 
characters  and  their  languages  with  those  of  other 
nations.  These  methods  have  both  been  employed 
in  examimng  the  history  of  the  American  races. 
BsTOT  Von  Humboldt,  Professor  Vater,  and 
M.  Dnponceau  have  carefully  and  extensively 
examined  the  languages  of  this  continent.  They 
all  admit  the  peculiarity,  diversity,  and  complexity 
of  its  dialects  generally,  but  agree  that  they  all 
appear  to  have  sprung  from  a  common  mother- 
tongue.  Strong  resemblances  have  been  traced 
between  these  languages,  and  some  of  those 
spoken  in  Northern  Asia,  from  which  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  there  has  certainly  been  an  inter- 
change of  inhabitants  between  the  two  continents. 

Of  the  physical  characters.  Dr.  Pritchard  ^^J^It^ii^' 
observes,  "  The  evidence  arising  from  this  com- 
"  parison,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  much  greater 
"  weight,  as  coinciding  with  that  obtained  from 
"'  another  quarter.  It  is  in  the  idioms  of  Northern 
''  Asia,  that  the  most  numerous  analogies  have 
"  been  discovered  to  those  of  the  Western  Conti- 
"  nent,  and  to  the  people  of  the  same  region, 
"  the  physical  structure  of  the  American  races 
"  displays  by  far  the  nearest  resemblance." 
Humboldt  says,  "We  cannot  refuse  to  admit, 
^'  that  the  human  species  does  not  contain  races 
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LMCT.u.  "  resembling  one  another  more  nearly  than  the 
Americans,  the  Mongoles,  the  Mantcbooe,  and 
the  MaJaysw"     Dr.  Pritchard  adcb^  that  *♦  the 
"  opinion  of  Blumenbach  and  Von  Humboldt  has 
^'  been  confirmed  by  the  distinguished  naturalisl^- 
*♦  Von  Spix  and  Von  Martins^  who  were  latdy 
**  sent    by   the    King    of    Bavaria-   into    Sou*fa 
"America. — These  writers  have  made  the  fel- 
"  lowing  remarks  on  the  resemblances  between 
"  the  native  Americans  and  the  Chinese  eoldnistd 
settled  in  the  Brazils.     *  The  physiognomy  of 
^  the  Chinese  was  particularly  interesting  to  us, 
^  and  was,  in  the  sequel,  still  more  so,  because 
^  we  thought  we  could  perceive  in  them  the  Ain^ 
"  ^damental   lines  which  are   remarked   in    the 
"  '  Indians/     '  In  comparing  the  Mongole  phy- 
^  siognomy  with  the  American,  the  observer  has 
*  opportunity  enough  to  find  traces  of  the  series 
"  ^of  developments  through  which   the   eaBtem 
"  ^  Asiatic  had  to  pass,  in  order,  at  length,  td  be 
"  *  transformed  into  an  American/  "     It  alppears, 
therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  Aborigines  of 
America    are    of   Semitic    origin.     But   of-  the 
modem  colonizing,  which  may  be  denominated 
a  re-peopling  of  this  vast  continent,  and  which 
has  been  proceeding  at  so  extraordinary  a  rate, 
the  source  is  obviously  and  whc^y  Japedci 
JLVcy'iT^       ^^^  '^^w  proceed  to  examine,  secondly ^  the  pro- 
>pecunc  h«»  pfaecy  whioh,  according  to  Moses,  was  pronMrneed 
by  Noah  upon  his  three  sons,  and.  their  descend- 
ants.    It  is  recorded,  Gen.  ix.  25~U7,  *'  And  Ije 
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said,  Guised  be  Canaaa:  a  servant  of  servants  shall  t^gcr.n. 
he  be  unto  his  brethren.*  And  he  said.  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
servant  God  thail  enlai^  Japhet,  and  he  shall 
dvell  in -the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant."  Canaan  is  the  particular  object  of 
the  corse,  but  it  seems  from  the  whole  narrative, 
that  Ham  and  his  descendants  generally  were 
intended.  So  some  manuscripts  read,  ^^  cursed 
be  ffta^"  instead  of  Canaan ;  and  it  is  distinctly 
stated,  twice  Over,  that  '^  Ham  was  the  lather  of 
Canaan.'*  The  mention  of  Canaan,  in  connexion 
with  his  &ther,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
both  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  that  horrid  deed, 
for  which  they  were  accursed  by  their  great  pro- 
galiton  But  the  main  question  before  us  is  this, 
does  the.  history  of  these  three  classes  of  nations 
verify  the  prediction  here  pronounced  ?  To  this 
question  we  pcesume  an  answer  must  be  given 
in  the  affirmative.  The  ethnical  histories  of  the  veriflcmian. 
descendants  of  l^em.  Ham,  and  Japhet  all  verify, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  these  remaricable 
pi^ctions. 

Japhet's  descendants  have  been  wonderfully  J«ph«t. 
enlarged^  as  the  name  signifies.  They  now 
occupy  Europe,  a  great  part  of  Asia;  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  numerous  portion  of  the  American  popu- 
lation is  of  Japhetic  descent.  It  is  distinctly 
said,  that  Japhet  should  ^^  dwell  in  the  tents  of 

*  ^'  Accursed  shall  Ham  be  in  his  son  Canaan.    The  most 
aHject  sfave  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.*' 
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L«cT  u.  Shem."  And  the  tendency  has  alwi^s  been  in 
this  direction.  The  descendants  of  Japhet  have 
been  continually  encroaching  on  the  nations  which 
sprang  firom  Shem.  Thus,  in  early  times,  Scy- 
thians invaded  Media,  and  subdued  Western 
Asia.  In  after  times,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
over-ran  and  subdued  the  Assyrians,  Medea, 
Persians,  Syrians,  and  Jews.  Again,  the  Tartars 
have  repeatedly  encroached  upon  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese,  while  France,  Holland,  and  Greai 
Britain  have  spread  their  colonies  over  iatge  tracts 
of  territory,  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Shem, 
and  literally  dwelt  in  their  tents.  The  tendency 
of  conquest  has  uniformly  been  from  Europe  to 
Asia,  and  not  from  Asia  towards  Europe. 
Ham.  Further,  it  is  affirmed,  that  Canaan,  cnr  Ham 

and  his  descendants  should  be  the  servants  of 
Japhet ;  and  no  fact  in  history  is  more  clear  than 
the  descent  of  the  Africans  from  Ham,  and  none 
is  more  fiilly  established  than* the  degradation, 
wretchedness,  and  vassalage  of  the  African  races 
from  age  to  age.  No  portion  of  the  human 
family  has  been  so  destitute  of  high  qualities  and 
of  civilization,  so  barren  of  all  that  can  dignify 
and  elevate  human  nature,  so  subject  to  every 
species  of  oppression.  The  Canaanites,  in  paiti- 
cular,  who  proved  to  be  the  most  obstinate  ene* 
mies  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  were  given  up 
to  slaughter  and  expubion.  They  migrated  be* 
fore  Joshua  into  Africa,  and  became  the  founders 
of  Carthage,  where  they  mixed  with   the  other 
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desGeadaatB  from  their  common  pTOgenitor,  Ham.  ^'gcr- "« 
But  after  a  period  of  advancement  and  prosperity, 
they  were  utterly  overthrown  by  the  Romans, 
the  desoendant8  of  Japhet,  and  driven  into  the 
fertbest  part  of  Africa.  Even  to  this  day,  the 
cuise  is  seen  resting  upon  the  natural  condition 
of  these  children  of  Ham.  For  ages  past,  they 
have  been  brought  from  the  interior,  and  sold 
as  slaves.  Their  condition  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  deplorable  beyond  description.  All 
along  their  coafit,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  claim 
another  origin,  they  are  subject  to  the  haughty 
and  cruel  oppression  of  the  Turks.  Through  all 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  America,  as  well  as  in  the 
European  colonies,  the  slave-markets  are  stocked 
with  the  children  of  Ham,  sold  to  perpetual  bond* 
age  and  suffering,  under  the  descendants  of  Shem 
and  Japhet. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  portion  of  this  remarkable  shem. 
piediction,  which  relates  to  Shem — 

''  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  The  word  Shem, 
signifies  renovm,  or  a  namcj  and  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem  have  pertained  the  greatest  temporal 
renown  and  glory.  They  possessed  the  fairest 
regions  of  tihe  earth,  and  long  upheld  the  mightiest 
empires*  But  their  chief  renown  has  been  in 
the  line  of  Abraham,  from  whom  descended  the 
promised  seed  that  was  tx)  bless  all  nations,  and 
whom  all  nations  were  to  call  blessed.     The  wor- 
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^^'  "■  ship  of  Hie  true  God,  the  God  of  Noah  and  of 
Shem,  was  coatiaued  in  their  ftunily^  and  long 
coaCu^ed  to  them,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  nations 
were  sunk  in  idolatry.  ^^To  them/'  6«ys  the 
Apostle  Paul,*  *^  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
^  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  piomisea. 
Whose  are  the  fiithers^  and  of  whom,  as  oonoMn* 
ing  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  evermore."  f 

S7hu'^°ii  T^^^  it  clearly  appears,  that  a  marked  diTieion, 
or  classification  of  the  human  fitmily,  has  obtained 
from  the  earliest  times.  None  of  the  ehanges  to 
which  the  nature  of  man  and  the  interests  c^  mo- 
tions are  subject,  have  availed  to  obliterate  or 
remove  these  characteristics.  They  answer  m  a 
most  remarkable  and  convincing  manner  to  their 
threefold  origination,  and  to  the  three  sentOEices 
attached  to  them  by  their  common  progenitor. 
No  one  can  regard  the  three  great  andent  geogra- 
phical divisions  of  the  globe,  without  at  once 
perceiving,  that  there  is  a  clearly  marked  distinc- 
tion of  national  character.  Europeans,  Africsois, 
and  Asiatics,  though  each   including  many  na- 

*  Rom.  iz.  4. 

t  For  a  fuller  and  more  complete  elucidation  of  these 
prophetic  sentences  pronounced  by  Noah,  and  preserved  bj 
Moses,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ''  Lectures  on  Prophecy, 
bj  Mr.  C.  N.  Davies,"  where  the  whole  subject  of  the 
destinies  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  is  ably  examined  aad 
iUostrated.     London,  1886.     12mo. 
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AobSf  and  many  great  diversities  of  character  and  lbct.  ii. 
habit,  cannot  be  confounded  together,  for  each 
sev^N^y  retains,  to  the  present  day^  a  marked 
correspondence  in  their  conditions  to  the  sentence 
pronoonced  on.  them  by  Noah. 

These  fects,  altogether,  are  such  as  no  human  Hnmao  fore, 
sagacity  conld  have  foreseen*  Considering  the  **"*'•**• 
9tatemait  which  Moses  presents  to  us,  of  the 
origination  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  three 
parental  heads,  and  the  fact  that,  as  we  ascend, 
through  the  aid  of  history  and  language,  tra- 
dition and  antiquities,  towards  the  time  and  the 
seat  of  the  first  families,  we  find  every  thing 
converging  to  these  three  fountains;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  every  new  discovery,  every  circum- 
stance tiiat  is  brought  to  light,  as  well  as  every 
sncient  fakAe  that  is  analysed,  still  points  to  the 
East  lis  the  birth-place  of  the  first  men,  and  to 
the  fkxxl  as  the  means  of  destruction  to  a  former 
race,  and  to  the  ark  as  the  instrument  of  pre- 
serving a  single  family  for  the  re-peopling  of  the 
w^Id,  and  then  to  the  grand  triple  classification . 
and  vfben  we  still  further  consider,  in  the  history 
of  eacb  of  these  great  divisions,  the  characterffitic 
sentence  of  Noah,  legibly  inscribed,  at  the  present 
time,  upon  the  nations  that  respectively  owe  their 
origin  to  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, — it  seems  im- 
possible, certainly  unreasonable,  to  refuse  our  as- 
sent to  the  inspiration  of  Moses.  No  impostor,  and 
no  mere  philosopher,  would,  have  ventured  upon 
such  sweeping  sentences,  views  so  general,  charac- 
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^^^' "-  teristics  80  peculiar.  The  correspondcnoes  be- 
tween the  historical  facts  and  the  written  reoovd 
are  such  as  no  ingenuity,  no  penetration,  no  cal- 
culations of  human  reason  could  have  anticipated. 
Who  could  have  foreseen,  in  the  age  at  which 
we  are  sure  Moses  wrote,  that  the  Africans  would 
not  emerge,  and  become  the  conquerors  of  Europe  ? 
or  who  could  have  predicted  that  the  Asiatics, 
then  comprising  all  the  mighty  empices,  and 
almost  all  the  civilized  world,  would  not  ovemm 
and  subdue  all  the  rest  ?  Who  could  have  deter- 
mined that  Europe,  then  as  uncivilized  and  de- 
graded as  Africa  is  now,  indeed  scarcely  peopled, 
should  become  the  predominant  secticm  of  maoi- 
kind,  vanquish  the  vast  empires  of  the  East,  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  make  Africa  ite  servant  7 
These  great  events  in  the  history  of  nationa,  then 
lay  hid  &r  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sagacity, 
and  could  have  been  foreseen  only  by  that  wisdom 
which  discemeth  the  end  from  the  begimiing. 
Yet  they  were  foreseen  and  described  by  the  pen 
of  Moses,  and  put  on  record  in  those  few  brief 
sentences,  of  which  all  national  histories  are  now 
found  to.  fnmish  the  most  obvious  illustration  and 
confirmation. 
to  S/IiHSf*  This,  then,  even  by  itself,  would  be  a  most 
Si£?  *""^  striking  and  convincing  fulfilment  of  the  sacred 
volume ;  but  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
many  other  remarkable  particulars,  in  which  that 
same  record  has  been  already  shown  to  be  fulfilled, 
it  augments  the  strength  of  the  general  ailment 
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to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  it  altogether  unrea^  ^^^'  "- 
sonable  to  doubt   the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
author. 

If  Moses  were  not  inspired,  it  then  devolves  on  f/^J.""*"' 
Iiis  opponents  to  show,  either  that  he  has  antiei-  ^*"'*'' 
pated  nothing  that  reason  might  not  have  foreseen, 
and  foreseen  in  his  age  and  circumstances;  or, 
that  the  facts  which  history  has  transmitted,  or 
tradition  preserved,  contradict  and  confound  the 
statements  which  he  has  recorded. 

Neither  of  these  things  has  been  done,  or  can  be 
done.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  elaborate 
and  extensive  researches  into  the  history,  con- 
dition, and  circumstances  of  mankind,  seem  fiiUy 
to  confirm  every  particular  of  his  record,  and  to 
prove,  that  he  could  have  derived  his  knowledge 
from  no  human  source,  because  it  involves  many 
peculiarities^  and  critical  niceties  of  statement, 
wiiich  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  and  many 
obvious  improbabilities  which  merely  human  cal- 
colation  would  have  rejected.  The  inference, 
therefore,  without  any  reserve  or  qualification,  is 
feroed  upon  usi — be  must  have  been  taught  of 
God. 


o2 


LECTURE  III. 


ON  THB  MENTAL  AND  HOBAL  CONDITION  OF  HUMAN  NATURE, 
AS  CORROBORATIVE  OF  THB  BIBLICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  THB 
FALL,    AND   ITS    EFFECTS. 


Adaptation  of  the  mental  and  moral  economy  to  the  social 
relations  and  personal  interests — The  doctrine  of  a 
moral  apostasy — How  it  may  be  expected  to  affect  our 
nature — Evidenced  by  suffering,  both  mental  and  bodily 
— Traces  of  social  and  individual  degradation,  combined 
vrith  vestiges  of  primitive  excellence — Man's  practical 
aversion  from  moral  goodness — Yet  sentimental  appro- 
bation— Objections  and  speculative  theories  considered 
— Contrarieties  and  contradictions  in  human  nature— 
Notion  of  perfectibility — Passion  for  immortality— ^oss 
of  the  true  knowledge  of  God— And,  thereby,  of  the 
Supreme  Good — General  review  of  his  condition — And 
the  arguments  thence  derived  in  corroboration  of  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Revelation. 


LBCT.  III.  There  appears  a  remarkable   analogy   between 

iS^MioDfc  *1^^  conviction  of  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  the 

Bible,  ordinarily  produced  by  the  candid  perusal 

of  its  contents,  and  the  conviction  generally  felt 
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of  the  being  of  a  God.  The  belief  of  mankind  wectjii. 
in  the  latter  truth,  is  not  founded  in  any  elabo- 
rate or  logical  arguments  of  the  learned,  but  is 
derired  from  what  is  visible,  what  is  experienced, 
and  what  reason  at  once  pronounces  to  be  neces- 
sary. There  is  a  kind  of  obvious  and  continuous 
proof  always  offered  to  our  understanding,  and 
regularly  supplied  to  each  generation,  and  all 
through  the  life  and  experience  of  every  man.  It 
may  be  compared  to  a  constant  stream  of  light, 
reflected  upon  the  rational  soul,  from  all  nature, 
in  all  its  wondrous  works  and  mysterious  ope- 
rations* 

The  evidence  appeals  to  all  our  senses,  and 
through  them  to  our  reason,  in  all  its  degrees, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  We  feel  the  great 
truth  thrust  upon  us  by  every  object  and  every 
circumstance.  The  conception  of  supreme  power 
and  wisdom  arises  in  our  minds,  as  the  natural 
result  of  exercising  our  powers  of  perception  and 
reflection.  To  counteract  this  conviction  is  a 
work  of  effort  and  artifice,  of  constraint  and  of 
delusion,  of  subtlety  and  irrational  dreaming. 
And,  after  all,  there  are  found  but  an  inconside- 
rable few,  who  can  be  perverted  and  corrupted, 
or  pervert  and  corrupt  themselves,  into  the  con- 
trary opinion.  Nature,  in  man  and  all  his  rela- 
tions, counteracts  the  doctrine  of  the  atheist.  It 
cannot  spread,  nor  be  effectually  propagated, 
though  it  is  found  continually  springing  up  afresh, 
like  a  noxious  weed  in  a  rank  soil ;  still  it  uni- 
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^BCT.  UL  formly  finds  all  the  elements  around  unfetvourable 
to  its  growth.  Every  eye  is  Inade  to  behold  the 
works  of  the  Almighty  Creator;  every  mind  to 
contemplate  them  in  their  mystery,  majesty,  and 
complexity ;  while  reason  itself,  always  searching 
aflter  causes,  discovers  none  in  chance,  no  rivalry 
of  these  works  in  human  art,  and  no  power  or  will 
any  where  to  which  these  works  can  be  attributed, 
but  that  which  is  properly  infinite,  independent, 
and  underived.  Hence  ^11  men,  with  a  few 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  confess  themselves  con- 
strained, by  reason  and  experience,  to  beKeve  that 
there  is  a  God. 

Now  something  like  this  is  the  evidence  which 
the  Scripture  statements  gather  from  the  con- 
sciousness and  experience  of  mankind.  We  see, 
and  we  feel,  that  the  whole  system  and  state  of 
things,  and  especially  our  own  condition,  corre- 
sponds with  the  avermtots  of  revelation.  This 
conviction  does  not  depend,  in  the  major  part  of 
believing  minds,  upon  what  is  stated  to  be  the 
numerous  and  wonderful  proofs  of  inspiration, 
derived  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  and  other 
marks  of  divine  authority,  but  upon  what  is  felt 
by  our  common  reason  to  be  obvious  truth.  There 
is  a  saying  among  humble  believers,  concerning 
the  Bible,  which  appears  to  me  to  possess  great 
emphasis  and  significancy,  "  we  feel  it  to  be  truer 
Now  this  conviction  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
that  fulfilment  of  Scripture,  which  is  always  gbing 
on  in  the  experience  of  mankind ;  whidi  makes 
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it  a  light  to  -every  successive  generation ;  which  ^'^-  "'• 
proves  in  the  heart,  like  the  solution  of  an  enigma 
or  a  hieroglyphic :  it  is  a  key  to  move  the  secret 
spmigs  of  feeling,  and  by  its  correspondence  with 
nature  in  ourselves,  or  the  principles  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  constitution,  to  attest  the  autho- 
rity of  that  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth 
for  ever.  This  accordance  it  will  now  be  our 
buaness  to  prove  and  illustrate,  in  a  class  of  coin- 
cidences differing  essentially  from  those  already 
discussed,  and  arising  out  of  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  human  nature. 
In  the  present  branch  of  this  investigation,  it  Adapution 

*  ^  of  the  meoUl 

seems  desirable  to  premise  a  few  observations,  on  "l^^'^ 
the  human  nund  itself,  since,  from  the  phenomena  t?i!^triiDd' 
observable   in  its  operations,  we   are    about    to  ****"•• 
deduce  various  illustrations  and  -confirmations  of 
Scripture   facts  and  doctrines.     Whatever  views 
are  adopted  by  us,  as  to  the  essence  of  the  human 
soul,  or  however  we  contemplate  what  are  termed 
its  £aiculties,  whether,  as  so  many  distinct  parts 
of  a  complex  object,  or  as  merely  distinct  acts 
of  a  simple  and  indivisible  agent,  still  the  facts 
rektive  to  its  state  and  operations  remain  the 
same.     They   are    undisturbed   and  undeniable. 
They  are  a  part  of  its  natural  history,  and  by 
them  we  must  be  guided,  in  all  our  inquiries, 
into  its  moral  state. 

The  human  body  and   the   human  soul   are  Body  and 
admirably  adapted   to  each  other.     They  bothlJhi'*"* 
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i^BCT.  m.  present  evidences^  of  design  and  contrivaMe,  whe- 
ther viewed  unitedly*  and  90  in  reference*  to  the 
social  relations ;  or  separately,  iu  reference  to  the 
uses  and  functions  of  each»  as  connected  with  the 
instrumentality  and  agency  of  the  other.  It  is 
obvious,  that  as  the  whole  man,  consisting  of 
body  and  soul,  is  adapted  to  fulfil  certain  fune-* 
tio^s,  so  the  soul  apart,  and  the  body  aparti  i& 
adapted  to  its  own  peculiar  province,  and  oonfined 
to  it  by  the  laws  of  its  constitution^  whidi- cannot 
be  contravened. 
Menui  r.cni.  Agaiu,  if  wc  vicw  the  mind  alone,  we  find,  an 
to  each  other.  JqI^j^^  adaptation  of  its  faculties  to  each  other, 

and  a  mutual  dependence  among  them  all,  so 
that  each  is  essential  to  the  perfection  and  efficient 
exercise  of  the  whole.  If  but  one  faculty  were 
lacking,  the  others  could  not  dischaige  their 
functions.  All  would  run  into  confusioni  imper* 
fection,  and  debility.  The  presence  of  each,  the 
nice  balancing  of  the  one  with  the  othar,  in-  their 
relative  proportions*  the  orderly  co^operatioa  of 
the  whole,  is  essential  to  prevent  inaptitude*,  and 
secure  efficiency  in  the  attainment  of  the  vanous 
ends  in  reference  to  which  the  whole  mind  was 
constituted. 
Complex         This   adaptation,    observable    in    the    mental 

■tiaptaUoB.  ^    ^ 

economy,  is  evidently  twofold ;  first,  between  the 
several  faculties  among  themselves,  to  secure  the 
discharge  of  the  various  functions  of  tfaoe  totire 
mind;  and,  secondly,  belwe^  the  whole' mflidy 
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or  the  trtole  man,  and  other  mindis  similarly  i^bctjii. 
constituted;  eince  each  is  placed  amidst  a  com- 
plexity of  soeial  relations,  and  in  connexion  with 
an  external   worid,  including  both  matter  and 
mind. 
Here,  then,  in  each  human  soul,  we  find  acoDsdene* 

proves  a  mo< 

commandtng  power  or  feculty,  which  is  denomi-  '•*  "■*'"*• 
Dated  Conscience,  which  imparts  the  peculiar 
cbatMleridtic  of  a  moral  constitution,  and  out 
of  which  are  evolved  the  various  phenomena  per- 
taining to  the  virtuous  and  vicious  affections^ 
justide  and  injustice,  the  discbarge  or  neglect  of 
dati^  and  obligations,  in  all  their  wide  and 
complicated  beaxings,  as  well  as  in  their  universal, 
unalterable,  and  constant  application  to  human 
nature. 
Such  being  the  essential  characteristics,  the  phenomena 

,  nil  ofconacience. 

mheirent  properties  of  the  human  soul,  irrespectivie 
of  all  dieories  regarding  the  metaphysical  nature 
of  ooascienee,  and  the  essence  of  the  soul  itself, 
M«  may  proceed  to  examine  and  compare  these 
phenomena,  without  pausing  to  consider  previous 
qiiestkins,  just  as  we  may  examine  the  properties 
of  matter,  quite  irrespective  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  substratum  in  which  those  properties 
are  thought  to  inhere.  The  essential  nature,  both 
of  matter  and  mii^l,  is  a  mystery  not  yet  pene- 
tmted,  perhaps  not  to  be  penetrated,  by  our 
limited  fiumllies,  and  by  no  means  necessary  to 
be  detemined,  before  we  analyse  and  compare 
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LBCT.  uL  their  respective  properties.  Here,  theiiy  we  muet 
endeavour  to  bring  under  review  the  moral  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  as  this  is  ascertainable 
by  our  own  consciousness,  by  the  experience, 
the  history,  and  the  tacit  confession  of  all  man- 
kind. We  wish  to  place,  side  by  side,  the  bold, 
clear  statements  of  revelation,  and  the  undeniable 
phenomena  which  appear  in  our  nature. 
r/tSju?  It  is  admitted,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  develop 
meota!'*'  views  of  mankind,  essentially  different  from  tbose 
which  have  been  propagated  from  other  sources. 
Their  very  originality  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a 
contrariety  to  those  moral  views  which  men  form 
of  themselves,  is  at  least  an  evidence  that  the 
scriptural  views  were  not  originated  by  human 
reason.  Moreover,  we  think,  that  when  the  views 
presented  by  the  Bible  upon  this  subject,  are  com- 
pared with  those  which  have  been  entertained  by 
unassisted  reason,  and  when  these  latter  are 
brought  to  the  proper  test  of  history  and  con- 
sciousness, they  must  be  pronoimoed  inadequate 
and  erroneous,  and  consequently  be  discarded; 
while  the  statements  of  the  Bible  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  the  only  ones  which  tally,  in  aU 
respects,  with  universal  experience  and  conscious- 
ness. 

This,  at  least,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  dtu>w, 
in  the  argument  we  now  intend  to  pursue. 

We  commence,  then,  with  the  earliest  state- 
ments of  revelation,  respecting 
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I^  Doctrine  of  a  Fallj  or  Moral  Apostasy,  ^bct.  hi. 
compared  with  the  universal  Phenomena  of  our 
Moral  Mature. 

The  Bible  represents  man  as  created  at  first,  Doctnn^  at 
in  a  state  of  moral  excellence,  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship and  &voar  of  God,  and  being  conscious  of 
an  undisturbed  and  delightful  harmony  among 
aD  his  powers  and  emotions.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  wisdom  and  knowledge;  he  was  distin- 
guished by  vigour  of  purpose  and  rectitude  of 
volition.  Moral  purity  pervaded  all  the  exercises 
of  his  soul ;  it  lived  in  an  element  of  supreme  and 
perfect  felicity.  Its  natural  endowment  was  im- 
mortality. 

It  woidd  be  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into 
any  further  illustration  of  what  the  Scriptures 
intend  by  the  image  of  God,  or  by  man's  being 
made  upright.  It  is  clearly  affirmed  in  the  Bible, 
and  will  be  conceded  as  so  stated,  that  he  was 
brought  into  being,  in  a  state  of  purity,  felicity, 
and  perfection,  and  that  his  fall  from  this  state 
i%  represented  as  altogether  his  own  act.  Tlie 
Scripture  expresses  great  lamentation  over  the 
deplorable  and  fatal  reverse  which  so  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

Let  it,  then,  be  conceded  to  us,  that  such,  incorre«pon- 
general,  are  the  delineations  of  our  moral  con- '•««•• 
ditjon  and  history,  presented  in  the  sacred  word. 
Our  next  business  will  be  to  consider  how  far  the 
facts  which  appear  in  human  nature,  and  of  which 
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^^^'  "I-  every  reflecting  mind,  sooner  or  later,  becomes 
conscious,  correspond  with  these  and  similar  state* 
ments.  If  the  representations  were  not  trae,  we 
may  safely  presume  that  there  would  be  sufficient 
evidences  afforded  by  human  nature  itself,  diat  it 
always  had  been,  and  still  continued,  precisely 
what  Gx)d  originally  designed  and  made  it;  it 
would  appear,  as  his  numerous  other  creations  do 
appear,  perfectly  to  answer  all  its  original  puiv 
poses;  to  attain  all  the  good  of  which  it  is  sofi* 
ceptible,  for  which  it  appeared  designed,  and  after 
which  it  aspires.  Such  evidences  do  accompany 
all  other  natures,  and  distinguish  all  other  crea* 
tures.  Man  alone  seems  to  be  infected  by  a  deep 
and  incurable  taint  of  evil,  and  to  labour  under 
a  malignant  spell,  which  perpetually  cheats  him 
of  the  happiness  after  which  he  pants,  and  repeb 
him  from  the  excellence,  the  beau  ideal  of  which 
exists  in  his  imagination. 
ilmilllLppy  ^*  ^^  unquestionable,  that  the  general  state  of 
nor  pure.     jnan]^in(j^  through  all  their  successive  generations, 

has  been  any  thing  but  happy  and  pure;  any 
thing  but  what  the  moral  philosophers,  of  all 
schools  admit  it  ought  to  be;  any  thing,  and 
every  thing,  but  what,  from  the  rank  of  our 
nature  in  the  scale  of  creation,  its  constitution, 
capabilities,  and  aspirations,  might  have  been 
presumed  to  be  its  proper  destination  and  highest 
purpose.  There  appear  in  it  elements  of  misehief 
and  disorder,  which,  by  mere  reason,  we  know  not 
how  to  explain;    facts  of  a  punitive  and  retri- 
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butive  character,  which  are  inseparable  from  us,  ^ect.  m. 
universal  aa  our  nature,  and  utterly  irreconcilable 
to  our  oonceptioQS  of  di>ine  benevolence  and  jus- 
tice, save  upon  the  admission  of  a  general  apos- 
tasy, and  a  system  of  corrective  moral  discipline. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  facts  is  this,  JSuC.?' 
that  with  all  the  natural  qualities  fitted  for  giving 
and  receiving  pleasure,  both  individually  and 
flodally,  there  have  always  been  in  operation 
other  and  repugnant  qualities,  which  have  over- 
borne the  amiable  and  benevolent  ones,  and  made 
human  nature,  every  where,  by  far  the  most  &tal 
and  pestilent  enemy  to  itself.  Its  greatest  suf- 
ferings have  always  been  self-originated.  Men 
have  uniformly  been  the  greatest  enemies  to  men ; 
their  own,  or  each  other^s  tormentors.  They  are 
still,  relatively,  the  oppressors  or  the  victims; 
'*  hateful  and  hating  one  another."  These  are 
not  exaggerations  or  extreme  cases,  but  perpetual 
and  general  characteristics.  It  is  undeniable,  that 
the  most  extensive,  most  agonizing,  most  con- 
suming calamities  have  been  inflicted,  either  di- 
rectly by  man  on  man,  or  by  man  on  himself. 

First,  we  might  enumerate  the  social  sufferings,  soci«i  wirer. 
which  are  caused  by  tlie  various  bad  passions  of 
the  human  heart ;  such  as  anger,  revenge,  cove- 
tousness,  ambition,  and  selfishness,  tending  to 
oppresbioxi,  extortion,  and  robbery,  breeding  secret 
miini^,  or  the  open,  wide-spreading,  and  exter- 
minating oalamities  of  war.  To  these  might  be 
added, .  as  produced  by  the  same  causes,  the  ii:^ 
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LW3T.  III.  calculable,  and  all  but  infinite,  evils  of  tyranny, 
usuipation,  and  bad  government,  terminatiBg  in 
no  government,  or  directly  producing  riot  and 
rebellion,  war  and  bloodshed. 

f^J;;»"'««*  Then  oome  the  doings  of  superstition  and 
idolatry,  with  their  countless  hecatombs  of  human 
victims,  and,  above  them  all,  and  worse  than  all, 
the  Protean  demon  of  intolerance^  whi^  has,  in 
turn,  shouldered  the  banner  of  all  religions,  and 
perpetrated  the  bloody  work  of  persecution^  in  the 
name  of  Moloch,  Jupiter,  or  GhnsL  All  ancient 
history  is  little  more  than  a  recital  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  these  inhuman  cruelties  have  been 
inflicted  or  revenged,  suffered  or  resisted,  and  all 
by  men  themselves. 

Pcnonai.  Ncxt,  wc  might  noticc  the  innume^ble  per- 
sonal miseries  produced  by  human  vices,  limiting 
our  view  to  those  that  terminate,  or,  at  least, 
commence  their  inflictions  on  the  wretched  sub- 
jects of  those  vices.  And  here^  indeed,  the  detail 
might  be  extended  to  all  mankind,  for  wherever 
there  exists  a  being  under  the  influence  of  vicious 
passions,  there  is  one  that,  sooner  or  late-,  proves 
a  self-tormentor,  often  in  an  intense  degree ;  and 
where  can  we  find  the  mortal  that  has  not  bome 
this  character  in  reference  to  himself?  The 
keenest  stings  ever  felt  are  those  inflicted  by  the 
venomous  serpents  of  evil  passions,  madly  ofae* 
rished  within  man's  own  bosom.  Who  has  aolvby 
his  secret  sins,  often  made  bimsdf  both  miaeaEable 
and  despicable,  even  in  his  own  eyes.? 
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trampled  his  own  honour  in  the  dust,  and  he  ^b^iI": 
feels  it.  Those  very  passions,  which  it  appeared, 
at  one  time,  the  most  desirable  to  indulge,  have, 
at  another,  recoiled  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  retri- 
bution,  and  proved  sources  of  bodily  suffering  or 
mental  anguish,  or  of  both,  in  a  high  degree. 
Thus,  treachery  and  falsehood,  gluttony  and  drun- 
kennese,  pride  and  lust,  with  various  other  vicious 
passions,  have  been  always,  and  are  still,  preying, 
like  vultures,  on  the  vitals  of  their  innumerable 
victims.  We  need  not  multiply  details.  We 
must  limit  ourselves  to  general  views. 

What  a  pitiable  subjection,  then,  do  we  every  f  "[gf iJ5j;„ 
where  behold  of  the  nobler  nature  to  the  inferior  1  "**""' 
Here  is,  indeed,  a  sight  over  which  superior  in- 
telligences might  weep,  while  they  beheld  the 
intellectual  degradation,  the  moral  contrarieties, 
the  spiritual  pollutions,  the  voluntary  enslave- 
ment, the  irrational  rationality,  the  gratuitous 
self-tortnre,  the  monstrous,  maniac,  free  agency  of 
man,  at  once  resisting,  and  yet  embracing  the 
eorroding  fetters  of  his  enthralment  to  evil.  We 
might  advert  to  the  uneasiness  and  agitation 
produced  in  the  soul  by  malignant  passions,  to 
the  agonking  conflicts  between  conscience  and 
propensity,  to  the  burning  sense  of  shame  pro- 
duiced  by  evil  thoughts  of  all  kinds,  to  the 
pietoing  stings  of  self-reproach  which  attend  the 
cMmufisioa  of  secret  crimes. 

Thus,  an  intestine  war  of  conflicting  element6»  cooAteting 
extendihg  through  the  whole  empire  of  the  soul. 
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LBCT.21L  is  constantly  maintained  within  the  human  bosom. 
Man  finds  himself  ever  at  war  with  himseU,  a 
perpetual  foe  to  his  own  peace.  He  might  enjoy 
a  measure,  at  least,  of  felicity  and  repose,  if  reason 
possessed  the  rule  without  passion,  or  passion 
without  reason.  But,  while  he  is  alternately 
swayed  by  each,  he  lives  in  perpetual  disquiet,  and 
in  a  state  of  mysterious  and  ominous  misery. 
The  climax  of  his  wretchedness  might  be  added 
in  the  appalling  apprehensions  of  divine  vengeance 
and  future  retribution,  which  often  mingle  with 
his  sufierings.  But  I  purposely  omit  these,  that 
I  may  confine  myself,  at  present,  to  indisputable 
and  general  facts,  and  not  even  seem  to  borrow 
any  colouring  fix)m  revealed  religion. 

PtrttnUM        There  is,  surely,  a  vast  difierence  observable 

from  ori{iiial  '  •^ ' 

porpoM.  between  the  ruins  of  some  magnificent  edifice 
and  the  lowly  or  tottering  huts  of  the  pauper 
and  the  peasant.  The  original  nature  of  the 
materials,  their  forms  and  intentions,  would  be 
discernible  at  a  glance,  and  the  indications  of  a 
very  different  design  and  destination  ^would  be 
visible,  even  though  the  noble  fragments  might 
be  again  wrought  up  into  human  dwellings. 
There  would  be  an  essential  difference  between 
such  remnants  of  grandeur,  again  erected,  and 
the  hovel  formed  of  inferior  materials.  Now, 
similar  to  this  would  be  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  upon  the  assumption  that  Scripture  is 
true,  and  that  man  was  made  upright,  but  has 
apostatized ;   whereas,  no  such  traces  of  disorder 
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and  ruin  would  be  discoverable  upon  the  contrary  ^-kct.  m. 
supposition.  All  would  then  appear  harmonious, 
however  humble ;  and  complete,  however  inferior. 
Now  we  think  there  are  pertaining  to  man  still, 
in  all  situations,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
exactly  those  traces  which  indicate  that  he  was 
(Hice  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  state;  that  he 
was  destined  to  other  purposes,  fitted  for  other 
ends  than  those  he  now  serves,  and  qualified  to 
fill  a  far  wider  sphere  than  that  to  which  he  is 
now  limited.  What  noble  powers  of  intellect  does 
he  still  possess ;  yet  to  how  low  and  thriftless  a 
use  are  they  mostly  turned !  When  the  sublime 
objects  and  ends  of  religion  are  contemplated,  to 
which  he  seems  naturally  disposed,  for  he  has 
been,  not  inaptly,  defined  a  religious  animal,  can 
we  say  that  he  ever  attains  that  exalted  consum-  ' 
mation  at  which  he  aims?  Behold  him  destitute' 
of  revelation,  and  he  is  no  better  than  a  traveller 
that  has  lost  his  way.  Suppose  that  true  religion 
does  not  occupy  his  faculties,  and  they  seem,  in  a 
great  measure,  thrown  away — bestowed  in  vain. 
Then  the  whole  energy  of  human  talent  expends 
itself  upon  the  service  of  the  mortal  and  animal 
body,  or  in  planning  childish  and  vain  amuse- 
ment for  himself  and  his  companions.  How  vast 
his  human  purpose!  how  noble  are  man's  con- 
ceptions of  greatness,  but  yet  how  feeble  is  he 
found  in  action!  how  dissatisfied,  even  in  his 
utmost  and  rarest  attainments!  how  thoroughly 
disappointed  and  chagrined  with  the  issue  of  all 
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'^'CT.  liL  the  objects  of  a  temporal  natuie,  which  engage 

his  attention ! 
S^^r^      What  oppodtes  of  dignity  and  meannest,  gian- 
tS^^j^Htj  dear  and  insignificance,  meet  in  his  nature!    How 

or  life.  , 

are  all  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  early  days 
mocked  by  the  realities  of  experience!  How 
differently  does  he  deem  of  Ufe  at  its  different 
periods;  and  how  regularly,  and  ahnost  univer- 
sally, does  he  reverse  his  estimates  of  himself  and 
the  things  around  him,  as  he  advances  in  know- 
ledge and  experience.  In  what  station  of  life  can 
it  be  said  that  he  finds  satis&ction,  and  is  willing 
to  settle  down  and  encircle  himself  with  his  pos- 
sessions, contented  and  satisfied,  without  a  fear  or 
a  wish?  Is  there  not  always  a  sense  of  want;  an 
insatiable  desire  for  something  unattained,  un- 
seen ;  a  mysterious  consciousness  of  miscaniage 
and  of  need ;  a  vacancy  of  happiness,  which  he  is 
ever  endeavouring  to  fill,  but  ^Hiich  mocks  his 
ability  and  his  means,  and  seems  to  bid  defiance 
to  creati<m  itself  thoroughly  to  satiate?  What 
does  all  this  bespeak?  No  other  nature,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  presents  a  similar  con- 
dition. The  very  meanest,  or  the  very  highest, 
among  the  animal  tribes  are  not  so.  They  take 
their  fill  of  pleasure,  and  seek  no  more.  They 
taste  their  proper  joys,  and  occupy  their  proper 
stations,  and  fulfil  their  proper  offices,  uncon- 
scious of  any  deficiency  or  dissatisfactian :  yet 
man's  nature  never  tf,  but  always  to  be  Uest. 
^Saa^by     These  facts,  I  conceive,  furnish  one  item  of 
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experiioental  evidence  of  that  fiindamental  truth,  i^^^ivui. 
asserted  by  reTelation,  that  man  has  departed 
from  hia  primitiye  state,  has  lost  the  true  per- 
eeption  of  his  own  felicity,  wandered  from  the 
sapreme  good,  become  every  where  an  exile  from 
it,  and  still  continues  departing  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  c^itre  of  perfection  and  bliss,  by 
his  c«iadea»  attempts  to  find,  in  artificial  sub- 
stitutes, a  compensation  for  the  (mginal  loss. 
Let  us  next  proceed  to  notice, 

Man^ 8  practical  Aversion  from  moral  Goodness. 

The  Scriptures  repies^t  man  as  totaUy  alien,  a -^d^^ 
ated  in  heart  from  the  love  of  moral  goodness,  ;^r^'7<^ 
and  as  going  astray  from  rectitude  and  truth, 
even  from  his  infancy;  that,  left  to  himself,  he 
pit»eed»  fiom  one  degree  of  immonOity  and  vice 
to  another,  until  he  destroys  his  own  happiness, 
and  inflicts  misery  on  all  with  whom  he  stpnds 
connected.  There  is  the  most  ample  evidence  of 
these  facts  running  through  all  ages.  What  a 
history,  could  it  but  be  written,  is  that  of  human 
nature,  frt>m  the  first  generations  until  this  day ! 
What  enormities  of  vice  have  been  presented  to 
the  omniscient  eye  of  Deity !  What  horrid  and 
disgracefrd  acts  of  injustice  have  been  inflicted  by 
mankind  on  each  other!  and  what  formidable, 
though  frequently  unconscious  enemies,  have  they, 
at  the  same  time,  proved  to  themselves  and  their 
own  interests !  Apart  from  revelation,  what  theory 
can  explain  or   account  for  these   extremes  of 

p2 
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LBCT.  ifL  unrighteousness  and  unhappiness  which  every 
where  appear?  It  is  incredible  that  a  wise,  al- 
mighty, and  benevolent  God  could  have  made 
man  what  he  now  is,  when  he  possessed  the 
ability  to  make  him  otherwise.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  this,  without  making  God  directly  the 
author  of  moral  evil,  both  in  its  first  introduction, 
and  in  all  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which 
it  has  led,  and  is  still  leading,  and  will,  alas!  for 
ever  lead.  Surely  every  mind,  not  to  say  pious, 
but  rational  and  just,  must  shrink  with  horror 
from  such  an  implication.  Yet  the  facts  of  human 
history  and  consciousness  are  inexplicable,  save 
upon  the  principles  of  Scripture.  Philosophy  can- 
not reconcile  them  without  the  admission  of  the 
fall  of  man.  Revelation  traces  all  man's  misery 
to  his  sin,  and  all  his  sin  to  his  own  voluntary, 
unconstrained,  and  uninfluenced  choice,  to  his 
wilful  departure  from  the  declared  will  of  God  ; 
and  that  upon  a  point  in  which  he  could  have  no 
right  to  dispute  the  equity  of  the  divine  prohibi- 
tion, or  allege  the  force  of  any  natural  or  moral 
necessity  previously  imposed  upon  him.  On  this 
particular  fact  of  his  depravity,  we  conceive,  all 
history  throws  a  clear  and  revealing  light,  sup- 
plying decisive  proofs  of  the  perverted  and  un- 
happy condition  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
powers;  while,  in  the  very  midst  of  this  ruin, 
which  man  has  drawn  upon  himself,  there  are 
obvious  indications  of  an  original  excellency  and 
dignity  of  nature,  not  yet  extinct. 
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The  sacred  word,  moreover,  expressly  declares,  i^bct.  m. 
that  this  taint  of  moral  evil  has  become  another  ?^''.??'*' 
nature,  and  is  transmitted  firom  the  parent  stock  MWeillJL^ 
through  all  our  generations;  that  it  is  so  uni- 
versaly  that  '^  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the 
earth,  who  liveth  and  sinneth  not ;"  that  there  is 
not  a  single  exception,  and  never  will  be  found 
one,  amongst  all  the  myriads  of  the  human 
&mily;  for  that  all  flesh  has  corrupted  its  way, 
and  all  mankind  have  together  departed  from  the 
rule  and  principle  of  rectitude  and  goodness. 
That  word  represents  our  whole  nature  as  spiri- 
tually diseased  and  debilitated ;  and,  further,  that 
this  disease  is  not  superficial,  but  radical,  having 
its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  being  utterly  incurable 
by  any  human  means.  Now,  that  this  descrip- 
tion is,  in  the  main,  literally  true,  the  testimony 
of  all  ages,  and  of  all  writers,  in  all  ages,  amply 
shows.  The  multiplication  of  laws  to  restrain 
and  punish  crime,  even  in  the  most  refined  states 
and  nations ;  the  necessity  of  severe  and  energetic 
coercion,  even  in  civilized  society,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  profession  of  arms  to  protect  man- 
kind, not  against  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  but 
against  each  other ;  the  dreadfiil  and  almost  con- 
stant use  made  of  the  various  means  men  possess 
of  mutual  annoyance  and  defence ;  the  fact  that 
scarcely  any  two  contiguous  nations  in  the  world 
can  remain,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  a  state  of 
relative  peace  and  security;  and  the  constant 
lamentations  made  both  by  rulers  and  ruled,  by 
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LgcT.  ill.  moraligtSy  historians,  and  poets,  over  human  de- 
pravity ;  all  these  circumstances  sufficiently  attest 
the  fact,  that  man  is  a  depraved  and  a  wretched 
creature:  while  his  occasional  aspirations  after  a 
better  state,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  evils 
under  which  he  at  present  sufiers,  indicate  that 
his  nature  was  not  originally  so  base,  cannot^ 
therefore,  be  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  nor  what 
he  himself  feels  it  ought  to  be.     These  things, 
then,  we  conceive,  strikingly  verify  the  gloomy 
account  the  Scriptures  contain  of  his  apostasy. 
l^^neM      ^^*  these  coincidences  may  become  more  con- 
^^Mt^  vincing  and  impressive,  by  considering  that  the 
word  of  God  alone  has  ventured  upon  the  state- 
ment, that  all  this  evil  originated  in  the  nature 
of  man  himself,  in  the  abuse  of  his  free  will,  and 
is  to  be  traced  to  no  other  origin,  and  attributed 
to  no  other  cause.    This,  you  must  admit,  was  a 
bold  assertion,  in  the  first  instance,  and  accom- 
panied, as  it  was,  with  the  intimation,  that  the 
evil  was    radical    and   irremediable    by   human 
means,  and  required  the  intervention  of  divine 
power  to  counteract  it,  and  to  restore  man  to  his 
pristine    excellence,    merits    special    observaticMi. 
Yet  the  doctrine  was  openly  and  fully  taught, 
before  there  had  been  much  experience  upon  the 
subject;    before  human  means  of  renovation  had 
been  tried,  and  even  when  men  were  giving  indi- 
cations of  rapid  and  great  improvement  in  all 
other  respects.     It  was  very  early  revealed,  that 
"  the  thoughts  of  man's  heart  were  evil,  and  onlv 
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evil,  aad  that  contiiiually,  from  his  youth  up."  i^mct,  ni. 
**  I  was  bom  in  sin,  and  shapen  in  iniquity"— 
*^  they  go  astray,  even  from  the  womb,  speaking 
lies" — •*  man  is  bom  like  the  wild  ass's  colt," 
and  many  similar  passages  of  sacred  writ,  which, 
without  reserve,  declare  the  feet  of  universal  de- 
pravity. Now,  these  were  most  bold  and  adven- 
timms  assertions  to  make  public  so  early,  and  at 
once,  and  were  such  as  no  human  intelligence 
could  have  ventured  to  make,  upon  the  authority 
of  its  own  unenlightened  judgment.  No  mortal 
oottld  be  sure,  beforehand,  that  these  evils  were  any 
thing  more  than  an  accidental,  or  an  occasional 
affliction — a  partial  misfortune.  An  epidemic  cor- 
ruption, it  might  be,  but  by  no  means  obviously 
including  all,  or  extending  to  all  time.  Yet  the 
word  make^  most  decisive  and  peremptory  asser- 
tions upon  this  point,  without  qualification  or 
reserve. 
We  come  next  to  notice. 

Some  speculative  Theories  of  the  Philosophers^  with 
various  general  Objections  made  to  the  Biblical 
Statement. 

Human  authorities,  without  number,  have  as-  oepravuy 

•appowd  to 

eerted,  that  mankind,  though  depraved,  were  only  |«  ~'y  »»"• 
partially  so ;  that  all  the  evil  was  only  the  effect 
of  bad  example ;  that  human  nature  was  bom  into 
the  world  in  a  perfectly  indifferent,  or  negative 
state.     Some  have  even  maintained,  upon  these 
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i^ECT.  in.  insufficient  grounds,  the  doctrine  of  human  pci^ 
fectibility;  and  others,  as  if  in  sport  with  truth 
and  experience,  have  asserted,  that  mankind  have 
been  all  along,  from  the  first,  in  a  state  of  improve- 
ment, and  have  advanced  irom  a  condition  little 
above  the  brutes,  to  their  present  elevation ;  more* 
over  that,  by  the  aid  of  philosophy,  they  will 
progressively  mount  to  the  highest  conceivable 
state  of  perfection  and  enjo3rment.  Now,  if  these 
theories,  or  any  part  of  them,  had  been  true,  long 
ere  this  time  we  should  have  heard  of  some 
nation,  or  race,  or  family,  or  individual,  at  least, 
that  practically  confirmed  the  theory ;  facts  would, 
upon  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  have  corresponded 
with  the  speculation,  and  verified  it.  The  specu* 
lators  themselves  would  have  practically  shown 
the  truth  of  their  own  theory,  if  it  could  have  been 
done;  and  some  place  would  have  been  pointed 
out  where  vice  was  unknown,  and  man  was  all 
purity,  the  human  family  all  justice,  virtue,  and 
happiness.  They  would  have  discovered  some 
salubrious  spot  in  the  wide  world,  or  some 
favoured  race  or  nation,  that  would  have  pre- 
sented human  nature  free  from  turpitude  and 
baseness ;  free  from  enmity,  cruelty,  and  degrading 
vice.  There  man  would  have  flourished  in  all 
the  dignity  of  reason,  in  all  the  fervour  of  pure 
affection,  in  all  the  sensibilities  of  a  refined  intel- 
lect, a  pure  taste,  and  a  sublime  devotion  towards 
his  Creator.     His  pursuits  would  have  been  all 
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loftj  and  noble ;  his  moral  duties  and  obligations  ^^^'  '"♦ 
would  have  become  his  element,  and  his  habits 
would  have  matured  him  for  angelic  converse. 

But,  unhappily  for  all  these  speculators,  stem  ^*pj[**";2, 
realities  and  incontestible  experience  utterly  re-**^*^* 
pudiate  their  assertions.  If  we  go  to  the  east  or 
the  west,  the  north  or  the  south,  to  remote  or 
recent  ages,  man  is  still  the  same  selfish  animal, 
die  same  degraded  intelligence,  the  same  moral 
anomaly,  the  same  proud  and  ambitious  spirit; 
glorying  in  his  superiority  over  all  creation,  yet 
deeply  conscious  of  his  own  mortifying  degrada- 
tion and  inferiority ;  boasting  of  his  moral  dignity 
and  immortaility,  yet  unable  to  sustain  the  one, 
and  unwilling  to  secure  the  other. 

The  various  theories  of  men,  upon  their  own  And  onwr*. 
condition,  have,  one  after  another,  been  proved 
untenable,  and  their  vs^e  and  crude  opinions, 
propagated  and  defended  from  time  to  time,  at 
last  subside,  and  give  place  to  the  universal  and 
humbling  testimony  of  the  stem  and  impracti- 
cable realities  of  our  condition.  The  friends  of 
revelation,  then,  may  triumph,  that  its  testimony 
becomes  daily  more  clearly  established  and  con- 
mcing,  by  the  very  fact,  that  all  other  theories 
have  been  tried,  age  after  age,  but  all  equally 
in  vain.  They  cannot  combine  with  human  ex- 
perience, nor  explain  the  phenomena  of  our  his- 
tory and  consciousness.  On  the  one  hand,  then, 
every  thing  serves  to  show,  that  man  is  a  creature 
of  very  noble  origin ;  but,  on  the  other,  that  he 
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''"'^^*  "'*  has  undergone  a  radical  and  fatal  deterioration ; 
tiiat  he  had  &llen  from  virtue,  and  equally  from 
happiness ;  that  he  is  every  where  a  noble  nature 
in  ruins,  yet  evincing,  amidst  those  ruins,  striking 
proofs  of  his  high  original,  and  of  the  excellence 
which,  though  departed,  has  left  significant  and 
indelible  traces  behind. 
^?*wurthe  "^^^  ^»  then,  we  find  every  thing  correspond- 
fc.""*^  ing  with  the  word,  and  fulfilUng,  as  all  human 
history  really  does,  the  testimony  which  was  so 
early  given  of  the  primitive  perfection,  but  sub- 
sequent and  fatal  apostasy  of  man.  If  there  were 
no  truth  in  these  statements,  or  if  the  whcde 
theory  were  a  mistake,  a  febrication,  then  the 
facts  of  human  experience  could  not  be  made 
to  correspond ;  the  general,  or,  indeed,  the  univer- 
sal testimony  of  our  consciousness,  would  contra- 
dict these  sweeping  assertions,  and  the  Bible  could 
not  maintain  its  ground  beyond  a  single  genera- 
tion. Suppose  all  this  statement  of  man's  moral 
defection  to  be  founded  on  the  mere  invention 
of  Moses,  or  the  result  of  a  partial  observation, 
but  altogether  without  foundation  in  nature,  then 
it  must  have  received  decided  refutation  from 
human  experience.  No  such  depravity  could 
have  appeared,  or  not  approaching  to  the  extent 
represented ;  no  such  addiction  to  evil  would  have 
characterized  all  mankind;  no  such  general  de- 
formity would  have  been  found  in  their  moral 
nature;  no  such  inward  consciousness  of  insub- 
ordination to  God  and  goodness ;  no  such  scenes 
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of  conflicting  biasses  would  have  every  where  t-'cr.  in. 
pervaded  and  controlled  man's  heart;  but,  in 
the  main,  at  least,  all  would  have  been  order, 
purity,  and  harmony.  Man's  own  feelings  would 
have  given  the  lie  to  such  a  statement,  and  it 
must,  long  since,  have  disappeared,  like  a  dream, 
for  want  of  that  agreement  with  facts  and  expe* 
rienoe,  which  alone  could  verify  and  establish 
its  statements.  Certain  it  is,  that,  as  to  all  the 
observations  made  by  us  upon  the  laws  and  ope- 
rations of  the  human  mind,  and  of  external 
nature,  the  discovery  of  general  principles  is  a 
work  of  much  time,  and,  in  most  cases,  re- 
quires many  exceptions  and  saving  considera- 
tions. 

But  revelation  has,  in  the  first  instance,  laid  l^^^^^l^ 
down  its  principles,  and  stated  its  facts,  as  toprovr/^r. 

L         i_  !•  fectknow- 

the  character  of  human  nature ;  and  it  has  done  ''''^' 
so  in  the  most  unreserved  terms,  and  with  the 
most  comprehensive  generality,  challenging  the 
most  minute  and  the  most  extensive  scrutiny  of 
the  facts,  as  well  as  the  most  rigid  comparison 
with  experience.  But  every  thing  in  the  con- 
sciousness and  history  of  man  is  found  perfectly 
to  comport  with  the  sacred  page.  Experience 
testifies  that  there  is  every  where  a  deep-seated 
depravity,  an  innate  propensity  to  evil.  It  is  not 
a  partial,  it  is  not  an  accidental  evil.  It  does  not 
arise,  in  the  first  instance,  from  any  social  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  is  not  materially  affected  by  the 
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LECTvin.  savage  or  the  civilized  state.  It  is  found  to  in^ 
volve  a  total  loss  of  inward  rectitude,  and  har- 
mony of  soul ;  a  confusion  among  the  springs  of 
action;  a  usurpation  of  passion  over  reason,  of 
self-indulgence  over  duty,  and  then  a  re-action  of 
the  conscience  s^ainst  the  passions,  inflicting  pain 
and  remorse,  under  a  sense  of  that  subjugation 
to  evil,  which,  though  felt  and  deplored,  is  still 
maintained.  **  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
the  earth,  that  liveth,  and  sinneth  not ;"  it  is  said 
by  Scripture,  it  is  confirmed  by  experience.  The 
ancients  gave  it,  as  the  result  of  their  observation, 
that  "  no  man  is  bom  without  vices."  They 
were  convinced  of  the  fact,  but  they  could  not 
account  for  it;  the  fact,  however,  confirms  the 
authority,  w  hich  explains  how  this  universal  pro- 
pensity to  evil  has  arisen.  It  is  true  always  and 
every  where,  of  each  man,  under  whatever  sky, 
or  under  whatever  system  bom,  he  is,  by  nature, 
a  sinner ;  he  does  not  attain  even  to  his  own  ideas 
of  virtue,  and  is  conscious  of  innumerable  viola- 
tions of  what  he  admits  to  be  just,  and  right,  and 
good.  No  nation  can  trace  back  to  any  ances- 
tors purer  than  themselves.  ^^  The  £aithers  have 
eaten  the  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge."  Does  not  all  this  prove  the 
Scriptures  to  be  accurate,  and  substantiate  their 
claim  to  divine  authority  and  in&Uible  know- 
ledge? 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  other 
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LECT.  III. 


eon* 
tnirietiea  con- 
sidered. 


Emknces  cf  Moral  Contrarieties  and  Contra- 
dictions  in  Human  Nature^  and  the  inconsistent 
Explanations  of  Infidels. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  subject  which,  though  Portber 
already  briefly  noticed,  seems  to  require  further 
explanation.  If  the  Scripture  account  be  true, 
that  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  and  not  now  as 
made  at  first,  then  we  should  expect,  from  the 
peculiar  combination  and  adaptation  of  faculties 
mcluded  in  his  mental  economy,  that  there  would 
appear  opposition  among  his  moral  qualities, 
powers  in  a  state  of  hostility,  an  uneasiness  and 
entire  want  of  harmony,  both  in  and  with  himself, 
and  in  his  social  relations. 

Now  let  us  advert  to  the  facts,  as  gathered  from  luwonand 
human  nature  itself.  There  is  the  most  decisive 
evidence  of  two  opposite  principles.  There  is  an 
understanding  and  a  conscience,  and  in  all  men 
these  are  found,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  side 
of  virtue,  moral  order,  justice,  and  truth.  They 
give  their  verdict,  generally,  to  what  is  right, 
and  maintain  correct  rules  of  duty,  at  least,  in 
speculation.  But,  in  opposition  to  them,  rise  up 
the  passions  and  propensities,  both  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  spirit,  warring  against  reason  and 
conscience.  Is  not  this  a  matter  of  consciousness 
to  all  ?  Is  there  not  something — call  it  a  moral 
sense,  or  a  moral  judgment,  it  matters  not?  but 
it  is  a  power  of  most  mysterious  and  original 
potency.     It  does  not  fail  to  approve  or  condemn 
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'''CT.  lu.  our  thoughts,  motives,  purposes,  passions,  and 
actions.  A  sort  of  secret,  inherent  judge,  which 
passes  sentence,  in  general,  a  just  sentence,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  it  possesses.  But  there  are 
other  impelling  and  commanding  powers,  which 
are  opposed  to  this,  and  which  make  human 
nature  a  mass  of  inconsistency,  contrariety,  and 
disorder.  *^  I  see,  and  I  approve  the  rights**  said 
an  eminent  heathen  writer,  '^  but  I  follow  the 
**  torong"  Here  is  an  enigma,  that  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be  solved,  but  by  the  Bible 
statement.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  must  be  a 
verification  of  what  is  stated  in  that  book,  of  man's 
being  made  upright,  but  of  his  having  corrupted 
his  way,  and  departed  from  the  practice  of  what 
he  feek  to  be  right.  When  the  principleB  of  virtue 
are  laid  before  him,  and  when  the  reasons  of  his 
duty  are  properly  explained,  they  approve  them- 
selves to  what  he  calls  his  better  judgment,  but 
still  he  goes  and  violates  aU  those  rules  and  prin- 
ciples, and,  in  the  &ce  of  his  own  convictions 
and  confessions,  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  conviction  of  guilt  into  his  soul,  accompanied 
by  the  tormenting  apprehension  of  divine  displea- 
sure. This  is  not  peculiar  to  a  few  cases,  nor  to 
religious  persons,  nor  to  a  single  nation,  nor  to 
any  artificial  and  unnatural  state,  produced  by 
peculiar  education,  or  special  habits.  All  ac^ow- 
ledge  it.  It  has  been  so  through  all  ages;  and 
there  has  been  preserved  no  description,  no  record 
of  any  human  being  that  has  ever  been  an  ezcep- 
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tioQ  to  this  rule.     He  cannot  do,   or  will  not  '^bct-  '"- 
do,  the  thing  that  he  admits  he  ought.     He  ex- 
claims,  alas,  for  poor  human  nature ;  so  frail  and 
unstable  is  it  in  all  that  it  knows  to  be  good. 

Man's  knowledge  and  sense  of  duty,  then,  sur-  f J,"*,JS  ,^ 
paBB  his  moral  will,  and  his  inclination.  His  judg-  *'""'***"* 
meat  and  his  conscience  would  impose  a  rule  upon 
his  actions,  which  his  passions  refuse,  which  his 
heart  loathes;  and  the  inferior  powers,  the  rampant 
corrupti(ms  of  the  flesh,  obtain  the  mastery,  and 
prove  too  strong  for  the  convicticm  of  the  con- 
science, and  decisions  of  the  better  judgment. 

Now  these  contrarieties  within  man  are  utterly  B«p(icaM« 

•^    oDty  on  the 

inexplicable,  on  any  other  ground,  than  that  stated  S!^'!^ 
in  Scripture.  How  such  a  state  of  human  nature 
could  have  arisen,  otherwise  than  by  the  fall  of 
man  from  the  primitive  rule  of  his  constitution,  it 
devolves  on  those  to  show,  who  deny  the  Biblical 
statement.  No  man  is  entitled  to  reject  that 
explanatiim  dP  the  moral  mysteries  of  our  nature, 
until  he  can  show  how  otherwise  every  human 
being  came  into  this  state  of  sin,  and  guilt,  and 
misery.  It  is  clearly  absurd  to  maintain,  as 
some  do,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  evil 
in  the  world ;  for  they  constantly  contradict  them- 
selves, by  proceeding  to  condemn  some  sort  of 
actions,  or  some  class  or  other  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  And  to  say  that  all  the  evil  in  human 
nature  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  bad 
example,  bad  government,  or  bad  education,  ex- 
poses them  to  the  obligation,  first,   of  showing 
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i#BCT.  m.  whence  these  fonntams  of  evil  originate ;  for  when 
they  assign  these  things,  as  producing  the  de- 
plored evils,  they  do  but  carry  back  the  caiise  a 
step  or  two,  and  attribute  it  still  to  human  nature ; 
forgetting  that  there  could  be  no  bad  government, 
bad  example,  or  bad  education,  if  human  nature 
were  not  itself  bad ;  secondly,  they  impose  upon 
themselves  the  further  necessity  of  proving,  Aat 
the  correction  of  these  assigned  causes  would 
remove  the  whole  evil,  and  produce  a  race  of 
men  free  from  the  corruptions  and  imperfiKtions 
under  which  all  at  present  labour.  But  is  it  not 
highly  probable,  that  if  these  pretended  causes 
had  been  the  real  ones,  mankind,  long  since, 
would  have  been  able  to  remedy  the  evil  ?  At 
all  events,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  patrons 
and  advocates  of  this  theory,  to  carry  thdr  scheme 
into  effect,  and  show  us,  at  least,  one  specimen  of 
a  pure  and  happy  community,  or,  at  least,  of 
one  perfectly  pure  human  being,  in  whose  mind 
there  should  be  no  consciousness  of  evil,  and 
between  whose  judgment,  reason,  and  afiections 
there  should  be  no  conflict ;  whose  nature  should 
be  subject  to  no  sense  of  punishment  and  guilt, 
but  proceeding,  in  all  its  functions,  with  the  same 
order  and  efficiency  as  any  of  the  external  ar- 
rangements of  the  universe.  Till  they  can  do 
this,  we  may  treat  their  theories  as  idle  dreams, 
which  have  no  foundation  in  £bm^;  while,  on  th« 
other  hand,  we  may  still  insist,  that  human 
experience  is  found  in  perfect  haimony  with  all 
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the  fltatementB  of  reyelation»  upon  the  aeveral  ^^^' '"- 
poiiifeB  hitherto  brought  under  review. 

Passion  for  Immortality, 

But  the  scriptural  view  of  the  subject  may  be  {^;i'j;°^,j 
further  illustrated,  by  a  reference  to  the  longing  JJiSlS!  **°" 
of  man  after  immortality.  The  word  of  God 
rq)reaents  him  as  endowed  with  this  transcendant 
gift,  and  every  where  treats  him,  even  in  his 
&llea  state,  as  possessed  of  this  quality.  It  does 
act,  indeed,  any  where  enter  into  the  proof  of 
the  doctrine,  but  it  plainly  asserts  it;  '^  Grod 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
loan  became  a  living  soul,  or  person."  The 
vhole  scheme  of  his  salvation,  developed  in  the 
sacied  volume,  as  well  as  the  denunciations  of 
hiture  misery,  all  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
of  this,  as  a  primitive  part  of  his  constitution. 
The  loss  of  Immortal  Felicity  appears  to  have 
been  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  sin,  not  the  loss 
of  immortal  being;  but  that  which  would  have 
made  eternal  existence  a  blessing.  He  stiU,  there- 
fore, retains  the  capacity^  the  natural  endowment^ 
the  desire^  in  all  its  intenseness.  ^^  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  The 
event  showed  that  it  was  the  greater  penalty, 
oiie  &r  greater  than  the  forfeiture  of  existence, 
that  was  intended.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  history 
of  mankind  corroborates  this  statement.  What 
passion  is  so  strong  in  human  nature  as  this 
desire  after  immortality  ?    There  is  none  so  soon 
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'-gCT.  ill,  kindled ;  none  with  such  difficulty  extinguished. 
We  all  naturally  shrink  from  the  thought  of  an- 
nihilation. To  drop  into  the  earth  as  the  beasts, 
and  be  heard  of  no  more;  to  give  up  this  sen- 
tient, conscious  state  of  being,  and  become  utterly 
extinct,  after  this  brief  day  of  mortal  existence, 
is  most  abhorrent  to  our  feelings;  and  nothing 
but  the  most  alarming  and  forbidding  dread  of 
future  existence,  as  a  state  of  retribution,  can 
reconcile  any  to  anticipate  such  a  terminatiim  of 
their  being :  and,  even  with  such  a  prospect,  few 
can  so  reason  down  their  minds  as  to  indulge  the 
unnatural  illusion.  It  is  too  much  against  the 
laws  of  our  mental  and  moral  economy,  and  all 
the  higher  propensities  of  our  nature.  Even  the 
heathens,  with  no  spark  of  revealed  light  to  guide 
them,  have  displayed  the  strongest  desires  after  it, 
though  they  knew  not  how  to  prove  its  reality, 
nor  how,  adequately^  to  sustain  the  hope  of  it: 
only  they  found  it  to  be  inseparable  from  their 
consciousness ;  and  they  might  as  well  shake  off 
their  being  as  their  persuasion  of  immortidity. 
It  was  a  conception, — a  hope  irrepressible  in  their 
nature,  yet  never  brought  to  light,  nor  proved, 
nor  substantiated  by  their  philosophy. 
Sf'dtl^^^  Man's  nature  every  where  is,  and  has  been,  the 
i^J^  same*  He  is  disconcerted  by  death,  yet  death  is 
universal;  and  with  aU  the  oblivi<m  which  it 
brings  of  man  and  his  works,  still  he  e^&j  wheie 
believes  that  he  i^all  live  aftier  death,  and  that 
for  ever.      Disappointed,  mortified,   hiMiUed  a» 
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he  is  bj  its  supenrentiony  by  thiB  terrific,  uni*  ^^^- "'- 
Fersal  reign,  still  he  retains  an  imperishable 
desiiB  for  immortality,  and  never  can,  to  any 
extent,  be  persuaded  that  his  expectation  is  &lse. 
Resisted,  repressed,  dreaded  by  the  conscience,  it 
still  springs  up  in  man*s  bosom,  and  may  be  said 
never  to  quit  the  human  intelligence. 

The  passion  in  us  for  immortality  never  dies.  JJ^yih^pM- 
Tliis  has,  obviously,  led  to  all  those  efforts  to  immo'fuiity. 
wliiefa  men  have  resorted,  for  making  to  them-> 
selves  a  species  of  artificial  immortality ;  to  secure, 
at  least,  an  immortality  for  th^r  names  and  their 
deeds,  in  de&uU  of  a  satis&ctory  hope  in  a  blissful 
immortality  for  their  persons.  But  how  far  dis* 
laat  have  they  ever  been  from  the  reality !  What 
'^  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it !" 
Whether  men  are  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  afiier  death, 
may  be  a  disputable  question,  to  the  speculative 
reason;  but  the  desire,  the  anticipation  of  the 
human  heart,  is  always  in  favour  of  the  affirma- 
tiTe  A  few,  wb«e  minds  are  sophisticated  by 
enor,  and  harassed  by  forebodings,  may  be  driven 
to  deny  it ;  but  the  great  body  of  mankind  every 
where  cling  to  it.  The  poor  African  slave  dies 
with  it  upon  his  tongue ;  the  savage  in  the  forest 
expires  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  land  beyond  the 
sea.  Socrates  and  Cicero  conversed  about  it  with 
their  friends,  and  expressed  their  confidence  that 
they  should  j(mi  the  company  of  the  wise  and  good 
in  another  state.  And  all  this  is  just  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  being  who  once  possessed  im- 
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^'BCT.  HI.  mortality  as  his  birth-right,  who  has  forfeited  his 
title  to  it,  but  yet  retains  all  his  longing,  all  his  ca* 
pabilities;  and  through  life  seems  striving  to  attain 
it,  or  something  that  may  become  its  substitute. 
What  a  mysterious  phenomenon  would  this  state 
of  the  human  mind  present  upon  any  other  prin* 
ciples  than  those  of  the  Bible!  How  utterly 
inexplicable,  if  man  were  not  immortal;  how 
equally  so  if  he  were,  but  had  continued  in  a 
state  of  innocence !  Yet,  on  the  admission  of  the 
Bible  statements,  all  is  plain.  We  have  forfeited 
that  by  sin,  -without  which  we  never  can  feel 
blessed,  and  must  always  feel  that  our  existence 
is  a  blank  and  a  mystery.  Ask  the  veriest  wretch 
that  breathes,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  live  for  ever, 
and  even  if  he  has  no  better  notion  of  immor- 
tality than  the  perpetuation  of  this  poor,  busy, 
grovelling  existence,  even  in  the  present  world, 
he  would  still  eagerly  grasp  at  the  hope,  and  say, 
*  Why  was  I  made  at  all,  if  not  to  live  for  ever  T 
**  Were  but  one  immortal,  how  would  others 
envy;  how  would  worlds  adore."  But  life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light,  restored  and 
confirmed  to  us,  only  in  the  gospel.  The  shadows 
disappear  which  gathered  around  us,  and  we  are 
now  enabled  to  say,  "  O  grave !  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  O  death !  where  is  thy  sting  T* 
ZdiTwuh''  These  things  correspond  with  Scripture,  and 
doctriac.  are  a  strict  verification,  a  proper  and  natural 
sequel  to  the  account  it  gives  of  the  first  endow- 
ment, and  subsequent  fall  of  man.     These  facts  of 
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our  nature  ought  never  to  be  viewed  apart,  or  lbct.  m. 
out  of  the  light  of  the  divine  record ;  for  then,  and 
then  only,  do  they  receive  their  proper  and  full 
explanation.  When  the  two  are  taken  together, 
then  both  appear  consistent  and  rational;  the 
fact  receives  illustration,  and  the  record  is  verified 
by  the  feet 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  our  moral  state, 
consequent  upon  the  fall,  is  to  be  traced  in  the 

Loss  of  the  Knowledge  and  Favour  of  God. 

The  Scripture  represents  man  as  having,  in  the  \l^^^*^ 
first  apostasy,  lost  the  divine  presence  and  favour,  ^^^^ 
become  an  exile  and  outcast  from  the  bliss  of  the 
paradisaical  state,  and  as  deprived  of  that  reflec- 
tion of  the  divine  intelligence  upon  his  mind, 
which  was  the  source  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
highest  glory  of  his  being.  We  might,  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  truth  of  this,  reasonably  ex^ 
pect  to  find  some  clear  traces  of  its  eflects  in  the 
history  of  man.  These,  we  think,  may  be  seen 
m  two  respects ;  first,  in  the  loss  of  his  supreme 
felicity,  and,  next,  in  the  total  obscuration  of  his 
intellect,  in  reference  to  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God. 

No  visitation  could  be  more  just,  more  in  cha-^uiieeortbu 
racter,  than  that  he  should  be  left  without  that 
supreme  and  guiding  light,  which  he  had  abused 
and  despised;   and  that,  as  he  had  voluntarily 
withdrawn  from  God,  so  God  would  leave  him  to 
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"^'  '"*  feel  the  disastrous  effects  of  forsaking  the  chief 
good,  and  the  fountain  of  all  his  bliss.  If  there 
should  be  found  any  marked  speciality  in  the 
disastrous  condition  into  which  mankind  hare 
fidlen,  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  their  sin, 
and  the  first  immediate  effects  that  foUorwed  it, 
then  this  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  another  ful- 
filment of  the  divine  testimony,  or  a  coincidence, 
contributing,  in  connexion  with  other  evidence, 
to  establish  the  authority  of  Scripture.  If  man  is 
found  every  where  destitute  of  the  true  knowledge 
of  God,  his  mind  a  blank,  or  rather  disordered  in 
all  its  conceptions  upon  this  fiindamental  and 
momentous  subject,  it  will  be  a  fact  coinciding 
so  exactly  with  the  statements  of  revelation,  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  Ml,  and  the  immediate  visita- 
tion that  followed  it,  that  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  admit  this  as  illustrative  and  confirmatoiy  of 
the  sacred  testimony  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  universe  may  present  a  wide  field  for  his 
contemplations,  the  earth  a  proper  theatre  for  the 
development  of  his  powers;  the  laws  of  nature 
may  be  efficient  for  his  support,  and  all  terrestrial 
things  may  subserve  his  gratification ;  but,  if  the 
Scripture  statement  be  true,  there  will  be  an 
evident  deficiency  of  the  supreme  good.  A  void 
will  be  perceptible  in  the  human  mind — a  vast 
void,  which  nothing  created,  temporal,  or  finite 
can  fill ;  an  appetite,  which  nothing  can  satisfy ; 
a  sense  of  destitution,  which  will  admit  of  no 
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alleviation,  though  unceasmg  efforts  may  be  made  j^bctvjil 
to  find  substitutes  and  paUiatives.     Now,  is  this 
true,  or  is  it  not  ? 
Let  us  put  to  the  test  the  universal  experience  iiiiiv«rtti 

*  *  search  for 

of  mankind  on  this  point.     Is  it  not  one  of  the  *»*pi'*"«"* 
most  certain,  isvariable,  and  universal  of  truths, 
that  all  men  seek  after  endless  happiness,  aspire 
after  something    infinite,    something   that  shall 
yield  an  imperishable  joy  ?     Are  they  not  always 
aiming  after  it,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  a  few  who 
have  given  up  the  pursuit  in  hopeless  despair, 
and  have  sunk  into  a  gloomy  misanthropy,  in- 
dicating not  the  absence  of  this  passion,  but  its 
morbid    excess,   and    its    bitter  disap])ointment. 
Thus  all  become  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  that 
Scripture,  "  There  be  many  which  say,  who  will 
show  us  any   good?"     The  endless  diversity   of 
human  pursuits,  and  the  nothingness  of  them  all, 
illustrate    the    same  thing;  witness,    again,  the 
endless  round    of  pleasures,   the  weariness  and 
satiety  in  which  they  all  issue ;  the  changeableness 
of  mankind  in  their  pleasures  and  gratifications, 
according  to  their  time  of  life,  their  dispositions, 
their  tastes,  and  their  degrees  of  mental  cultivation ; 
but  all  tending  to  the  same  result,  and  producing, 
finally,  the  same  oeoBe  of  dissatisfaction.     *'  All  is 
vanity,"  saith  the  preacher,  and  not  the  preacher 
alone.    The  men  and  women  of  the  world,  say 
the  same  themselves,  after  a  little  experience.     All  ^*'  •"•'"•*^' 
agree  in  the  same  conclusion,  sooner  or  later ;  but 
they  could  not  agree  in  it,  and  would  not  confess 
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LKCTviiL  it,  if  they  had  really  attained  permanent  happi- 
ness.    There  would  be  no  uncertamty,  if  any 
had  really  discovered  the  supreme  good.    The 
world  would  ring  with  the  announcement  of  the 
precious  discovery.     But,  instead  of  thk  being 
the  case,  it  is  precisely  and  invariably  the  reverse. 
Man  is  every  where  the  most  busy,  enterprising, 
sanguine,  restless,  and  versatile  of  creatures ;  and 
yet  he  is  the  most  dissatisfied  with  his  accumula- 
tions, with  the  world  itself,  and  his  own  course 
in  it ;  and  if  he  does  not  discover,  by  the  aid  of 
revelation,  the  way  back  to  the  true   God,  he 
never  attains  true  happiness,  but  "finds  his  life 
altogether  a  miscarriage,  and  his  whofe  being  an 
abortion.     We  may  defy  the  world  to  show  an 
instance  of  a  truly  and  permanently  happy  man, 
destitute  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  ignorant  of 
God,  or  at  a  distance  from  him  by  the  alienation 
of  his  mind  from  the  divine  purity  and  goodness. 
SttJ?  ^^  The  reason  is  given  in  the  Bible,  but  no  where 
else ;  man  has  left  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  endeavoured  to  hew  out  to  himself  "  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."     He  tries  all 
resources,  but  each  alike  fails;  and  he  comes  to 
the  end  of  his  days,  saying,   ^*  I   have  been  all 
my  life  busy  in  doing  nothing.     I  have  always 
been  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,    but   it   has 
eluded  my  grasp.     Employment  I  have  found  in 
abundance;  amusement,  much;  sensual* gratifica- 
tion,  plenty;    but  happiness,  little;    permanent 
happiness,  never.''     Then   he    quits   the  world, 
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sajong,  **  It  18  too  soon ;  I  am  not  ready ;  death  ^^^' "'- 
is  cruel,  inexorable ;  I  am  not  happy."  Now  all 
this  comports  with  what  Scripture  records,  and  is 
a  verification  of  the  fact,  that,  in  his  fall,  he  lost 
the  favour  of  God,  in  which  alone  his  supreme 
felicity  consisted;  it  was  not  probable  that  he 
would  find  any  substitute,  or  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  life  without  experimen- 
tally feeling  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  The  fact 
is  universal,  and  it  minutely  corresponds  with 
the  record.  You  may  try  your  senses,  the  world, 
the  universe,  but  happiness  is  found,  neither  in 
what  you  can  taste,  or  hear,  or  see.  You  may 
try  your  friends,  but  it  is  not  within  the  compass 
of  their  power  to  bestow  it.  You  may  try  business, 
power,  wealth,  but  happiness  is  not  in  the  mer- 
chant's stores,  nor  the  miser's  accumulations,  nor 
the  monarch's  crown  and  sceptre.  You  may  try 
science,  literature,  poetry,  fame,  and  mental  cul- 
tivation; but  these  are  only  flowers,  fair  and 
fragrant  for  a  time,  surpassing  others,  perhaps, 
yet  quite  as  firail  and  as  iuU  of  disappointment. 
The  only  flower  that  blooms  for  evermore,  that 
remains  fragrant  in  death,  and  yields  the  fruit 
of  immortality,  is  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God, 
which  the  divine  hand  implants  in  our  hearts, 
and  teaches  us  to  cultivate  in  this  wilderness  of 
^n,  and  toil,  and  death. 
But  we  may  confirm   these  observations,   bycwieiobe 

•'  "    traced  in  Ig- 

adverting  more  particularly  to  the  fact,  that  igno-  JSJ."""' 
ranee  of  the  true  God  has  universally  prevailed. 
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LBCT.  HI.  This  affords  no  inconsiderable  verification  ci  the 
divine  word,  because  it  coincides  accurately  with 
what,  according  to  the  Biblical  statements,  must 
have  been  the  result  of  man's  &11.  Every  nation, 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  has  been  utterly 
destitute  of  correct  views  of  the  Deity.  Poly- 
theism has  prevailed  over  all  nations,  and  all  ages, 
not  blessed  with  the  light  of  revelation. 

That  has  been  the  exclusive  source  of  right 
notions  of  God.  It  has  ever  taught  reason  upon 
this  subject  what  is  rational.  Men,  therefore, 
prove,  in  their  experience  and  history,  that  they 
are  under  a  visitation  of  divine  displeasure,  a 
privation  of  essential  knowledge,  for  which  we 
can  find  and  imagine  no  adequate  reason  but  that 
stated  in  the  Bible. 
^/^™UJJ  There  is  something  singular,  and  very  remark- 
^luutu'  able,  in  the  universality  of  this  state  of  the  human 
mind,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  have 
prevailed  without  a  single  exception.  As  to  the 
&ct  itself,  it  is  singular  that  those  powers  of  mind 
which,  in  every  other  department  of  human  pur- 
suit, have  made  such  wonderful  discoveries,  have 
been  utterly  unavailing  here;  and  those  very 
efforts  of  thought,  which  have  succeeded  to  so 
amazing  an  extent  in  unveiling  the  works  of 
nature,  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  slightest 
advance  towards  a  just  and  rational  knowledge 
of  Grod.  This  is  a  fetct,  admitted  by  the  very 
enemies  of  revelation  themselves. 

That  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  Egyptians, 
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and  all  other  nations,  so  &ined  for  their  philosophy  I'^ct.  iii 
and  learning,  for  their  cultivation  of  the  other 
sciences,  yet,  on  this  subject,  have  evinced  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  children,  have  fallen 
into  the  grossest  absurdities,  and  admitted,  as  true, 
die  most  trifling  and  degrading  of  fables. 

The  extent  to  which  this  &ct  applies,  is  as 
angular  as  the  fact  itself;  because,  on  almost 
every  other  subject,  what  has  escaped  one  nation, 
has  been  discovered  by  another,  or  what  has  been 
hidden  from  the  mass  has  been  familiar  to  a  few. 
There  has  been  some  portion  of  truth  acquired  on 
all  subjects,  by  all  nations ;  and  though  men  have 
not  had  all  truth  in  their  possession,  they  have 
had  some  in  all  matters  but  this.  What  they 
have  acquired  on  other  themes,  has  been  the  basis 
or  nucleus  of  farther  discoveries ;  and  thus  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  regularly  advanced  upon  their 
predecessors.  But  on  this,  all  have  been  equally 
in  error,  and  all  equally  distant  from  the  truth. 
All  have  been  sunk  in  the  same  profound  dark- 
ne» ;  all  equally  destitute  of  the  grand  secret  of 
a  just,  and  rational,  and  comprehensive  system 
of  reh'gion  and  morals.  There  has  never  yet 
been  any  nation,  there  has  not  even  been  an 
individual,  who,  by  his  own  unaided  reason,  has 
ever,  with  all  his  searching,  found  out  God :  and 
though,  in  all  nations,  and  through  all  ages,  there 
have  existed  vestiges  of  early  traditions  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  yet,  even  with  these  aids,  but  without  reve- 
lation, no  people  have  ever  been  known  to  emerge 
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^^^'  "'-  from  polytheism  and  idolatry,  into  any  thing  like 
a  rational  theism,  or  to  emancipate  their  own 
minds  from  the  degrading  thraldom  of  super- 
stition. 

ItSluy  °i"      I  ^™  ^^^  entitled  to  consider  these  following 

''■'"'*  fects  as  established  past  dispute ;  that  there  has 
prevailed,  from  the  earliest  ages,  in  all  naticms 
where  revelation  has  been  unknown,  a  d^rading 
ignorance  of  the  great  first  cause,  and  a  system 
of  idolatrous  worship,  varying,  indeed,  in  its 
forms,  yet  every  where  consisting  in  a  deification 
of  some  created,  finite,  imaginary,  or  artificial 
objects,  and  of  these  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

SUdT"'  First,  in  point  of  time,  we  have  Sabaism,  or  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  then  this  was 
succeeded  by  hero-worship,  or  the  apotheosis  of 
distinguished  mortals  after  death ;  then  was  added 
the  deification  of  passions  and  pleasures,  of  malig- 
nant and  beneficent  powers,  or  abstract  ideas  of 
good  and  evil,  working  in  various  forms  in  sur- 
rounding objects.  Even  the  very  meanest  ani- 
mals and  beings  in  nature,  every  creeping  thing 
having  life,  and  every  vegetable  displaying  design 
or  skill  in  its  formation,  has  been  worshipped,  and 
is  worshipped,  together  with  the  creations  and 
fancies  of  the  imagination,  in  all  their  absurd  and 
fantastic  forms ;  and  hope  and  fear,  sufifering  and 
enjoyment,  health  and  sickness,  prosperity  and 
adversity,  have  been  elevated  into  distinct  and 
independent  agencies,  to  which  mysterious  powers 
have  been  ascribed,  and  have  become  objects  of 
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idolatrous  worship  to   in&Ltuated  and   wretched  ^^ct.  m. 
human  beings. 

But,  let  it  be  observed,  all  this  evil  has  naturally  ^l^"^^^' 
foUowed  the  loss  of  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  B3h'' 
these  &lse  imaginations  have  proved  the  heaviest 
and  greatest  curses  upon  mankind,  the  source  and 
means  of  a  large  portion  of  their  immoraUty,  their 
emoaity  to  each  other,  their  cruelty,  and  their  de- 
gradation. Superstition  has  proved  a  dead  weight, 
constantly  sinking  mankind  down  in  an  abyss  of 
crime,  cruelty,  and  wretchedness ;  deforming  hu-* 
man  nature  more  and  more ;  exacerbating  all  its 
physical  evils,  and  supplying  inexhaustible  fuel  to 
all  its  malignant  passions.  No  tongue  can  tell 
the  horrid  cruelties  it  has  perpetrated,  the  dis- 
gusting actions  it  has  patronized,  and  the  endless 
abcHuinations  to  which  it  has  &miliarized  the 
human  heart.  It  has  debilitated  the  understand- 
ing, seared  the  conscience,  and  corrupted  the 
affections;  it  has  made  human  life  wretched,  death 
more  formidable,  and  the  grave  a  deeper  and 
darker  abyss ;  while  it  has  deceived,  deluded,  and 
destroyed  mankind  with  a  malignity  of  hatred, 
and  recklessness  of  power,  with  a  vastness  of 
devastation,  and  an  amount  of  suffering,  which 
appals  one's  imagination  only  to  conceive,  and 
which  approaches  the  true  idea  of  what  is  signi- 
fied by  infemaL 

Now,  is  there  not  something  remarkable  in  this,  correipon- 

'  O  »  ilencp  of  the 

that  the  sin  of  man,  in  the  first  instance,  should,  SS°h*l*£X 
according  to  revelation,  be  an  attempt  to  become 
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''gcT.  iiL  aB  God,  to  attain  an  equality  with  the  Eternal 
and  Infinite;  and  that  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  him  should  be  a  loss  of  the  divine  knowledge 
and  favour;  and  that  his  sin  should  herein  be 
visited  by  so  appropriate,  so  significant  a  punish- 
ment, as  might  always  point  to  it?     The  threaten- 
ing was  death,  and  it  has  been  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  loss  of  every  thing  which  constituteB 
the  true  and  highest  life  of  a  rational  and  im- 
mortal spirit.     Disobedience  to  God,   diwegaid 
of  his  commands,  and  a  forfeiture  of  his  favour, 
could  scarcely  have  been  so  appropriately,  so  sig* 
nificantly,   and    so    instructively  punished,  any 
other  way.     Men  forsook  God,  and  God  forsakes 
them.     By   a  mysterious  operation,  he  deprives 
their  intellect  of  that  divine  light  which  it  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  being  and  nature ;  and 
the  human  race  has  never  since  been  able  to 
regain  any  just  knowledge  of  him.     Its  loss  of 
this  knowledge  has  left  it  a  prey  to  all  the  direful 
.  consequences  of   perversion    in    first   principles. 
They  forfeited  his  friendship,  and  they  have  never 
since,  in  a  single  instance,  been  able  to  look  upon 
his  glory,  either  mentally  or  spiritually.     They 
lost  his  instructions  and  the  communications  of 
his  wisdom,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to 
make  the  slightest  approach  to  the  recovery  of 
the  divine  knowledge ;  have  never  caught  a  single 
trace  or  glimpse  of  his  light,   to  guide  them 
through  the  mazes  of  this  vain  and  perplexiog 
life. 
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Is  not  this,  then,  a  verification  of  the  divine  i*bct.  ul 
vord  1  As  the  offence  of  man,  in  the  first  instance,  Thu  a  veri- 

flcailon  of 

was  committed  against  the  authority,  the  perfec-  ^"p*""- 
tion,  and  the  being  of  God,  and  was  evidently 
coDsidered  by  God  as  amounting  to  such  a  degree 
of  criminality,  as  to  require  and  justify  the  with- 
drawment  of  himself;  so  we  see  the  unifonn,  the 
ogaificant,  the  &tal  blank  left  every  where ;  the 
total  absence  of  divine  knowledge  and  light,  cor- 
responding with,  and  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  is  universally  and  painfiilly  felt.  The 
temptation  presented,  and  haplessly  embraced, 
w«8,  ^^  YE  shall  be  as  GODS,  knowing  good  and 
evil."  The  fEital  ambition  indulged,  was  to  rise 
above  their  sphere,  to  assert  some  kind  of  an 
equality  with  the  Creator,  and  to  gain  that 
knowledge  which  properly  pertained  to  him 
alone;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  fall  as 
low,  an  obscuration  of  their  intellect  as  intense, 
as  the  nature  of  the  sin  was  presumptuous  and 
aspiring;  a  loss  as  great,  and  in  the  same  kind, 
as  their  ambition  was  inordinate ;  a  suffering  pro- 
portioned to  the  undutifolness  of  the  anticipated 
{deasare;  a  punishment  in.  that  very  principle  in 
which  their  sin  was  peculiar.  What  coincidence 
coold  be  more  marked  and  striking  ?  What  veri- 
fication more  minute  and  complete  ?     Their  very  ?•»•«  ""gion 

^    ^  •'the  heavicit 

religioii  has  been  their  heaviest  curse;  and  their 
religion  was  the  first  matter  in  which  they  sinned. 
By  lejeeting  the  fear  and  the  authority  of  the 
true  God,  they  have  become  subject  to  the  fear 


cone. 
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LKCT,  HL  oi  an  infinite  number  of  &lse  gods;  and  refiiaing 
the  light  of  true  religion,  they  have  been  left 
to  all  the  darkness  and  delusion  of  every  kind 
of  fsdse  religion.  Emulating  and  coveting  know- 
ledge, which  was  not  suitable  to  their  finite  and 
dependent  nature,  they  have  fidlen  under  the 
influence  of  perverting  ignorance  and  destructive 
error ;  evils  which  have  never  ceased  to  d^radei 
torment,  and  corrupt  them. 

Here,  then,  is  a  marked  and  minute  correspon- 
dence between  the  facts  of  man's  history  and 
present  state,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible;  a 
correspondence  most  deaiiy  marked  in  the  causes 
that  have  produced  it ;  most  minute  and  striking 
in  its  circumstances,  evincing  a  visitation,  the 
most  obvious  and  palpable,  of  the  Almighty  hand 
upon  the  moral  ctmdition  of  the  offending  crea- 
ture. 

What,  th^i,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  moral 
condition  of  human  nature  ?  Those  who  are  most 
extensively  amd  minutely  versed  in  its  history 
know,  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  register  of  crimes 
and  vices,  varied  occasionally  by  follies  and  sufier- 
ings.  Every  thing  seems  out  of  coarse  in  this 
strange  mixture  of  wickedness  and  feroci^.  Here 
reason  and  folly  alternately  rule.  Grandeur  and 
meanness^  suffering  and  enjoymoit,  every  where 
combine  in  the  human  ckaractiar.  All  sorts  of 
atrocities  min^  with  all  sorts  of  levities;  evearj 
degree  of  wretchedness  with  every  degree  of 
gratifiGatioQ ;  oooscious  guik  with  darii^  pre- 
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SQmption.  Men  are,  by  turns,  fools  and  sages,  ^^^-  "'• 
vassals  and  tyrants,  criminals  and  self-tormentors ; 
at  one  time  sober,  at  another  frantic ;  now  ready 
to  destroy  themselves  through  remorse,  anon  trans- 
ported with  ecstasies  of  joy,  by  the  very  sins  that 
had  awakened  their  remorse.  Extremes  of  all 
kinds,  extravagances  in  all  things,  contradictions 
nnceasing,  meet  in  our  disordered  nature.  Men 
have,  all  along,  from  the  first,  been  tormenting, 
CQiTQpting,  and  sacrificing  each  other,  under  the 
malignant  anticipation  of  extracting  their  own 
felicity  from  each  other's  suffering,  their  own  good 
from  others'  ill.  "  What  a  chimera,  then,  is  man ! 
"  What  a  surprising  novelty !  What  a  confused 
**  chaos  I  What  a  subject  of  contradictions !  What 
''  a  professed  judge  of  all  things,  and  yet  a  feeble 
**  worm  of  the  earth ;  the  great  depository  and 
'*  guardian  of  truth,  and  yet  a  huddle  of  uncer- 
**  tainty ;  the  glory  and  the  scanbal  of  the 
**  UKTVBRSE !  If  he  is  too  aspiring  and  loft}'^,  we 
'*  can  lower  and  humble  him ;  if  too  mean  and 
^  little,  we  can  raise  arid  swell  him.  To  conclude : 
^  we  can  bait  him  with  repugnancies  and  contra- 
**  dictions,  till  at  length  he  apprehends  himself  to 
**  be  a  monster,  even  beyond  apprehension."  * 
Let  it  now  be  remembered,  that  these  torment-  Misery  of 

human  ua- 

ing  and  destructive  powers  and  principles,  have  ^"''' 
all  been  in  operation,  at  the  very  time  when 
human  nature  possessed  other  principles,  and  felt 
other  impulses  of  an  entirely  opposite  character. 

♦  Pascars  Thoughts,  p.  162.  8vo. 

R    • 
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LBCT.  III.  Yet,  with  all  these  innate  sources  of  felicity  and 
well-being,  with  fountains  of  innocent  and  rational, 
not  to  say  divine,  enjoyment,  within  himself,  or 
within  his  reach,  and  with  all  these  capabilities  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  related  and  dependant 
beings  around,  or  of  the  race  generally;  and,  more- 
over, with  reason  and  conscience  always  mainly 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  truth,  the  human  heart 
has  nevertheless  elaborately  distilled  poison  into 
its  own  cup,  and  laboriously  fistbricated  the  wea- 
pons of  self-destruction.  In  reviewing  the  scene, 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  emotions  the  most  oppo- 
site succeed  each  other.  Indignation  and  scorn, 
humiliation  and  surprise,  pity  and  horror,  alter- 
nately fiU  the  mind.  Most  assuredly,  then,  in 
the  main,  man  appears  little  better  than  an  abor- 
tion. He  by  no  means  attains  an  end  worthy  of 
his  noble  endowments.  His  state  has  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be,  any  thing  and  every  thing 
but  what  a  philanthropic  spirit  of  our  own,  or 
of  any  other  race,  might  reasonably  anticipate, 
for  a  creature  thus  constituted  and  gifted,  a  being 
so  desirous  of  felicity,  and  so  emulous  of  distinc- 
tion, so  eager  for  advancement,  so  aspirant  after 
immortality.  Most  unquestionably  he  has  been, 
and  stiU  appears  to  be,  the  very  reverse  of  that, 
which  it  may  be  ftdrly  presumed,  an  infinitely 
wise  and  benevolent  First  Cause  originally  de- 
signed in  his  creation. 

"i^"!?!*     S^'^y  ^^  ^"gh*>  o»  «vcry  ground  of  modesty 
^bfdf  jmj  reason,  to  be   presumed,  that  the  vice  and 
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misery,  which  have  so  extensively  prevailed,  could  i*bct.  hi. 
not  have  been  the  intended  result  of  divine 
causation.  From  the  innumerable  traces  of  su- 
preme benevolence,  visible  on  every  side,  as  well 
as  from  the  uniform  benignity,  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  direct  and  primary  exercises  of 
the  divine  power,  we  may  be  content,  without 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
natural  and  moral  evil,  to  take  the  facts  of  the 
case  just  as  we  find  them,  and  place  the  evil  at 
that  point,  beyond  which  no  analysis  has  been 
able  to  trace  it ;  that  is,  in  the  free  will  of  man. 
There  we  see  it  still,  and  constantly,  and  univer- 
sally generating  fresh  misery  and  mischief. 

It  is  certain,  that  incessant  attention  and  eflTort  Jj^JJ^ 
have  been  directed,  by  the  very  best  and  ablest  S^VoLTnu 
of  men,  in  all  nations,  to  the  moral  improvement 
and  happiness  of  their  species.  But  the  continued 
trial,  and  continual  failure  of  human  resources, 
forbid  the  most  sanguine  to  look  any  longer  to  this 
quarter.  Experience  has  unquestionably  shown, 
that  whatever  are  the  energies  of  man's  thought, 
the  creations  of  his  genius,  the  onward  and  up- 
ward travel  of  his  aspirations,  towards  social 
refinement,  intellectual  greatness,  and  scientific 
discovery,  yet  the  cure  of  his  moral  delinquency, 
the  completion  of  his  happiness,  or  the  extinction 
of  his  misery ;  the  renovation  and  harmony  of  his 
powers,  the  conformity  of  his  affections  to  the 
divine  goodness  and  benevolence,  cannot  be  pre- 

R  2 
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'^BCT.  iiL  sumed  to  lie  within  the  possibilities  of  his  achieve- 
ment, or  even  of  his  hope. 

fffittMiI"'  After  all  that  science  in  its  maturity,  and  intel- 
lectual power  in  its  utmost  effort,  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  for  him,  lo !  he  still  feels  as  wretched, 
he  still  proves  as  malignant,  and  still  continues 
as  base  and  foul  as  ever. 

BdocaiioB,  Education,  social  laws,  civilization,  may,  in 
some  measure,  tame  the  ferocity  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  assuage  the  pangs  of  human  suffering; 
but  these  have  always  and  signally  fidled  to 
renew  the  will  and  purify  the  affections.  They 
have  never  even  aspired  to  establish  that  sublime 
theory  of  morals,  which  implicates  our  own  happi- 
ness with  that  of  others,  and  both  with  our  moral 
reconcilement  to  the  divine  purity  and  goodness. 
The  wild  animal  may  be  tamed,  and  made  to 
assume  gentler  habits,  but  retains  the  same 
nature ;  he  is  a  beast  still.  The  maniac,  though 
in  chains,  continues  to  rave  and  tear  himself.  Such 
is  the  effect,  and  such  the  limit  of  all  self-origi- 
nated means  of  human  improvement.  They  are 
restrictive,  rather  than  renovating;  repressive,  and 
corrective,  but  never  transforming. 

uwtAd  To  a  great  extent,  the  ^vils  remedied  by  law 
and  civilization,  in  one  form,  break  out  in  ano- 
ther ;  and  if  they  banish  the  rougher  vices,  they 
afford  an  occasion,  and  not  unfrequently  supply 
a  stimulus,  to  numerous  others,  scarcely  less,  or 
lighter.     If  they  prevent  some  sufferings,  peculiar 
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to  a  rude  and  uncultivated  state,  yet  they  generate  ^^^'  "'* 
others  more  subtle,  but  not  less  immoral  and 
pernicious.  All,  then,  that  can  be  done,  all  that 
ever  has  been  done,  by  purely  human  instru- 
mentality, has  been  to  restrain  and  keep  within 
certain  bounds  and  limits,  the  ever-flowing  current 
of  human  depravity  and  misery,  rather  than  to 
dam  up  its  tide,  or  dry  up  its  fountain.  Onward, 
irresistibly  onward,  the  dark  current  still  flows; 
not  now  a  wild,  dashing,  desolating,  mountain- 
torrent,  bearing  all  before  it,  as  among  savage 
tribes,  or  in  ancient  times;  but  still  the  same  fear- 
ful and  deadly  stream,  though  it  flows  within 
defined  limits,  winds  through  the  midst  of  culti- 
vation, and,  for  the  most  part,  hides  itself  in  sub- 
terranean channels.  We  appeal,  therefore,  to  all 
who  know  what  human  nature  is,  both  in  rude 
and  civilised  states,  as  well  in  modem  as  in  ancient 
times,  whether  any  moral  renovation  is  to  be 
anticipated  from  man  himself?  It  is  rather,  obvi- 
ously in  vain,  that  he  looks  either  to  internal 
light,  or  external  circumstances.  All  his  disco- 
veries extend  no  further  than  to  the  detection  of 
his  delinquencies  and  miseries.  He  cannot,  from 
his  own  stores,  correct  his  acknowledged  mistakes 
and  gins,  nor  be  recovered  to  happiness,  virtue, 
and  truth. 

The    philosophers  who    promise    every   thing  PwiowphcM 
from  the  force  of  reason   and   light  of  natural  oniiffo?  th?" 


promotioii  of 

They  neither   apprehend    the    true   nature   and 


truth,  efiect  nothing:  for  the  cure  of  their  patient,  vinue  and 

^  '  happinett* 
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LECT.  Ill,  extent  of  the  disorder,  nor  possess  adequate  skill 
to  propound  or  apply  a  remedy.  The  two  grand 
propensities  of  mankind,  which  impel  continually 
in  opposite  directions,  and  appear  in  irreconcile- 
able  hostility  to  each  other,  are,  first,  ambition, 
which,  while  it  aims  to  be  as  God,  alienates  from 
him ;  and,  next,  animal  appetite,  which,  while  it 
promises  real  pleasure,  always  removes  us  further 
from  it.  The  one  of  these  propensities  aspires 
upwards,  above  our  nature ;  the  other  weighs  us 
down  to  earth,  and  assimilates  us  to  the  brutes. 
There  is  required  a  reconciling  medium  for 
these  repugnant  propensities.  This  is  the  great 
problem. 

Two  ciuw»       Two  diflferent  classes  of  moral  physicians  have 

of  moral  phy-  ^     •^ 

•icuiis.  addressed  themselves  separately  to  these  contra- 
rieties. Those  who  have  set  before  man  the 
abstract  contemplation  of  divine  excellency,  and 
the  attainment  of  pure  wisdom,  by  the  light  of 
nature,  as  a  remedy  for  human  disorders,  have 
but  ministered  to  man's  pride,  by  insinuating  that 
he  was  possessed  of  all  the  requisite  qualities  for 
raising  himself  into  a  kind  of  divinity,  and  that 
he  might  attain  the  proud  elevation,  by  subduing 
or  eradicating  liis  animal  propensities.  The  other 
class,  who  perceived  the  practical  absurdity  of 
such  notions,  fell  into  an  opposite  extreme,  equally 
fatal  and  absurd,  by  teaching  that  his  nature  was 
but  a  higher  degree  of  animalism,  and  that  hid 
chief  good  was  to  be  placed  in  sensual  delights; 
thus  making  him  no  better,  and  no  other,  than 
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irrational  creatures.  For  the  one  school  per-  lbctjh. 
oeivedy  in  part  at  least,  what  man  ought  to  be, 
but  oYerlooked  what  he  really  is ;  while  the  other 
was  content  to  let  him  remain  what  he  is,  without 
teaching,  or  endeavouring  to  make  him,  what  he 
ought  to  be. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  no  improvement  no  improve- 

'  '  -T  meat  from 

or  consolation  is  to  be  expected  from  such  sources  ****"' 
as  these.  The  light  within  is  proved  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  delusive,  and  the  light  without,  in 
creatures  or  in  nature,  is  obscured  or  eclipsed. 
The  passions  and  the  senses  are  strong,  and 
constantly  aspiring  at  the  mastery  over  reason. 
Reason  resents  the  wrong,  and  strives  to  recover 
its  lost  dominion.  The  corrupt  affections  are 
perpetually  driving  man  to  the  pursuit  of  un- 
lawful and  injurious  gratifications ;  while  his  own 
heart  impeaches  him  as  a  transgressor,  and  his 
conscience  inflicts,  or  threatens,  retribution.  All 
things  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  act  the 
part  of  seducers  or  tormentors,  or  both,  in  due 
succession;  but  still  they  maintain  a  complete 
mastery  over  him,  first  alluring  him  by  their 
fascinations,  and  then  vanquishing  by  their 
strength. 

This,  then,  we  conceive,  is  the  true  condition  Tme  theory 
of  mankind.  On  the  one  hand,  a  primitive 
dignity  of  nature  stiU  remaining,  impels  them 
towards  intellectual  grandeur,  moral  liberty,  per- 
fect happiness,  and  immortality;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  oppressed  by  moral  blindness, 
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LBCT.  Ill,  plunged  in  misery,  and  willingly  enslaved  by 
concupiscence.  These  have  become  a  second 
nature,  victorious  over  the  aspirations  of  the  im- 
material spirit,  and  all  but  destructive  of  the 
original  moral  constitution  received  from  the 
creative  hand.  But  in  all  this  is  to  be  found 
a  full  and  perfect  verification  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  revelation,  which  uni- 
formly testify  that  ^^  man  was  made  upright,  but 
has  sought  out  many  inventions." 

It  would  be  difficult,  we  conceive,  perhaps 
we  should  be  warranted  in  saying,  impossible^  to 
point  out  a  single  feature  of  man's  moral  cha- 
racter and  condition  which  does  not  correspond 
minutely,  and  with  a  kind  of  exquisite  fitting,  to 
the  facts  and  theory  laid  before  us  throughout  the 
Bible ;  while  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  find 
out  any  other  theory  that  could  so  comprehend, 
and  harmonize,  and  elucidate  all  the  facts  of  our 
social  history  and  personal  consciousness.  The 
one  is  the  portrait  on  the  canvas,  the  other  the 
living  original.  The  inference  here,  then,  is 
obvious  and  inevitable;  the  hand  that  drew  the 
one,  is  the  hand  that  formed  the  other  in  its 
native  perfection,  but  anticipated  all  the  possible 
circumstances  of  its  degradation  and  deformity. 


LECTURE  IV. 


COINCIOBlfCES  BETWEEN  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  REVELATION 
kND  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  DIVINE  MORAL 
GOVERN II ENTy  AS  DEDUCIBLE  FROM  THE  FACTS  WHICH 
APPEAR  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  HISTORY  OF  HUMAN 
NATURE. 


General  explanation  and  limitation  of  the  argument — Moral 
government  explained — Efficiency  and  universality  of  its 
laws — Recognition  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  a 
Supreme  Governor — Vice  distinguished — attended  with 
suffering — Tendency  of  virtue  to  well-being — Doctrine 
of  Providence — Power  and  universality  of  Conscience — 
Instinctive  propensity  to  Prayer — Indelible  sense  of  fu- 
ture Accountableness. 


In  entering  upoB  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  ^^^'  ^^' 
may  be  desirable  to  explain,  first,  what  it  is  in-  ^"h**oy!ct 
tended  to  attempt,   and  within  what  limits  weJari"**^*" 
propose  to  confine  our  argument.     It  cannot  be 
expected  that  I  should  enter  upon  the  proof,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  government  of 
the  world.    An  argument  upon  this  subject  would 
lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field,  and,  besides,  it  may 
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^^^-  '^-  be  supposed  to  be  fully  admittted,  even  by  those 
who  are  declared  unbelievers  in  revelation,  at 
least  by  all  such  as  are  not  really  Atheists.  Our 
object,  at  present,  then,  is  not  to  prove  that  there 
exists  a  wise,  righteous,  and  benevolent  Governor 
of  mankind,  but,  supposing  that  admitted,  to 
advance  forward  upon  these  grounds,  to  the  proof 
that  there  are  evidences  sufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  the  author  of  the  Bible,  as  discoverable  by 
the  doctrines  there  taught,  is  the  author  of  those 
laws  which  we  find  operating  within  our  own 
consciousness,  through  all  our  social  relations, 
and  throughout  the  entire  history  of  our  race,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  we  can  review  it.  It  will,  more- 
over, be  no  part  of  our  endeavour  to  vindicate  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  nor  to  show  that 
it  might  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  better,  or 
that  it  is  really  the  best.  With  these  questions 
men  can  merely  speculate,  and,  after  all  their 
reasonings,  must  admit  that  they  are  quite  incom- 
petent and  unqualified  to  determine  what  might 
or  might  not  have  been,  or  what  might  have  been 
best;  and,  for  aught  they  know,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  present  system  may  be  the  very  best 
that  could  have  been  chosen;  and  that,  seeing 
it  has  been  chosen  by  an  infinitely  wise,  bene- 
volent, just,  and  Almighty  Being,  there  is  an 
overpowering  presumption  that  it  is  best.  After 
all,  abstract  reasonings  upon  these  points  must 
give  place  to  absolute  facts.  Things  are  so  and 
so,  and  our  reasonings  must  be  limited  to  what 
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is,  and  not  influenced  by  our  conjectures  of  what  ^^'^-  '^- 
might  have  been. 
Our  direct  business  is  to  take  up  the  unde- to  eomp«re 

*^  facU  with 

niable  facts  discoverable  in  our  common  nature,  ««««»«»«•• 
and  having  learned  what  we  can  from  them,  by 
the  most  cautious  exercise  of  our  reason,  to  judge 
whether  they  tally  with  the  sacred  word;  and 
then,  if  in  this  endeavour  we  should  obtain  satis- 
fection,  we  may  safely  proceed  to  infer,  that  the 
primary  Author  of  that  word,  and  of  our  nature, 
must  be  the  same.  The  correspondence,  if  per- 
fect, will  seem  to  imply  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  aim,  that  there  is  an  identity  in  the  source 
and  nature  of  the  two  matters  brought  into  com- 
parison. The  probability  of  this  conclusion  will 
be  strengthened,  also,  by  the  certainty,  that  no 
such  agreement  can  be  shown  between  nature, 
as  it  is  in  ourselves,  and  any  other  moral  system, 
viewed  in  theory.  After  this  proposed  comparison, 
there  may  still  appear  some  things  apparently 
difficult  of  solution,  or  absolutely  inexplicable  on 
both  sides  of  the  comparison,  but  these  will  present 
no  difiiculty  more  formidable  on  the  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Those  who  admit  that  there 
is  a  Grod,  notwithstanding  their  imperfect  com- 
prehension of  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and 
the  impenetrable  mystery  of  some  parts  of  it, 
cannot,  consistently,  make  parallel  difficulties,  in 
the  matter  of  revelation,  any  objection  to  its  divine 
authorship.  Both  must  either  be  received  or  re- 
jeeted,  for  equal  reasons.     We  cannot  deny  reve- 
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'-gcT.  IV.  lation  to  be  of  God,  for  those  reasons  which,  when 
applied  to  his  being,  as  evinced .  in  the  works  of 
nature,  are  rejected  as  trifling  or  absolutely 
worthless. 

Moral   Govemmenty    generally^   and  Biblical 

Principles^  coincident. 

"romiSt,  There  are  exhibited,  throughout  revelation, 
certain  great  moral  principles,  which  are  there 
announced  as  applicable  to  our  nature  generally, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  These  pertain 
principally  to  the  mental  and  moral  constitution 
of  man,  and  their  truth,  we  think,  is  evinced  by 
their  apparent  operation  as  laws  pervading  our 
nature ;  not  laws  in  the  sense  of  those  original 
and  primary  laws  of  inanimate  and  unconscious 
matter,  against  which  it  cannot  rebel,  or  without 
subjection  to  which  it  is  never  seen ;  but  laws,  in 
the  sense  of  moral  principles  or  rules,  admit- 
ting the  exercise  of  choice,  or  what  is  understood 
by  volition,  and  free  agency,  in  the  observance 
or  violation  of  them.  These  only  are  moral 
laws.  Their  existence  is  fiilly  ascertained  by  the 
undeniable  fact,  that  human  happiness  is  pro- 
moted by  the  keeping  of  them,  and  by  the 
equally  certain  &ct,  that  punitive  and  painful 
consequences  attend  their  violation.  In  the  words 
of  Bishop  Butler,  I  would  maintain,  as  past  dis- 
pute, that  "  God  has  given  us  to  understand,"  (by 
the  use  of  our  reason  and  the  facts  of  our  expe- 
rience, the  most  clear  and  palpable  of  all  things,) 
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that  "  he  has  appointed  satisfaction  and  delight  ^^^*  'v- 
"to  be  the  consequence  of  our  acting  in  one 
"  manner,  and  pain  and  uneasiness  the  conse- 
"quence  of  our  acting  in  another,  and  of  our 
"  not  acting  at  all ;  that  we  find  the  consequences, 
"  which  we  were  beforehand  informed  of,  uni- 
"  formly  to  foUow." 
Now,  from  this  general  observation,  obvious  to  xhtt  man  u 

under  it. 

every  one,  "  We  may  learn  that  we  are  at  present 
"  actually  under  his  government,  in  the  strictest 
''  and  most  proper  sense ;  in  such  a  sense  as  that 
"  he  rewards  and  punishes  us  for  our  actions. 
"  An  author  of  nature  being  supposed,  it  is  not 
'*  so  much  a  deduction  of  reason,  as  a  matter  of 
"  experience,  that  we  are  thus  under  his  govem- 
^^  ment :  under  his  government,  in  the  same  sense, 
"  as  we  are  under  the  government  of  civil  magis- 
'*  trates.  Because  the  annexing  pleasure  to  some 
^'  actions,  and  pain  to  others,  in  our  power  to  do 
or  to  forbear,  and  giving  notice  of  his  appoint- 
ment beforehand  to  those  whom  it  concerns, 
"is  the  proper  formal  notion  of  government. 
"  Whether  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  thus  follows 
"  upon  our  behaviour,  be  owing  to  the  author 
"  of  nature's  acting  upon  us  every  moment  which 
"  we  feel  it ;  or  to  his  having  at  once  contrived 
'^  and  executed  his  own  part  in  the  plan  of  the 
"  world,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  matter 
"  before  us.  For  if  civil  magistrates  could  make 
"  the  sanction  of  their  laws  take  place,  without 
"  interposing  at  all,  after  they  had  passed  them 
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i^BOT.  IV.  "  without  a  trial,  and  the  formalities  of  an  execu- 
"  tion ;    if  they  were  able   to  make   their  laws 
"  execute  themselves,  or  every  offender  to  exe- 
"  cute  them   upon   himself;    we  should  be  just 
''  in  the  same  sense  under  their  government  then, 
"  as  we  are  now ;   but  in  a  much  higher  degree 
"  and  more  perfect  manner.     There  is  no  possi- 
"  bility  of  answering  or  evading  the  general  thing 
"  here  intended,  without  denying  all  final  causes. 
^^  For  final  causes  being  admitted,  the  pleasures 
and   pains  now  mentioned  must  be  admitted 
too,  as  instances  of  them.      And  if  they  are, 
'^  if  God  annexes  delight  to  some  actions  and 
'^  uneasiness  to  others,  with  an  apparent  design 
^^  to  induce  us  to  act  so  and  so ;    then  he  not 
'^  only  dispenses  happiness  and  misery,  but  also 
^^  rewards  and  punishes  actions.     If,  for  example, 
"  the    pain  which   we    feel,    upon    doing   what 
^'  tends  to  the  destruction  of  our  bodies,  suppose 
upon  too  near  an  approach  to  fire,  or  upon 
wounding  ourselves,  be  appointed  by  the  author 
of  nature  to  prevent  our  doing  what  thus  tends 
to  our  destruction;  this  is  altogether  as  much 
an  instance  of  his  punishing  our  actions,  and, 
consequently,  of  our  being  under  his  govern- 
ment, as  declaring,  by  a  voice  from   heaven, 
"  that  if  we  acted  so,  he  would  inflict  such  pain 
^*  upon  us,  and  inflicting  it,  whether  it  be  greater 
^^  or  less.     Thus  we  find  that  the  true  notion  or 
conception  of  an  author  of  nature,  is  that  of 
a  master  or  governor,  prior  to  the  consideration 
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"  of  hk  moral  attributes.     The  fact  of  our  case,  ^^^-  '^' 

**  which  we  find,  by  experience,  is  that  he  actually 

"exercises  dominion  or  government  over  us  at 

*'  present,  by  rewarding  and  punishing  us  for  our 

"  actions,  in  as  strict  and  proper  a  sense  of  these 

'^  words,  as  children,  servants,  subjects  are  rewarded 

"  and  punished  by  those  who  govern  them." 

"  And  thus  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  the 
"  whole  present  course  of  things,  most  fully  shows 
''  that  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  general 
"  doctrine  of  religion;  that  God  will  reward  and 
"  punish  men  for  their  actions  hereafter :  nothing 
"  incredible,  I  mean,  arising  out  of  the  notion  of 
**  rewarding  and  punishing.  For  the  whole  course 
"  of  nature  is  a  present  instance  of  his  exercising 
"  that  government  over  us,  which  implies  in  it 
"  rewarding  and  punishing."  * 

Now  we  proceed  to  observe,  that  what  these  i^wi  ttattd 

*^  by  revela- 

laws  or  principles  are,  is  stated  exclusively  by  **""• 
revelation.  They  are  described  with  precision, 
and  illustrated  with  much  force  of  evidence,  as 
essential  to  the  human  economy.  The  appeal  is 
constantly  made  to  our  own  experience  and  con- 
sciousness as  to  their  reaUty.  Upon  this  ground 
it  appears  impossible,  in  contemplation  of  that 
being  whom  we  acknowledge  as  our  moral 
governor,  either  to  evade  the  force,  or  deny  the 
actual  operation,  of  such  laws  in  us  and  upon 
us.  We  are  conscious  of  them;  we  see  them 
constantly  in  force  upon  our  fellow-beings.     Food 

•  Batler's  Analogy,  p.  50. 
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LBCT.  lY.  does  not  more  oertainly  nouri^  the  aaioial  Sys- 
tem, and  poison  injure  and  destroy  it^  than  ihe 
observance  of  these  moral  hiws  tends  to  masn's 
well-being  and  happiness,  or  their  viatation  to 
his  misery  and  that  of  society. 
Kficie»c7  But  the  efficiency  and  univeisality  which  attwd 
S^'*'  these  laws,  as  indications  of  the  saprcme  laotfai 
authority  of  the  Creator,  serve,  in  many  parti- 
Gulars,  to  verify  the  derlarationfi  of  the  aacred 
volume-  In  fact,  the  whole  system  of  mot&l 
truth,  as  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  '■uij  be 
shown  to  be  singularly  ooincideiil  with  all  the 
principles  of  that  moral  system  under  wfaidi  we 
find  ourselves  placed,  and  which  appfaro  to  he 
evolved  an  J  recognised,  in  a  most  striking  degree, 
even  where  no  guidance,  no  key-note,  80  to  speak, 
has  been  given  to  the  human  mind  by  rewhtinB 

1  shall  now  attempt  to  illustrate  these  geaoai 
observations,  in  referanoe  to  some  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  moral  system,  ^  they  appear  in  the 
ironf,  and  as  they  ar^  verified  in  our  nature. 

1.   Tkn  Beintf  amd  Perfactwrns  of  God. 

We  may  commence  with  the  fuml ■■until 
«hM!trine  of  all  religioa ;  the  bdng  and  pfcifialiimii 
both  natural  and  morale  of  One  God.  Tfaeia  is 
a  striking  cotncidenire  between  the  ^**r^^f^  of 
Scripture^  and  tbe  dee^aons  of  omr  own  reason 
upon  this  momentotts  sobfecc  The  Seriptme 
affirms  dmi  there  b  one  God^  and  b«t  o«fe.  It 
hit»  perfectbnsv  exiacised  in  the  i  n  ation 
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and  gorenunent  of  the  world.  It  did  so  when  no  ''■ct.  iv. 
olber  authority  proclaimed  the  same  truth.  It 
did  80  for  a  very  long  period,  while  many  other 
authorities  proclaimed  and  maintained  a  contrary 
doctrine.  It  may  be  said  now  to  produce,  or  to 
command,  the  ready  assent  of  reason  to  this  truth, 
wherever  it  is  enlightened  and  cultivated. 

It  seems  impossible  for  human  reason  to  retain  Poiythciin. 
its  belief  of  polytheism  after  it  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  Biblical  doctrines  upon  this  subject.  The 
dai^ess  does  not  more  necessarily  and  naturaUy 
recede  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  than  idolatry 
or  polytheism  before  the  dawn  of  revelation.  The 
feastm  seems  to  be,  in  the  intuitive^  perception 
of  the  consistency  of  the  one  theory,  as  contrasted 
with  the  detected  imperfection  of  the  other. 
The  mind  perceives  its  reasonableness,  when  dis- 
covered, just  as  it  might  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem  in  numbers,  when  laid  before  it,  though 
it  seems  to  have  been  incompetent  to  find  out 
the  solution  for  itself.  "  Verily,"  says  the  Scrip- 
tare,  "  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 
Human  nature,  every  where  and  always,  has 
virtoally  asserted  and  felt  something  of  the  same 
great  principle,  though  it  has  never,  of  itself, 
airived  at  the  perfect  and  fiill  conception  of  it. 
It  has  never  formally  asserted  the  unity  of  God ; 
though,  when  that  doctrine  is  introduced  by  reve- 
lation, reason  instantly  perceives  its  congruity, 
and  assents  to  it  as  a  necessary  truth.  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  are  known  by  the  things 
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uiCT^,  that  are  made,  so  that  God  has  never  left  him- 
self without  witness,  even  in  the  alienated  heart 
and  understanding  of  man. 
STv'Si'pJrti.i  Yet  we  must  deny  that  reason,  unassisted,  has 
ever  been  sufficient  for  the  discovery  and  main- 
tenance of  the  entire  truth  upon  this  important 
principle.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  historical  fact,  admitted  by  Mr.  Hume,  that 
till  '*  about  1,700  years  ago^  all  mankind  were 
^*  idolaters.  The  doubtful  and  sceptical  prin- 
ciples of  a  few  philosophers^  or  the  theism,  and 
that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two  natioi^ 
(this  is  the  insidious  way  in  which  he  parses 
by  the  awkward  case  of  the  Jews,)  form  no 
objection  worth  r^arding.  Behold,  tbai^  the 
clear  testimony  of  histray.  The  furthef  we 
mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find 
mankind  plunged  into  idoLatiy.  No  marks,  no 
symptoms,  of  any  more  perfect  idigion.  The 
^'  most  ancient  records  of  the  human  nee  still 
present  us  with  polytheism,  as  the  popular  and 
established  system.  The  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  the  west,  give  th^  unanimous  testimony 
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*'  to  the  same  frets.''* 


The  object  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  this  paaeage,  and 
indeed  die  sole  aigumaotl  of  all  deistical  wiileRS 
is  to  diow  that  levdaliQa  was  nmtMt^s^  beeaose 
iWKHi,  by  itadi^  can  attam,  Aey  aaj,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  bra^,  unily,  and  attrflMtas  of 
God.    But  the  dkivgoawHisDeK  of  thia  atteiBpt 
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is  obvious  enough.    The  very  admissioii,  that,  till  lbct.  iv. 
revelation  wbb  made  public,    reason   never  did 
discover  the  great  principles  in  question;    but 
tiiBt  fltnce  Christianity  has  been  propagated,   a 
parer  system  of  theism  has  prevailed,  and  idolaitry 
has  been  giving  way,  completdiy  mbverts  all  the 
pretensions  of  Deists  to  the  discovery  of  the  being 
and  unity  of  Grod.     The  modem  Deist,  then,  is 
placed  in  diis  situation :  he  first  enjoys  the  light 
d  revelation,  and  then  endeavours  to  turn  that 
Hgbt  back  against  itselE     Being  taught  the  truth, 
and  finding  it  perfectly  consonant  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  reason,  he  then  d^iies  that  he 
was  taught  it,  and  affirms  that  it  is  a  discovery 
his  own  reason  has  made.    What  can  be  more 
di8ingeniK)US  than  this?     He  has  partaken,  in 
common  with  all  who  dwell  in  christianized  na- 
tions, of  the  advantages  and  illummation  afforded 
by  revelation;   the  current  of  his  thoughts  and 
leasoningB  has  been  unconsciously  set  by  it ;  the 
truth  of  the  existence  of  only  one  God  has  been 
first  impressed   upon  him   by  education,  early 
habit,  and  the  absence  of  all  contrary  associa- 
tions;   and  then  he  has  seen  that  all  things  in 
tbe  system  of  natuie  agreed  with  the  notions 
which  he  supposed   his  reason  had  suggested; 
and  then  he  started  up  with  the  delirious  dream, 
that  his  reason  was  the  discoverer  of  this  fimda- 
iBental  truth:    just  as  if  a  youth,  after  being 
initiated    into  the   principles  of   geometry  and 
algebra,   and   finding  them   perfectly  consonant 
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LBCT.  IV.  with  his  reason,  should  ambitiously  and  childishly 
infer  that  his  own  sagacity  had  made,  or  would 
have  made,  the  discovery  of  those  principles, 
without  any  assistance  from  a  guide  or  instructofr. 
Thus  it  is  with  our  modem  Deist.  He  derives 
all  his  first  principles  from  revelation,  however 
insensible  of  the  fact,  or  indifferent  to  the  con- 
sequent obligations.  He  fights  his  battle  with 
weapons  taken  from  our  armoury;  he  first  asoendi^ 
the  hill  of  Zion,  and  views  the  universe  by  the 
light  of  revealed  truth,  and  then  ascribes  his 
knowledge  to  his  own  penetration. 

IrMtimauSj      ^^^  ^^  object  altogether  to  this  procedure. 

the  efforu  of  jj^  estimatc  of  the  capability  of  reason  to  make 

this  discovery,  can  be  fair  or  valid,  which  is  not 
taken  from  a  period  prior  to  the  existence  and 
publication  of  Christianity,  or  from  same  nation 
in  which  its  influence  had  never  been  felt  It 
is  the  extreme  of  uniaimess  and  sophistry  to  tell 
us,  that  reason  is  sufficient,  and  revelation  unne- 
cessary, because  those  who  reject  it,  are  in  the 
possession  of  many  of  its  frmdamental  truths,  and 
that  they  have  ascertained  their  credibility  and 
accordance  with  the  system  of  nature  by  the  light 
of  their  own  philosophy.  The  objector  has  here 
evidently  mistaken  the  accordance  of  reason  with 
revelation,  for  the  anticipation  of  revelation  by 
reason;  the  only  fact  which  would  maintain  lus 
argument.  But,  if  we  look  carefully  at  Ae  case, 
we  shall  see  that  the  real  feet  is  this ;  the  ivy  of 
reason,  having  grown  up  and  around  (lie  oak  of 
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revelation,  has  begun  to  boast  of  its  own  erectness,  '«bct.  iv. 
strength,  and  elevation.  No  Deist,  in  the  present 
age^  who  asserts  the  sufficiency  of  reason  to  attain 
to  a  belief  in  the  unity  and  moral  perfections  of 
a  Deity,  is  or  can  be  in  a  fair  situation  to  deter- 
mine how  much  he  is  indebted  to  revelation,  or 
how  tor  his  reason  might  have  advanced  by  itself. 
It  is  impossible  he  should  ever  prove  that  he  has 
acquired  his  theism  by  the  aid  of  reason  alone; 
for  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  an  element  of  pure 
and  celestial  light,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
holds  up  the  taper  of  his  reason,  and  assures  the 
world,  that  this  is  the  exclusive  source  of  all  the 
knowledge  which  himself  and  others  enjoy.  Yet 
the  light,  which  first  emanates  from  the  orb  of 
revelation,  on  which  he  has  turned  his  back,  may 
be  dhown  to  be  substantially  the  light  in  which 
he  walks,  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  alone,  he  has 
beea  led  to  all  his  boasted  discoveries. 

Here,  then,  we  think,  there  is  ground  to  infer  i>oubk  coin- 
a  double  coincidence ;  first,  between  the  general 
doctrine  taught  by  revelation,  on  the  being  and 
government  of  God,  and  the  natural  dictates  of 
reason  upon  the  same  subject,  even  where  revela- 
tion is  unknown,  because  some  notions  of  a  supe- 
rior and  superintending  power,  or  powers,  seem 
inseparable  from  our  nature,  and  universally  to 
attend  the  possession  and  exercise  of  reason ;  and, 
further,  that  there  is  a  more  complicated  harmony 
discovered,  as  soon  as  the  precise  doctrines  of 
revelation  upon  this  subject  are  presented  to  the 
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LBCT.  iv.  underBtanding.  Here  arises  a  clear  and  decisiTe 
conviction,  not  on  the  general  fact,  in  the  crude 
form  in  which  unaasisted  reason  first  holds  it; 
but  beyond  that,  in  the  more  precise  propositi<xi8 
of  the  unity,  spirituality,  and  moral  perfection, 
which  revelation  asserts,  and  to  which  reoaon 
ultimately  brings  us,  whai  it  has  contrasted  this 
system  with  that  of  polytheism  and  idolatry. 
Thus  a  double  coincidence  is  estabUshed  between 
the  authority  of  revelation,  and  the  natural  pro- 
cesses of  reason ;  first,  in  its  unenlightened,  and 
then  in  its  refined  and  improved  state* 
MY'wdii*-"*  ^^  appears,  then,  clearly  established,  from  die 
^•Tmitil!  whole  history  of  our  nature,  in  referaoice  to  the 
being  and  gov€»mm«Qit  of  God,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  to  what 
is  evil,  and  notwithstanding  all  its  crude  speeuhH 
tion8»  and  all  its  efforts  to  relieve  itself  from 
subjection  to  the  Supreme  Being,  it  has  nev&r 
been  able  to  obliterate  the  evidence,  or  neutralize 
the  force  of  this  great  truth.  It  has  partially 
appeared  in  all  the  crude  systems  of  idolatry ;  it 
is  the  originating  idea  of  polytheism,  which,  in  all 
its  multifarious  forms  and  complicated  zuachinery, 
rude  or  classic,  is  but  the  c<mfused  and  morbid 
creation  oi  the  human  fancy,  under  the  influence 
of  this  natural  and  intuitive  perception  of  the 
reason  exercised  upon  the  various  proofe  of  supe- 
rior agency,  both  within  and  withowt  oursehes. 
Is  it  not,  then,  manifest,  that  there  is  a  constrain- 
ing law  or  principle  in  our  nature,  counteiactiiig 
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the  ^read  of  Atheism  ?  for  the  world  has  never,  to  ^^^'  *v- 
any  extent,  become  literally  atheistic ;  nor,  indeed, 
when  some  few  have  occasionally  fallen  into  that 
notion^  can  they  kmg  or  consistently  maintain  it. 
It  seems  as  if  an  Atheist  were  a  sort  of  hibrid. 
There  is  a  law  which  prevents  the  propagation 
of  hibrids,  or .  tends  to  their  speedy  extinction. 
Society  could  not  exbt,  for  any  length  of  time, 
upon  such  principles^  and  haice  it  appears  as 
impoadble  (the  laws  of  our  nature  being  taken 
into  account)  that  there  should  be  a  nation  of 
Atheists,  as  that  there  should  be  a  nation  of  idiots. 
What,  then,  is  this,  but  a  verification,  in  another 
view,  of  the  great  truth  of  revelation,  and  almost 
a  literal  fulfilment  of  its  solemn  declaration.  "As 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to 
me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God."* 

2.  Vice  attended  vnth  both  Mental  and  Bodily 

Suffering. 

We  proceed,  now,  to  illustrate  another  point  vice  prodoc 

*  *  live  of  soScr- 

of  coincidence,  between  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  '"k- 
word,  and  the  experience  of  our  nature.  It  is 
laid  down  in  the  Bible,  that  vice  is  invariably, 
univenally,  and  necessarily  attended  with  sufier-- 
ing,  frequently  in  its  double  kind,  both  bodily 
and  mental ;  and  that  this  law  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  retributive  administration  of  divine  justice, 
not,  indeed  perfect,  but  incipient  and  preparatory 
to  its  pcarfection  hereafter.     Vice,  as  such,  is  uni-* 

*  Rom.  iv.  11. 
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jiWJTvji^  veraaUy  distinguished  i3a  its  painful  efieots  from 
the  conaequeaces  of  abcident,  or  what  we  call 
mkifortuxia.  When  we  have  aeted  unreasonably, 
unjustly,  OT)  in  any  sense,  morally  wrong,  wetare 
the  subjects  of  a  very  different  feeling  from  that 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  when  we  are  euffeiing 
from  mere  loss  or  accident.  In  the  one  case,  tve 
are  vexed  with  ourselves,  or  have  a  feeling  of 
remorse,  for  having  voluntarily  done  wrong ;  but, 
in  the  other,  we  have  the  satisfacticni  of  knowing 
that  we  cannot  blame  ourselves.  We  are-aU  coat* 
scions  of  the  difference,  and  it  arises  ficom  oertain 
universal  laws  of  our  nature,  as  inaeparahle  Iran 
it  as  sensations  of  bodily  pain  and  pleaaune*  It 
is  as  impossible  to  confound,  a»  to  deny  the  dis" 
tinction.  Virtue  as  naturally  and  neQe^surilj 
produces  pleasurable  emotions  to  our  moral  feel* 
ings,  as  vice  leads  to  uneasiness,  self-4Fep«Mbch, 
and  fear.  This  is  declared  to  be  true,  both'  in 
reference  to  individuals  and  societies  of.  masikiiui; 
The  Creator,  through  his  revelation,  has  •affinned, 
generally,  that  the  soul  that  sinnetfa  shall  die. 
The  first  command,  or  pn^bltion,  was  attended 
with  this  sanction,  and  it  is  observable  that,  by 
a  mysterious,  but  minutely  adapted  eoonon^^^he 
has  so  ordered,  the  laws  of  our  natui?e^i  and  the 
events  of  his  providence,  in  all  their  movements^ 
as  to  make  the  whole  subservient  to  4^18  wise 
and  just  expression  of  his  will.  *^  Has  aay!ha^ 
dened  himself  against  God,  and  prospered?" 
"  Wo  to  the  wicked,  for  it  shall  be  ill  witb  him, 
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for  the  Teirard  of  fais  faaiid  fiimll  be  given  him*'^  ''Bct,  iv. 
'^  He  that  doeth  evil^  doeth  it  to  his  own  hurt.^ 
We  wish  to  leave  oat  of  acoount,  at  present,  the 
doetriHe  of  the  actual  retribution  of  a  future  state, 
and  to  allude  to  it,  only  as  the  anticipation  of  it 
may  become,  in  the  present  life,  one  means  of 
eoforcmg  the  general  law  imder  consideration. 

The  principles  of  revelation  upon  this  subject,  ^'^^*^^  **' 
are  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  volume.     It^nVdear 

aod  deciftivc. 

is,  in  iaet,  altogether  based  upon  the  eternal  di&- 
tinetioiiB  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil,  and  np(m  the  capacity  of  man's  nature  for 
perceiring  that  distinction.  It  assumes,  that  God 
has  made  such  a  distinction,  and  connected  with 
the  observance  or  n<ni«observance  of  it,  certain 
consequences  of  {Measure  or  suffering,  necessarily 
fbUowing  in  the  experience  of  mankind. 
Now  it  is  visible  to  us  all,  that  sin,  or  moral  Te«iinony  or 

'  '  experience. 

evil,  does  generally  bring  its  own  reward.  Here 
die  nmversal  experience  of  man  corroborates  the 
grand  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kble,  and 
confirms  the  universal  law  which  is  in  operation 
in  our  nature.  It  does  not  invalidate  this  state- 
ment, or  at  all  diminish  the  force  of  the  Coinci- 
d^noe  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish,  that  most 
sins  are  productive  of  a  present,  and  some  of  them 
even  of  a  thrilling  pleasure  ;  for  this  is  admitted, 
and  is  represented  as  forming  the  great  induce- 
ment lio  sin;*  this  is  perfectly  consistent  wilih  the 
notion  of  a  ilHiral  system ;  but  this  gratification 
is  obviously  in  the  inferior,  or  animal  part  of  our 
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LBOT.  TV.  nature,  which  has  usurped  a  mastery  over  tfce 
nobler^  as  evinced  by  the  hctj  that  in  smiiisg, 
the  mind,  or  spiritual  part,  has  really  little  enjoy- 
ment, but  is  most  frequently  conscious  of  injury 
and  of  violence,  and  really  suffers  a  high  degiee  of 
irksome  uneasiness,  frequently  amounting  to  bitter 
anguish,  and,  for  the  most  part,  shows  its  rdnc- 
tance  to  concur  in  those  evil  indulgences  to  which 
the  sinful  passions  incline.     The  eternal  law  is 
never  frustrated,  however  the  understanding  may 
be  deceived  or  sophisticated  by  the  fellacioas  pleas 
or  excuses  suggested  for  the  extenuation  of  eviL 
God  has  determined,  that  wilful  disobedience  to 
his  laws  shall  produce  uneasiness,  pain,  suffering, 
shame,    and,    finally,    death.     The   reasons  for 
which  he  has  established  these  moral  connexions, 
are  not  expressly  stated   in  the  written  word, 
in  reference  to  every  particular  sinful  act ;  but  an 
intuitive  perception  is  supplied  to   the  human 
mind;  and  this  is  guided  by  general  principles, 
as  well  as  by  the  universal  reason,  which  serres 
the  purpose  of  many  expressed  laws,  and  without 
whidi  no  written  laws  could  avail,  that  the  will 
of  the  Creator  must  be  the  rule  of  his  creature. 
But  since  man  has  lost  the  power  and  perfectkm 
of  the  inward  light,  God  has  giv^i  his  word  to 
supply  him  with  adequate  direction,  or  witli  diose 
general  principles  from  which  he  may  derive  all 
the  necessary  instruction.     He  may  deny,  obscure, 
and  reject  this  int^nal  perception  of  duty;  this 
is  only  a  part  and  a  consequence  of  his  racmJ 
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defection,  and  what  oataFally  follows  from  his  ^^bot.i^, 
forfeiture  of  divine  knowledge,  and  the  corruption 
of  his  moral  affections;  but  that  such  a  power 
of  moral  perception  does  exist  in  him,  is  manifest, 
in  the  femorse  which  follows  misconduct,  and 
whidi  could  have  no  existence  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  an  inward  power  of  moral 

p^IttptKKLi 

Now,  the  coincidence  between  the  moral  system  P'^  ^'»?}- 

J  ocnce  sink- 

<rf  revelation  upon  this  point,  and  that  of  actual  {SnlS.  *" 
e^rienee  and  human  histoiy,  is  most  perfect 
and  striking.  Many  of  the  vices  to  which  men 
are  prone,  bring  a  speedy  and  marked  punish- 
m^it;  while  oth^n,  though  less  rapid  in  their 
sequaices,  are  not  less  sure,  nor  less  marked. 
Some  sins  bear  their  brand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
very  iace  of  them;  and  even  while  indulged,  or 
immediately  after,  show  that  they  are  against 
the  will  and  law  of  Grod,  as  that  was  at  first 
impressed  upon  our  nature.  Some  are  so  utterly 
against  the  reason  and  feeling  of  mankind,  that 
they  produce  universal  disgust  and  contempt; 
others  are  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  society, 
that  they  lead  to  a  loss  of  character,  and  to  a 
kind  of  circumscription  from  decent  and  rational 
association ;  and  c^ers  are  so  opposed  to  nature, 
in  the  individual  man  himself,  that  he  becomes 
a  monster,  or  a  beast  in  his  own  eyes,  despicable, 
dishonoured,  alienated,  even  from  himself.  Thus 
he  bears  within  his  own  bieast,  or  discovers  in 
the  sentiments  of  his  feUow-beiugs  towards  him, 
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^'gCT,  IT.  or  even  in  the  physical  and  ccnporeal  effects  of 
Jus  conduct,  decisive  evidaMse  that  he  has  violated 
the  law  of  his  moral  and  inlellectaal  nature^  and 
transgressed  the  will  of  his  CieatxNr.  This  is 
more  especially  seen,  though  not  exclusively,  in 
the  case  of  gross  crimes,  and  such  as  are  directly 
injurious  to  the  interest  of  othere;  such  as 
murder,  oppression,  cruelty,  the  violatioii  of  fiuth, 
and  the  indulg^aice  of  a  grasping  selfishness^ 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  this  branch  of  our 
subject  would  admit  of  a  large  illustiatioii.  But 
I  pivfer,  at  pnes^at,  to  eoJunoe  attention  to  gaiend 
principles,  rather  than  nm  oat  into  minute  and 
subtle  distinction^  It  b  past  dispute,  we  con* 
c^ve^  that  human  consciottsness  and  history  cor^ 
mborate  the  great  pri]id|^  of  revehtion  i^mb 
the  tendency  of  vice  to  sudkiiiig. 

3.  Trmilcmaf  of  Mrime  to  WeU-^heing. 

The  reverse  of  this  holds  good  in  reference  to 
vintie,  bexiewdeaK^^  and  goodness.  Hieae  have 
evidently  the  opposite  tendency*  They  dearly 
promote  tlie  wvU-being  of  the  indiTidaal,  tbe 
peac>\  good  oidM.  praepeiity,  and  happinees  of 
society,  **  Verily^  says  God,  •*  tliere  is  a  renvti 
for  tke  righteoDfi^"  ^  TVitst  in  tlie  Loid»  and  do 
gWKL  so  shah  thott  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily 
ihon  shalt  he  fedL^  All  Men  are  eanslrained  to 
v^baire  viitne.  Eitat  the  wided  thesEuehes 
^W,  that  the  viTOMNisaie  better,  more  respected, 
^mmI  afeorr  happy,  in  the  main,  than  themsdves. 
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The  whole  scope  of  the  Bible  will  be  readily  ^^^'  '^* 
admitted  to  bear  upon  the  proof  of  the  general 
position  now  laid  down;  and  as  to  the  fact  of 
man's  consciousness,  and  the  testimony  of  expe- 
nence,  there  cannot  be  much  room  for  a  diversity 
of  opinion. 

If  we  look  the  world  through,  we  see  that 
temperance,  moderation,  virtue,  benevolence,  in 
their  general  tendency,  promote  the  health,  long 
life,  reputation,  and  felicity  of  men.  They  not 
only  are  imattended  by  the  painful  consciousness 
which  accompanies,  and  the  remorse  that  follows, 
vice,  but  they  seem  to  strengthen  all  the  energies 
of  our  nature,  promote  the  well-being  of  society, 
prove  fevourable  to  our  highest  mental  develop- 
ment, administer  many  and  various  gratifications, 
and  are  ever  accompanied  with  pleasurable  re- 
flections and  reviews.  Who  will  deny  that  there 
is  a  most  striking  and  important  contrast  between 
the  emotions  with  which  a  vicious  and  a  virtuous 
life  is  reviewed  ? 

Now,  the  invariable  and  universal  tendency  of  Thit  uw  ori. 

^  '  •^  Ri  nates  In  Ibe 

virtue  to  human  happiness,  is  a  doctrine  which,  ^"S^*"* 
we  think,  could  have  been  ascertained,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  no  human  intelligence.  No  one 
could  have  ventured  to  lay  it  down,  as  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  sacred  book,  without  a  divine  know- 
ledge of  our  nature  and  its  laws.  Many  ancient 
pbiloacphers  disputed  the  fSact,  and  endeavoured  to 
overturn  the  principle.  Hence  they  utterly  con- 
ftised  virtue  and  vice.     Some  modems  have  done 
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i«BOT.  IV.  the  same.  Their  attempts,  however,  only  show 
the  animtu  of  the  men.  They  cannot  destroy  the 
distinction,  nor  change  the  laws  of  our  moral 
nature.  Happily,  their  power  is  oonfined  to  dieir 
speculations;  and  the  laws  of  nature  pievaal, 
and,  I  suppose,  will  prevail,  in  spite  of  those  who 
would  deny,  confiise,  or  reverse  them.  Virtue 
does  exist — does  tend  to  well-being.  The  streams 
of  water  do  not  more  naturally  tend  to  the  sea, 
than  does  virtue  to  make  m*^  happy,  and  to 
promote  both  individual  and  collective  felicity. 

Here,  then,  is  a  law  corresponding  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible;  a  law  working  always, 
secretly,  and  effectually,  because  it  works  in  the 
very  interior  and  centre  of  our  nature,  and  yet 
it  evidently  depends,  in  the  first  instance,  alto- 
gether upon  the  absolute  and  sovereign  will  of 
the  Creator.  It  could  have  arisen  fit»n  no  other 
source,  and  could  have  been  produced  in  us  by 
no  inferior  power.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  men 
could  have  influenced  the  law,  if  their  will  oouU 
have  reached  it,  if  their  habits  could  have  changed 
it,  long  ago  it  had  been  reversed.  For  they  have 
been  endeavouring,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
to  confound  and  thwart  it,  smd  will,  even  now, 
not  be  persuaded  that  it  is  his  law,  that  it  cannot 
be  annulled,  and  that  it  is  univeraally  and  in- 
fidlibly  sure  in  its  operation. 

fiTlt  fJnlun.      ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  dbtinction  Sciiptere  puts 

rDlil''nnwTr.  bctweeu  righteousness  and  wickedness,   and  so 

certam  is  it,  in  tact  and  in  history,  that  moi  with- 
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out  the  Scripture,  and  ^o  have  never  heard  of  "'*"'*  *^- 
it,  bave  observed  and  recorded  this  tendency  of 
Yiffttte  to  happineBS*  and  of  vice  to  the  contrary. 
BnA  the  Bible  alone  founds  it  upon  an  eternal 
aiHi  immutable  law,  origmating  in  the  divine  will; 
and  the  Bible,  alone,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  this  foreseen  and  predicted  fiaict.     Apart 
from  revelation,  we  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  so,  and  we  could  by  no  means  be 
certain  that  it  would  be  uniformly  so,  through 
suoeesfiive  generations;  or  that  it  might  not,  by 
human  effort,  or  habit,  or  resolution,  be  ordered 
just  the  reverse.     For  how  was  it  to  be  foreseen 
by  human  reason,  that  vice  was  to  be  always  inju- 
rious^ and  virtue  always  pleasurable  and  usefoil, 
if  not  at  the  moment,  yet  at  the  making  up  of 
the  account?    For  au^t  we  could  have  deter- 
mined, the  time  might  come,  when  vice  might 
be  indulged  with  impunity,  and  virtue  become 
rajuriouB  and  painfol,  and  a  violence  to  our  na- 
ture*    Neither  the  theory  of  atheism  or  deism 
eould  hold  out  any  security  to  the  contrary,  or 
fhcfw  BiKy  good  reason  why  this  change  might 
not  take  pkoe*     Men  may  talk  of  the  laws  of 
natnne,  and  of  the  kws  of  morals,  but  4^y  should 
be  reminded,  that  our  knowledge  of  such  laws 
is  the  reBult  of  long  observaticm  and  experience 
alone,   and  could  not   have  been  possessed  by 
human  reason  at  the  be^nning  of  things.     The 
unbeliever  is  sure  of  the  opposite  tendencies  in 
different  action^  only  upon  the  ground  of  history, 
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^^^'  'V'  experience,  and  consciousness.  But  long  befoie 
these  were  accumulated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
warrant  his  conclusion,  revelation  had  anticipated 
it.  Therefore  we  infer,  that  his  method  of  dis- 
covery could  not  have  been  that  on  which  revda- 
tion  determined  the  principle. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  a  Universal  Providence. 

ProvideDee.  Wc  may  obscrve,  again,  that  the  Bible  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  a  universal  providence,  and  that 
this  is  regulated  by  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
justice.  ^^  The  Lord,  preserveth  man  and  beast :'" 
but  man  is  the  more  especial  object  of  a  parental 
care,  of  a  tender  affection,  and  of  a  moral  disci- 

toMtfJSi'*  pl"^^-  '^is  divine  providence  may  be  viewed, 
first,  in  its  reference  to  nations  and  the  race  at 
large*  For,  as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  has  justly 
remarked,  '^  You  will  find  it  to  be  a  law  of 
national  providence,  repeatedly  put  intx>  action, 
that  every  prosperous  nation,  as  every  incul* 
^'  cated  system,  however  powerful  and  successful, 
"  and  improved  during  the  time  of  its  enlarge- 
^^  ment  and  influence,  has  been  checked  as  soon  as 
*^  it  has  deviated  into  the  depravities  and  errors 
*'  which  deteriorate  human  nature,  or  obstruct  its 
progress.  Each  has  advanced  in  triumph,  while 
it  was  benefiting  mankind ;  each  has  fallen  when 
it  has  accomplished  all  its  useful  purposes ;  and 
a  more  improving  one  has  been  raised  up,  and 
led  into  predominance  in  its  stead."*     It  may 

*  Turner's  Sacred  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 
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k  v«ry  dB&oiih  and  perikms  for  uft  to  attempt  '-"p^-  '^- 
the  detemintttioii  of  the  laws  by  which  natioaat 
praddenee  is  regulated,  perhaps  impossible  to  do 
ao,  to  a&y  extent,  without  great  mistakes;  yet 
tlua  diould  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  general  &ct,  that  there  are  such  laws  in  ope- 
ration, and  that,  from  all  we  can  discover  of  them, 
they  appear  to  harmonize,  in  the  main,  with  the 
atsleaients  given  of  them  in  the  sacred  volume. 
There,  at  least,  we  find  an  outline  of  the  divine 
piiA  of  procedure,  and  a  general  expression  of 
die  will  and  puipose  of  God  in  reference  to  man- 
kmd  nt  laige.  As  thus,  ^^  his  counsel  shall  stand, 
and  be  wiU  do  all  his  pleasure."  ^^  The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous."  ^^  The  way 
of  the^  wieked  shall  be  turned  upside  down." 
''  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve 
thee,  shaU  perish ;  jjrea,  those  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted."  These,  and  similar  scriptures, 
have  beai  often  and  signally  verified,  in  so  over- 
ruling the  affitirs  of  nations,  as  to  bring  about 
the  divine  purposes.  He  causes  the  adverse 
events^  as  they  appear  to  reason,  just  as  readily 
to  praoK^  his  ends,  as  those  that  seemed  auspi- 
cious and  foyoura^la  This  appears,  for  instance, 
in  the  natkmal  history  of  the  two  great  branches 
(rf*  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  It  was  decreed, 
thst'  he  should  be  the  &ther  of  many  nations ; 
and^  for  thia  reason,  his  name  was  changed  from 
Abiam  to  Abraham.  (See  Genesis  xvii.  5.  ^' These 
^'  descendants  were  to  be  of  that  wwldly  conse- 
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LBCT.  lY,  "  quence^  that  royal  govenunent  and  dignities 
were  to  mark  their  political  greatness,  (Gen. 
xvii.  6.  16.)  Four  great  streams  of  natioiiSy 
accordantly  with  thia  prediction  and  promise, 
"  have  issued  from  Abraham*  The  Edomites,  or 
'^  Idumeans ;  the  red  men  of  the  East,  who  fixed 
^'  their  name  on  the  Red  Sea,  descending  from 
'^  his  grandson,  Esau ;  the  Jews,  from  his  grand* 
^*  son,  Jacob ;  the  Arabs,  frt)m  his  son,  Ishmael, 
by  the  Egyptian,  Hagar ;  and  those  tribes  and 
nations,  which  arose  in  the  regions  east  of 
^^  Syria,  from  his  last  children  by  Keturah.  Two 
^^  of  these,  the  Jews  and  Arabians,  we  know 
to  have  multiplied  into  great  importance  and 
celebrity,  and  to  have  continued,  in  even  re- 
newed and  preserved  generations,  amid  all  the 
waste  and  vicissitudes  of  destroying  time,  from 
^*  the  days  of  Abraham  to  our  own  time.  Still 
''  his  Hebrew  and  Arabian  posterity  exist  in 
*^  several  millions,  though  nearly  4,000  years 
'^  have  elapsed  since  Isaac  and  Ishmael  were  bom 
^^  to  him.  To  no  other  ancestor  can  such  a  num- 
ber of  living  descendants  be  now,  in  any  coan* 
try,  traced*  His  other  branch,  from  his  grand- 
son, Esau,  were  also  a  copious  and  an  active 
people,  in  the  periods  which  preceded  our  era.''* 
ib  refenoee      Auothcr  instaucc  of  the  wise  and  efficient  over- 

to  the  dhriae 

"^"^  ruling  of  providence,  is  to  be  traced  in  reference  to 
revelation  itself.  There  has  been  a  conspicuoos 
failure  of  all  attempts,  through  all  ages,  directed 

*  Tamer,  Sac.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 
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against  the  written  word  of  Scripture.  Infidelity  ^bct.  iv. 
has  eminoEtly  subserved  its  interests,  not  inten- 
tionally^ but  by  exciting  attention,  and  stimulating 
inquiry,  so  as  to  make  men  of  the  most  acute 
minds,  and  profoundest  learning,  employ  all  their 
reaoaroea  upaa  this  question.  The  result  has 
hitherto  been  the  triumph  of  revealed  truth,  in 
die  argument,  and  its  consequent  extension. 

So,  again,  we  see  the  omnipotence  of  the  Divine  l^S^^^ 
Pro\^ence  in  ov^-mling  the  free  will  of  man,  '''*""*'"• 
and  making  it  harmonize  with  God's  sovereignty, 
which  is  a  matter  of  special  averment  in  the  Scrip- 
tores.  Each  individual  forms  his  own  indepen- 
dent purpose,  and  exercises  his  ovm  liberty,  but 
God  works  them  all  up  into  the  web  of  his  own 
mysterious  and  perfect  counsel.  He  leaves  all 
his  creatures  free;  yet  his  will  prevails,  and  har- 
monizes all.  He  makes  them  do  his  pleasure 
nneonsdously,  and  even  contrary  to  their  inten- 
tion. Against  him  no  counsel  can  stand,  and 
none  can  defeat  his  wise,  and  gracious,  and  eternal 
purpose.  He  makes  evea  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him.  Now  all  this  is  foretold  in  the  Bible. 
It  only  falls  out  aa  he  has  said.*  Whether  events 
be  viewed  in  the  detail,  or  in  a  grand  course 
and  enlarged  combination  and  complication,  still 
the  supremacy  of  God's  counsel  is  maintained  and 
made  apparent ;  the  page  of  history  corresponds, 
when  it  is  written  fairly  and  fully,  with  the  page 
of  revelation.  Thus  all  the  events  of  this  many- 
peopled  world,  at  the  present  moment,  are  just 

t2 
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LKCT.  IV.  in  that  State  which  indicate  the  near  fulfilment 
of  the  more  glorious  descriptions  of  sacred  writ 
His  word  is  going  forth  to  all  nations.  Idolatry 
is  tottering  to  its  base,  and  even  the  idolaters 
themselves  presage  and  expect  the  overthrow  of 
their  various  systems.  Neither  atheism,  nor  deism, 
nor  any  of  the  speculative  theories  which  confound 
virtue  and  vice,  can  stand  against  reason  and 
Scripture.  They  take  no  root  in  our  nature. 
What  could  have  produced  these  impressions,  but 
the  divine  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  or  the 
signs  of  the  times,  which  are  nothing  but  the 
indications  of  providence  made  to  men  in  every 
age,  and  which  all  have  been  prone  to  interpret, 
and  cannot  avoid  interpreting,  more  or  less,  right 
or  wrong. 

^AtwIw*.  Then,  again,  it  is  to  be  observed,  liiere  is  a 
providence  extending  to  the  minute  affiurs  of 
particular  persons;  for  we  cannot  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  a  general  providence,  but  upon  the 
basis  of  a  particular  providence ;  or,  rather,  the 
general  providence  is  made  up  of  all  the  items 
of  the  particular,  which  are  thus  harmonized  into 
a  whole,  and  brought  imder  the  general  laws  of 
the  moral  system.  Thus,  as  to  individuals,  it  is 
certain,  that  good  men  are  represented,  in  the 
sacred  volume,  as  enjoying  many  special  advan- 
tages. A  peculiar  blessing  is  said  to  rest  upon 
the  lot  of  the  righteous.  **  Better  is  a  little  that 
a  righteous  man  hath,  than  the  treasures  of 
many  wicked."     And,  fix)m  the  earliest  history 
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of  mankind,  this  distinction  has  been  marked  by  i^bct-  »▼- 
visible  tokens  of  the  divine  favour.  Now  we  may 
often  trace,  in  temporal  and  worldly  things,  the 
blessing  that  rests  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous. 
This  was  frequently  observed  by  the  ancients,  and 
ascribed  to  their  gods.  There  may  seem  to  be 
some  exceptions  to  this  law,  since  many  events 
happen  alike  to  all,  and  frequently  the  lot  of  the 
wicked  seems  to  be,  for  a  time,  more  promising 
and  proBperous;  yet  it  turns  out,  in  the  end, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  the  *lot  of  the 
righteous  is,  upon  the  whole,  and  in  the  issue, 
the  better,  and  bears  a  marked  distinction.  There 
is  such  a  blessing,  either  of  a  secular  or  of  a 
mental  kind,  as  makes  it  appear  that  God  judgeth 
in  the  earth.  The  favour  of  providence  is  not, 
indeed,  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  or 
quantity  of  earthly  good  awarded  to  different 
persons  respectively ;  but  by  the  amount  of  real 
enjoyment,  and  the  inward  sense  of  happiness. 

5.  Conscience,  or  the  Moral  Sense. 

Another  most  material  and  important  part  of  coMciewe. 
the  moral  system  is  to  be  found  in  that  faculty 
or  property  of  our  nature,  which,  by  universal 
consent,  is  denominated  conscience.  The  question, 
what  is  conscience  ?  fidls  not  within  our  province. 
The  metaphysical  nature  of  conscience  is  alto- 
gether unimportant  to  our  present  inquiry.  It 
may  be  an  inherent,  distinct,  and  original  faculty, 
as  much  so  as  any  other  faculty ;   or  it  may  be 
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''gcT.  IV.  the  entire  mind,  acting  in  the  particular  direc- 
tion of  moral  relations;  or  it  may  be,  as  some 
have  thought,  an  acquired  principle  or  habit  of 
moral  reflection.  It  matters  little,  since  neither 
its  supreinacy,  its  universality,  its  immutability, 
or  its  independence,  can  be  called  in  question. 
Suppose  it  an  original,  ihtegraU  and  essential 
faculty  of  the  soul,  as  some .  Metaphysicians  de- 
scribe it,  a  separate  sense,  and,  properly  called, 
a  moral  sense;  then  it  afibrds  a  striking  proof 
of  the  reality  of  a  system  of  moral  govenmient, 
and  of  the  wisdom  and  ^goodness  of  the  Creator, 
in  qualifying  the  human  soul,  directly,  and  at 
once,  for  the  recognition  of  its  relations  and 
duties.  Suppose  it  an  acquired  habit  of  moral 
perception  anid  judgment,  and  it  still  shows  that 
provision  has  been  made  in  'the  constituticm  of 
man  for  the  production  of  a  power  so  essential 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  o[  a  system 
of  moral  government.  Then,  even  under  this 
view,  our  admiration  can  scarcely  be  less,  of 
that  consummate  vnsdom  and  skill,  which,  in  such 
a  contrivance,  has  produced  results  so  mighty 
and  momentous,  by  processes  at  once  so  simple 
and  so  effectual.  Let  it  be,  that  tke  sentiments 
proceeding  from  conscience,  are  produced  in  the 
same,  or  a  similar  way,  to  that  in  whieh  other 
sentiments  sie  acquired;  still  the  ui^oafmity, 
universality,  immutability,  and  supremacy  df 
these  moral  sentiments,  evince  that  they  pnxseed 
from  some  law,  as  certain,  efficient,  and  original, 
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as  that  which  secures  our  powers  of  perception  ^^^^  iv. 
and  leflection.      Whether  we  denominate  con- 
science  the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  compre- 
hending moral  sentiments,  or  the  habit  of  the 
judgment  in  the  single  department  of  morals, 
still  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  given  to  con- 
science, by  the  author  of  our  nature,  a  kind  of 
rectoral  authority  over  the  original  powers  of  the 
mind.     It  is  independent  of  the  will,  and  com- 
mands it,  and  may,  therefore,  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  be  denominated  the  highest  of  human 
&culties.      It  sits  regent  of  the  soul.      "  Thus  gJ^J;.J*»;JJ- 
"  considered,"  observes  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  "  the  SsH^:. 
''  language  of  Butler,  concerning  conscience^  that, 
*^  ^  had  it  strength,  as  it  has    right,    it  would 
"  *  govern  the  world,'  which  may  seem   to  be 
*'  only  an  efiusion  of  generous  feeling,  proves  to 
'^  be  a  just  statement  of  the  nature  and  action 
^^  of  the  highest  of  human  faculties.     The  union 
"  of  universality,  immutability,  and  independence 
*^  (he  might  have  added  supremacy)  with  action 
**  (m  the  will,  which  distinguishes  the  moral  sense 
"  from  every  other  part  of  our  practical  nature, 
''  renders  it  scarcdiy  metaphorical  language  to 
'^  ascribe  to  it  unbounded  sovereignty  and  awful 
^^  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  world  within ; 
'^  shows  that  attributes,  well  denoted  by  terms 
'*  significant  of  command  and  controul,  are,  in 
''  iact,  inseparable  from  it,  or,  rather,  constitute 
"  its  very  essence ;    justifies  those  ancient  mo- 
^'  ralists,  who  represent  it  as  alone  securing,  if 
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''^cT-  'V'  "  not  forming,  the  moral  liberty  of  man ;  and, 
'^  finally,  when  religion  rises  from  its  roots  in 
^^  virtuous  feeling,  it  clothes  conscience  with  the 
"  sublime  character  of  representing  the  divine 
^^  purity  and  majesty  in  the  human  soul*  Its 
"  title  is  not  impaired  by  any  number  of  defeats ; 
"  for  every  defeat  necessarily  disposes  the  dis- 
^'  interested  and  dispassionate  by-stander  to  wish 
that  its  force  were  strengthened:  and  thou^ 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  consistently  with 
^^  the  present  constitution  of  human  nature,  it 
could  be  so  invigorated  as  to  be  the  only 
motive  to  action,  yet  every  such  by-stander 
rejoices  at  all  accessions  to  its  force;  and 
would  own,  that  man  becomes  happier,  m<Nne 
excellent,  more  estimable,  more  venerable,  in 
"  proportion  as  conscience  acquires  a  power  of 
banishing  malevolent  passions,  of  strongly  curb- 
ing all  the  private  appetites,  of  influencing 
and  guiding  the  benevolent  affections  them- 
**  selves."*  I  have  extracted  this  description  of 
conscience,  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  modem  philosophers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  it  by  the  side  of  the  scriptural 
statements  upon  the  same  subject,  and  of  thereby 
showing  how  precisely  the  most  careful  and  acute 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  &cts  of  our  moral 
nature  coincides  with  the  sacred  testimony. 
vaioe  of  their     Thc  dcscriotion  here  presented  bv  our  philo- 

opinionf.  *  *^  J  r 

♦  Mackintosh's  Second  Prelim.  Disser.  on  Ethical  Phil, 
p.  347,  4to. 
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sopher  is  valuable,  first,  because  it  verifies  all  lbct.  iv. 
that  is  said  in  the  sacred  word  concerning  the 
proper  station,  the  authority,  the  influence  of 
conscience  in  general,  and  the  essential  connexion 
of  it  with  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  the 
highest  relations  of  man ;  and,  secondly j  and 
pre-eminently,  because  it  recognises,  most  clearly 
and  fully,  the  peculiarity  of  the  sacred  testimony, 
as  to  the  imbecility  of  conscience  to  enforce,  in 
all  cases,  the  law  of  right  upon  the  will.  It 
admits  the  fact,  that  the  moral  machinery  does 
not  act  perfectly  and  harmoniously,  but  that  the 
conscience  has  the  ability  and  authority  to  com- 
mand and  lay  down  the  law,  and  evince  the 
reasonableness  of  it;  yet  there  interposes  a  dis- 
turbing force,  which  directs  the  will  against  the 
conscience,  and  makes  the  man  consciously  a 
sinner,  a  transgressor  of  the  law  written  in  his 
heart,  a  violator,  a  wilful  violator,  of  the  very 
highest  and  most  venerable  law  of  his  nature. 
Well,  indeed,  did  the  philosopher  observe,  "  if 
^^  conscience  had  the  strength,  as  it  has  the  right, 
"it  would  govern  the  world."  But,  though  it 
has  the  right,  it  has  not  the  moral  strength,  even 
to  govern  the  individual;  for  if  it  did,  in  fact, 
govern  the  individual,  it  would  thereby  govern 
the  world ;  for  its  strength  in  one,  would  be  its 
strength  universally,  and  so  the  world  would  be 
governed  by  the  government  of  each,  emanating 
from  within  the  soul.  But  this  very  want  of 
strength  in  the  conscience,  or,  rather,  perhaps. 
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LBCT.  IV.  more  philosophiGally,    this  want  of  gubmiaeicHi, 
order,  and  dependence  in  the  other  powers,  is 
the  very  criterion  that  affords  so  convincing  a 
proof  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
testimony.      It  is  this  very  state  of  the  moral 
powers  and  sentiments  which  is  presaited  under 
the  strong  terms  and  metaphors  of  a  seared  con- 
science^ a  deceitful  hearty  the  fiesh  and  the  spirit 
striving    against    each    other,    the    law    in    the 
members  warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind, 
and  to  which  the  inspired  author  refers,  when 
he  says,  '*  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not,  and 
the  evil  that  I  wonld  not,  that  I  do."     "  The  law 
is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy;  but  I  am 
carnal,  sold  under  sin.**   The  sacred  record  clearly 
affirms  this  rebellion  of  the  passions  against  the 
will,  makes  it  a  fundamental   principle  of  the 
system  of  Christianity,  and  clearly  explains  how 
it  has  supervened  upon  the  original  constitution 
of  our  nature.      Here,  then,  the  sacred  doctrine 
is  found  fully  coincident  with  that   which  the 
most  matured  philosophy  has  taught,  upon  the 
nature,  the  condition,  and  the  restricted  influence 
or  imbecility  of  conscience. 

The  views  of      It  may  not  be  irrelevant,  further  to  observe,  that 

theMphiloM  .  1.11 

d«rwith*tii  ™®  existence,  the  supremacy,  the  mdependence, 
*'"••  and  the  immutability  of  conscience,  are  all  recog- 
nized and  strikingly  illustrated  throughout  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  even  from  the  beginning ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  decisive,  and  clear,  and  com- 
plete, than  the  illustration  it  every  where  affords, 
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of  the  laws  which  regulate  this  part  of  our  nature,  ^^«ct.  iv. 
and  of  its  intimate  and  inseparable,  connexion  with 
the  system  of  moral  government.  The  operation 
and  the  powsr  of  conscience  are  shown  early  in 
the  human  .hiatory, .  as  in  Adam  and  Eve  hiding 
thanselves ;  in  the  conduct  of  Cain  after  his  bro- 
ther's murder.  From  which  facts  it  appears,  that 
conscience  was  endowed  with  a  most  commanding 
and  retributive  power,  a  moral  sensitiveness  to 
good  and  evil,  duty  and  obligation,  with  an 
instinctive  bias  to  good,  and  disinclination  to  evil. 
This  power  is,  in  all  men,  limited,  not  lost.  The  aibie 

coincident 

It  is  weakened,  obscured,  confounded ;  but  is  still  "^^^  *'^*- 
guided,  in  a  good  degree,  by  right  principles.  Its 
characteristic  and  prevailing  tendency  is  still  to 
rectitude,  though  its  dictates  may  be,  in  too  many 
instances,  effectually  counteracted  by  passion  and 
seeming  interest  When  men  do  evil,  it  is  almost 
universally  i^ainst  their  inward  sense  and  con- 
victicm  of  what  is  right.  This  faculty  proves  an 
enemy,  more  or  less  formidable,  within  the  breast 
of  the  transgressor,  faithfoUy  testing  against  evil, 
and  loudly  foretelling  the  consequence.  When  left 
to  itself,  and  not  interfered  with,  or  disturbed  in 
its  procedure,  it  still,  in  the  main,  points  to  what 
is  just  and  right,  especially  in  matters  not  relating 
to  die  Deity,  and  that  high  department  of  duty, 
in  which  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  erroneous  deci- 
sions, through  the  loss  of  the  right  knowledge 
of  God.  In  what  relates  to  personal  virtue,  and 
to  the  social  duties,  it  is  still,  to  a  great  degree, 


■cicnce. 
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LBCT.  lY.  a  fieuthfiil  witness,   and  an  uncomipted  judge, 
though  its  decisions  may  be  disregarded,  and  its 
testimony  overborne  by  the  perverted  will. 
IS^c^^       Let  ^^  remember,  that  it  still  shows  the  use 
for  which  it  was  designed,  still  exhibits  the  power 
with  which  it  was  originally  invested,  and  still 
retains  its  place  among  the  practical  powers  of  our 
nature,  though  there  has  grown  up  within  that 
nature  an  antagonist  power,  which  overbears  and 
counteracts  what  it  cannot  silence  or  extinguish. 
Conscience  is  still  a  swift  and  a  sensitive  witness, 
and  often  makes  the  sinner  feel  its  scorpion*Iike 
power  to  sting  and  wound.     How  little,  indeed, 
do  men,  in  general,  know  of  its  energy,  of  the 
secret  power  that  it  may  acquire  against  them ! 
What  instances  are  upon  record,  of  its  consuming 
and  desolating  wrath,  when  once  it  is  roused  by 
the  inward  sense  of  divine  authority!     It  buins 
against  the  transgressor  with  an   unappeasable 
iury,  it  kindles  the  fire  that  is  never  quoicfaed, 
it  quickens  the  worm  that  never  dies.     It  is  a 
feculty  of  most  mysterious  power  and  undying 
energy.     It  stands  forth,  in  the  Almighty's  place, 
an  avenger  upon  those  that  violate  its  dictates* 
No    tongue   can    detail,    no    pen    describe,  the 
anguish  it  is  capable  of  inflicting,  when  once 
its  Almighty  Lord  gives  it  power  to  rise  against 
us  Uke  an  armed  man.      '^  How  deeply  seated 
^*  the  conscience  is  in  the  human  soul,  is  seen 
in  the  effect  which  sudden  calamities  produce 
on  guilty   men,  even  when  unaided    by  any 
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"  determinate  notion  or  fears  of  punishment  after  lbot.  iv. 
''death.     The  wretched  criminal,  as  one  rudely 
'^  awakened  from  a  long  sleep,  bewildered  with 
"  the  new  light,  and  half  recollecting,  half  striv- 
"  ing  to  recollect  a  fearful  something,  he  knows 
"  not  what,  but  which  he  will  recognize  as  soon 
"as  he  hears  the  name,  already  interprets  the 
"  calamities  into  judgments,  executions  of  a  sen- 
^'  tence  passed  by  an  invisible  judge ;    as  if  the 
"  vast  pyre  of  the  last  judgment  were  already 
"  kindled    in   an   unknown  distance,  and  some 
''  flashes  of  it,  darting  forth  at  intervals  beyond 
"  the  rest,  were  flying  and  lighting  upon  the 
"  face  of  his  soul.     The  calamity  may  consist  in 
''  the  loss  of  fortune,  or  character,  or  reputation ; 
"  but  you  hear  no  regrets  from  him.     Remorse 
'*  extinguishes  all  regret ;    and   remorse  is  the 
"  implicit  creed  of  the  guilty/'  *     Men  may  bribe 
it  by  fiedse  reasons,  they  may  elude  it  as  if  fleeing 
from  an  avenger,  they  may  ofier  palliations  to 
blind  and   delude  it  into  acquiescence  or  sub- 
mission; but  how  frequently  does  all  this  prove 
m  vain,  even  now,  and  how  certainly  in  vain  at 
last !     What  an  affecting  sight  is  that  of  a  man, 
one  hour  all  ecstasy  in  sin,  the  next,  all  in  flames 
with  the  stings  of  conscience ;  now  stupified  with 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  pleasure,  but,  in  a 
few   hours,    or   days,    agonizing  with    remorse, 
frantic  with  guilt,  and  so  tortured,  that   he  is 
driven  headlong  on  the  very  extremity  he  feared, 

*  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  120. 
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^^^'  ^^'  and^  trying  the  last  questionable  effort  at  release, 
he  rushes  upon  suicide,  and  desperately  braves 
the  power  of  the  Eternal  to  plunge  him  into  a 
worse  state  of  suffering. 

f^^^on^^*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  pre-eminent  is 
the  power  of'  conscience  to  sustain  us  in  a  ri^ 
course  of  action.  ^*  If  our*  heart  condemn  us  not, 
then  have  we  confidence  toward  God."  What  a 
support  does  it  minister  under  trouble,  what  a 
shield  does  it  present  under  adversity,  and  what 
an  antidote  to  the  ills  that  may  attend  the  fear- 
less prosecution  of  duty !  What  a  mighty  power 
does  it  evince,  as  well  in  bracing  up  the  mind 
to  Suffer  evil,  as  to  anticipate  and  realize  the 
approbation  of  that  good  Being,  whose  eye  con- 
science so  vividly,  recognizes,  and  in  whose  pre- 
sence it  so  of^  r^eshes  and  strengthens  itself. 

Theyeriar.-      In  short,  thc  verification  of  the  sacred  testi- 

lion  of  Scrip-  ' 

*"**•  mony  upon  this  subject,  by  the  facts  of  our 
history,  the  emotions  of  our  own  consciousness, 
and  the  principles  laid  down  by  an  independent 
and  scrutinizing  philosophy,  may  be  pranouficed 
absolutely  perfect;  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
authority  and  fitct  should  ever  appear  in  miore 
satisfactory  and  complete  harmony.  The  sacred 
theory  is  found  true  in  every  minute  particular. 
No  other  theory  is.  The  mystery  of  those  feds 
which  human  philosophy  fails  to  ekiddate,  is 
clearly  illumined  by  the  explanation  reveiatioD 
affords.  We  read  the  statements,  we  feel  the 
emotions;  our  heart  replies,  this  is  no  decdver. 
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that  80  accurately  d^icts  our  condition,  but  a  ''■ot.  iv. 
dwiner,  possessed  of  an  omniscient  and  omni- 
present power  of  divination.  All  this  we  have 
experienced,  and  the  mystery  of  our  commanding, 
accusing,  and  tormenting  conscience  yields  to 
this  revealing  light. 
Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  the  eniema  of  man's  My»t*ry  of 

^  O  oar  Dfttoit! 

confused  and  inexplicable  nature;  but  here,  too, "*"***"***• 
is  the  solution  of  the  enigma;  here  is  the  laby- 
rinth of  our  inmost  thoughts  and  enK>tions,  our 
impulses,  our  inclinations,  and  our  convictions; 
but  here,  also,  is  the  clue  that  guides  us  out  of 
the  labyrinth*  The  evil  conscience  and  the  good 
coDseience  alike  feel  the  justness  of  the  divine 
averments,  and  answer  in  corresponding  emotions 
of  suffisring  or  joy,  terror  or  confidence.  What, 
then,  have  we  here  but  a  fiill,  and  strong,  and 
satisfactory  confirmation  of  all  that  is  recorded 
in  Scripture  on  this  sublime  and  awfiil  subject? 

6.  Innate  Propensity  to  Prayer. 

We  trace  another  coincidence  between  the 
statements  of  revelation  and  the  facts  of  our 
nature  and  history,  in  the  irresistible  and  in- 
stinctive propensity  men  display,  under  certain 
trjring  circumstances  and  painful  states  of  mind, 
to  worship  the  invisible  power,  and  implore  the 
assistance  and  mercy  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
&ct  is,  first,  to  be  established  or  admitted.  It 
undoubtedly  is  so,  and  it  might  be  proved,  by 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  particular  instances, 
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'^gcT'  'y*  comprising  all  sorts  of  persons*  Suppose  a  case 
of  extreme  danger  at  sea.  The  language  of  the 
shipmen  to  Jonah  is  natural,  and  a  thing  com- 
monly enough  witnessed  under  similar  circum- 
stances— '^  Arise,  O  sleeper,  and  call  upon  thy 
God."  Revert  to  what  is  stated  of  the  ebtontg 
excitement  of  devotional  feeUng,  or  rather  its 
production,  where  there  had  been  none  befixe, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  plague  of  London.  The 
churches  were  often  crowded  from  morning  to 
night,  when  there  was  not  a  clergyman  to  be 
found  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  pec^ile.  Wit- 
ness the  extraordinary  influx  of  worshippeiB  to 
aU  places  of  worship  throughout  the  kin^kim,  ia 
that  visitation  of  the  cholera,  which,  a  few  years 
since,  excited  the  dread  of  impending  danger. 
All  similar  visitations,  in  all  ages  and  natiwrn, 
have  had  a  precisely  similar  effect,  often  to  a 
&r  greater  extent  in  heathen  than  in  christian 
lands.  But  we  need  not  rest  the  argument  on 
these  instances,  because  it  may  be  said  there  was 
some  previous  habit  or  prejudice  in  favour  of 
religion,  and  that  they  are  not  clear  indicatioiis 
of  any  particular  law  or  principle  of  our  nature. 
Now,  though  I  conceive  this  objectiofn  not  well 
founded,  yet  I  would  yield  to  it  so  fiir  aa  to 
consent,  that  the  principle  or  propensity  in  ques- 
tion shall  be  brought  to  the  test  of  other  cases, 
where  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  any  habit  or 
prejudice  of  education,  in  favour  oi  prayer.  I 
would  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  general  fact  of 
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wch  a  devout  and  religious  feeling  being  allj^^^'Y: 
but  universally  excited  by  the  near  approach  of 
danger,  or  of  death.  All  strikingly  awful  and 
alarming  viintations  of  providence,  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  have  had  a  similar  effect ;  often  to  a  &r 
greater  extent  in  heathen  nations  than  in  chris- 
tian. We  may  even  place  the  fact  in  a  still 
stronger  light ;  for,  whatever  have  been  the  pre- 
vious habits  of  life,  let  serious  danger  impend, 
and  the  blasphemer,  the  sceptic,  the  infidel,  yea, 
the  Atheist y  becomes  devout.  I  believe  the  in- 
stances will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  rare, 
perfai^  thane  is  scarcely  one  to  be  found,  of  a 
total  absence  of  every  kind  of  religious  emotion 
in  the  erisis  we  suppose.  Man  instinctively  prays, 
or  deplores,  or  trembles,  when  he  seriously  ap- 
prehends that  he  is  firmly  held  by  the  grasp  of 
retributive  justice,  or  is  on  the  eve  pf  meeting 
the  eye  of  his  Supreme  Governor.  The  veriest 
wretch  that  lives,  whose  hands  are  stained  deep 
with  the  blood  of  many  a  midnight  murder, 
whose  conscience  is  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron, 
who  can  have  no  rational  aspiration  of  hope 
towards  God,  and  may  know  nothing  of  his  re- 
vealed mercy,  yet,  as  he  approaches  his  awful 
end,  whether  by  lingering  sickness  or  by  the 
awiiil  hand  of  human  justice,  bethinks  him  of 
the  eternal  power;  and  even,  if  he  joins  in  no 
external  forms  of  devotion  and  supplication,  yet 
says  in  his  heart,  '  I  am  a  sinn^ ;  God  be  mer- 
ciful, and  foi^ve  me.'      The  Atheist   himself, 

u 
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LECT.  IV.  almoflt  uniformly,  as  death  approaches,  feds  the 
force  of  nature  too  much  for  him ;  he  sinks  into 
terror,  or  melts  into  penitence,  and,  in  both  states, 
gives  the  lie  to  his  speculations,  abandons  the 
questionable  deductions  of  his  oft-sophisticated 
and  sophisticating  understanding,  and  commits 
himself  to  the  natural  impulses  of  the  deeper, 
surer,  law  of  his  heart,  which  proclaims,  by  its 
spontaneous  emotions,  that  his  opinions  have 
been  factitious,  but  that  nature  is  true,  because 
it  is  of  God. 

What  is  here  stated  would  admit  of  extensive 
confirmation  by  facts  on  record.*  But  my  appeal 
must  be  made  to  them  in  the  general  We 
cannot  enter  upon  particular  cases.  In  these 
extremities,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  infidels  are 
generally  known  to  pray  or  fear,  though  often 
ashamed  to  have  the  real  state  of  their  heart 
discovered. 

ISJrS'""^  I  believe  the  facts  stated  thus  generally  are 
nearly,  perhaps,  quite,  universal;  at  all  events, 
the  very  few  exceptions,  or  appai^ent  exceptions, 
in  which  there  may  be  really  no  inward  devout 

*  After  the  delivery  of  this  Lecture,  the  particular  fad 
here  referred  to  was  confirmed  hj  Mr.  W.  Hone,  formerly 
a  well-known  advocate  of  infidelity.  Haying  heard  the 
Lecture,  he  requested  to  speak  with  the  author,  and,  in  aa 
interesting  conversation,  stated  that  such  had  once  been 
his  own  experience,  while  in  a  state  of  infidelity,  suflenng 
under  severe  affliction,  and  supposing  himself  dying,  he 
fell,  involuntarily,  into  the  attitude  and  the  language  of 
prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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reoognition  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  a  total  blank  lbct.  iv. 
and  negation  of  this  dass  of  our  natural  emotions, 
are  not  of  any  weight  in  the  general  estimate : 
for  there  are  few  laws,  indeed,  of  our  mental  and 
moral  system,  to  which  there  are  not  some  real 
or  apparent  exceptions.  But,  if  the  case  be  so, 
as  I  have  represented,  then  we  might  ask,  whence 
is  this  universal  propensity  to  call  upon  God,  to 
reverence  and  fear  his  power,  to  seek  his  mercy, 
and  take  refuge  in  his  goodness?  It  appears  to 
exist  in  our  nature,  as  really  where  revelation  is 
not,  as  where  it  is.  Now,  could  it  be  universal, 
if  it  were  not  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution 
of  man  ?  How  should  it  survive  all  the  unpro- 
pitious  influences  of  a  sinful,  unbelieving,  godless 
life,  and  burst  forth,  at  last,  mightier  than  all 
the  artificial  restraints  laid  upon  it,  by  those 
habits  which  become  a  second  nature,  if  it  were 
not  founded  in  a  moral  law,  and  if  it  did  not 
emanate  from  what  we  call  nature  ?  And,  then, 
finally,  how  should  the  existence,  the  appearance, 
the  ultimate  confession,  and  development  of  this 
principle,  or  bias  of  our  nature,  be  predicted  and 
described,  as  a  triumph  of  Grod  and  truth  over 
a  rebellious  heart,  but  by  his  inspiration,  which 
could  alone  foresee  the  effect,  under  all  circum- 
stances, of  that  mysterious,  mental,  and  moral 
mechanism,  which  he  at  first  instituted  in  recti- 
tude, but  whose  very  aberrations  demonstrate  the 
divine  authority  of  the  word  that  foretells  them  ? 
In  all  this  we  can  perceive  nothing  new  or  strange 

u2 
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ifoT^Jv^to  the  divine  word.  It  happens,  in  human  ex- 
perience, just  as  the  sacred  authority  says  it 
should  happen.  ^*  As  I  live,  every  knee  shall 
bow  to  me."  Though  the  fool  says,  in  his  heart, 
^*  there  is  no  Grod,"  yet  he  is  found,  at  the  kust, 
inconsistent  with  himself. 

^^  Men  may  live  fools ;  but  fools  they  cannot  die.'' 

seriptore  go  the  sacrcd  testimony  clearly  and  boldly 
avows,  that  men  of  all  classes  and  characters, 
when  they  come  to  their  troubles  and  extremities, 
make  him,  whom  they  had  contemned  and  n^* 
lected,  their  last  resource,  often,  indeed,  in  vain, 
as  to  the  attainment  of  any  real  pacification  of 
the  agitated  spirit  But,  still,  the  &ct  itself  shows 
the  supreme  power  the  Creator  retains  over  the 
spirit  of  man ;  it  demonstrates  the  truth  ci  his 
word,  which  declares,  that,  sooner  or  later,  for 
mercy  or  for  judgment,  eveiy  tongue  shaU  confess 
that  He  is  righteous.  The  spirit  of  a  man  may 
sustain  his  infirmities,  but  a  wounded  spirit,  who 
can  bear  ?  When  they  are  at  their  wit's  end,  diea 
they  .cry  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble.  What, 
then,  have  we,  in  this  fact,  but  a  striking,  a  most 
convincing,  verification  of  that  word,  which, 
throughout,  foresees,  and  predicts  it  all,  saying, 
'*  all  flesh  shall  know  that  I  am  Grod ;"  and, 
again,  ^'  be  sure  your  sin  shaU  find  you  out  ;*' 
and,  again,  "  in  the  day  of  their  trouble  they  will 
say,  arise,  and  save  us ;"  and  many  similar  scrip- 
tures. 
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7.  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  lbot.  iv. 

We  may  find  another  illustration  of  the  coind-  Fotan  ufe. 
dence  of  revelation  with  the  fiaiets  of  our  spiritual 
eoDstitution,  in  reference  to  moral  probation  and 
final  accountableness,  or  the  dependence  of  a  fu- 
ture life  upon  our  character  and  conduct  in  this. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  of  a  state 
of  reward  or  sufiering  in  it,  is  clearly  laid  down 
in  the  sacred  word.     This  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  which  it  is  designed  to  teach. 
But,  as  preparatory  to  this  final  consummation, 
it  represents,  that  men  are  placed,  in  the  present 
life,  under  a  system  of  discipline  and  trial,  calcu- 
lated to  give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  moral 
properties  and  endowments;  and  that,  as  there 
is  a  connexion  between  their  conduct,  as  indus- 
trious, prudent,  and  persevering,  or  the  reverse,  and 
dieir  temporal  well-being,  so  there  is  an  insepa- 
rable connexion  between  their  good  or  ill  conduct, 
morally  considered,  and  their  enjoyment  or  suffer- 
ing here,  and  their  reward  or  punishment  here- 
after.    It  is,  moreover,  stated  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  system,  that  there  should  be  tempta- 
tions to  evil,  trial,  and  self-denial  in  the  path  of 
virtue,  with  the  strong  inducements  addressed  to  a 
rational  and  accountable  nature,  of  pleasing  the 
Supreme  Moral  Governor,  and  thereby  securing 
his  jEavour  and  blessing.    A  great  part  of  the 
sacred  word    is   occupied  with    exhibiting    the 
motives '  which  should  deter  from  sinning,,  and 
excite  our  diligence  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
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LECT.  IV.  dispositions,  and  practice  of  those  duties,  which 
tend  to  secure,  both  the  approbation  of  our  own 
consciences,  and  the  promised  reward  of  eternal 
Kfe.  These  general  principles  are  copiously  illus- 
trated in  the  lives  and  struggles,  the  triumphs 
and  honours,  of  the  righteous.  Hence  we  are 
taught,  that  our  future  felicity  is  dependent  on 
the  exercise  of  our  natural  and  moral  powers 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  temptation  and 
trial,  in  which  all  are  placed,  and  that,  in  &ct, 
if  we  act  in  one  way,  we  shall  inevitably  bring 
guilt,  remorse,  and  future  suffering  upon  our- 
selves ;  and,  if  we  act  in  another  way,  we  shall 
as  certainly  secure  peace,  self-approval,  happiness, 
and  hope  here,  and  immortal  honour  hereafter. 

!h^tMiL  '^^^  system  of  trial  and  probation  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  of  which  all  are  conscious,  and 
which  all  admit  to  be  in  operation  in  reference 
.to  temporal  concerns.  We  are  quite  sure,  diat  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  promotes  and  secures 
success  and  comfort,  to  such  a  degree,  at  least, 
as  is  necessary  for  our  temporal  welfiire ;  that  a 
contrary  course  injures  our  reputation,  under- 
mines our  health,  and  brings  on  want  and  misery. 
Hence  there  is  a  course  of  education  and  disci- 
pline, requisite  for  the  formation  of  proper  habits 
in  youth,  uniformly  enforced  by  parental  govern- 
ment, by  the  relations  of  society,  and  the  influence 
of  human  laws.  This  may  be  called  a  syst^  of 
temporal  government,  founded  on  the  laws  and 
[mnciples  of  our  nature,  and  having  its  root  in 
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self-interest.  This,  therefore,  renders  it  highly  '^^cr.  iv. 
probable,  that  there  should  be  a  parallel  system  in 
reference  to  the  higher  relations  and  interests  of 
our  souls.  The  history  of  mankind  every  where 
shows,  that  they  are  conscious  of  such  a  principle. 
They  evince,  more  or  less,  a  recognition  of  it. 
The  Bible  declares,  that  there  is  such  a  system:  BtbieMMru 

^  a  moral  |0- 

that  the  whole  life  of  man  here  is  a  state  of  pre-  ][Bd"rm?» 
paratory  trial ;  that  he  is  exposed  to  various  suffer- 
ings, afflictions,  temptations,  all  through  life,  that 
he  may  have  hb  dispositions,  moral  sentiments, 
and  affections  excited  and  improved,  and  have, 
at  last,  the  honour  of  triumphing  over  the  seduc- 
tions of  evil,  and  maintaining  his  integrity,  sub- 
mission, and  Sedth,  or  suffer  the  shame  and  the 
attendant  retribution  of  an  uniaithfiil,  disobedient, 
and  ungrateful  son.    Now,  as  to  the  general  exhi- 
bition of  these  principles  in  the  volume  of  revela- 
don^  there  can  be  no  material  difference  of  opinion. 
I  have  stated  them  very  briefly,  and  without 
specific  reference,  because,   to  give  a  complete 
view  of  all  the  important  principles  there  laid 
down,  in  reference  to  these  subjects,  would  require 
more  space  than  can  here  be  allotted  to  them. 
Such  is  the  Biblical  system,  in  the  main.     Every 
man  is  placed  under  the  same  moral  economy. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  act  right  or  wrong.     He  has 
a  law  written  upon  his  heart,  or  a  law  written 
m  the  bo<^,  or  he  has  both  ;  and,  when  both  are 
compared,  they  are  found  minutely  to  correspond. 
He  is  placed  in  a  world  where  there  are  various 
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'^MCT.  IV.  uidiicemeutBi  chiefly  of  sense,  to  do  evil«  aod  of 
reason  and  consdence  to  do  right.  He  is  foie- 
warned,  that  a  crreat  disturbance  has  taken  phee 
<u>»»g  hi,  m<J^en.  «»1  d».  p.»..  ^ 
interposes  between  conscience  and  volition^  espt- 
cially  in  refer^iee  to  his  higher  and  more  saoed 
duties  and  relations,  and  that,  because  his  nature 
has  thus  become  prone  to  do  wrong,  he  will  find 
need  to  reinforce  the  authority  of  consdence,  by 
prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  by  a^nailing 
himself  of  the  very  best  instructor  within  his 
power,  as  well  as  by  submitting  himself  to  the 
corrective  discipline  of  providence,  as  to  all  his 

i^te^  temporal  interests  and  personal  fiedings.  If,  then, 
this  is,  in  brief,  the  system  verbally  exfatbiled  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  let  us  inquire  whdher 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  our  consciousneBB 
and  experience.  That  such  is  the  true  syston 
under  which  we  are  placed,  aiay  be  evinced  by 
an  appeal  to  history,  and  by  a  refisrence  to  our 
own  feelings.  If  it  were  not  a  true  and  thootougb 
account  of  the  moral  nature  and  eucnmstanoes 
of  man,  then  it  would  be  contmdioted  •  by  expe- 
rience.  But,  instead  of  this,  the  nsKire  human 
experience  is  examined,  the  more  does  it  oon^m 
the  statement  And,  although  sonie  men  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  oppomte  views,  or  to 
show,  that  there  are  hcts  in  human  ezperienoe 
which  contradict  this  system  of  the  Bibh^  yet 
they  have  signally  fiuled,  and  have  firequmtlf 
been  constrained,  afier  more  mature  consid^raticD, 
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to  eonfess  that  things  are  preciaely  as  revelation  l»ct.  iv. 
has  described  them.  We  are  not  anxious  to  deny 
that  there  are  some  unexplained,  some  mysterious 
eiieumstances  connected  with  the  Biblical  theory, 
but  then  we  find,  that  if  we  set  aside  this  state- 
ment, the  same  inexplicable  circumstances  re- 
main; no  theory  can  mitigate  or  remove  them. 
They  remain  inexplicable  in  our  experience  and 
oar  phiiosc^hy,  as  well  as  in  our  religion.  They 
are  placed  by  revelation  to  the  account  of  the 
yet  undeveloped  part  of  the  scheme  of  providence, 
and  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  of  which 
we  cannot  but  have  the  deep  consciousness,  in 
leferenoe  to  the  moral  system,  when  we  feel  it 
so  powerfully  in  reference  to  the  natural.  If, 
tfa^  these  difficulties  remain,  whatever  theory 
we  adopt,  they  form  no  vaUd  objection  to  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  word,  especially  since 
that  affiures  us,  they  will  be  all  cleared  up,  or  so 
&r,  at  least,  as  is  necessary  for  our  rational  satis- 
&ction9  when  the  consummation  of  the  divine 
plan  is  attained ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  it 
is  no  unreasonable  draoiand  up<xi  such  imperfect 
beings,  ccmsdous,  as  they  must  be,  of  a  gradual 
melioration  in  their  views  and  sentiments,  on 
subjects  incomparably  less  complicated,  that  they 
should  await. the  maturity  of  their  own  knowledge, 
and  the  full  d^relc^ment  of  the  divine  plan. 

Irrespective,  therefore,  of  these  considerations,  Homan  con- 
we  afe  entitled  to  assume  and  appropriate  every  gjjf ™  '**• 
thing  which  is  apparent  in  human  history  and 
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LKCT.  IV.  experience.     Now,  upon  this  ground,  we  appeal 
to  every  one's  consciousness,  that  he  has  experi- 
ence of  inward  tendencies,  both  to  good  and  evil ; 
that  he  possesses  and  exercises  an  independent 
choice,  in  reference  to  actions  of  both  these  cfaa-- 
racters;  that  he  views  himself  and  others  with 
alternate  blame  or  approbation,  as  actions  appear 
to  have  been  good  or  ill;  that  he  cannot  avoid 
applauding  or  condemning,  as  the  case  may  be; 
that  he  perceives  himself  often  allured  to  actions, 
which  his  reason  tells  him  are  essentially  wrong, 
and  which  his  conscience  assures  him  will  bring 
pain  and  harm,  after  the  temporary  pleasure  which 
they  may  now  produce ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  often  feels  inducements  to  good  actions, 
which  he  is  prevented  from  doing  by  some  selfish 
or  sensual  end  which  interposes ;  and  that,  when 
he  overcomes  evil  inducements,  and  yields  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  he  attains  a  satisfieustion  and 
a  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  purest  kind.     More* 
over,  he  is,  and  must  be,  sensible,  that  there  i» 
a  moral  discipline  to  which  he  is  subject,  since 
he  has,  in  passing  through  life,  found  his  moral 
habits  gradually  improved  or  deteriorated,  and 
the  power  of  conscience  increased  or  diminished. 
All  this,  therefore,  i^ows  a  nature,  in  the  first 
place,  endowed  with  such   powers   as  Scripture 
represents;  and,  in  the  next  place,  adapted  alto- 
gether to  the  external  circumstances  of  life  and 
the  world,  and  fitted  to  form  habits  and  senti- 
ments of  a  good  or  evil  character,  according  as 
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be  has  been  inwardly  disposed.  In  all  this,  it  lbct.  iv. 
is  impossible  to  separate  from  ourselves  and  others 
the  idea  of  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame, 
just  as  it  is  in  reference  to  any  action  or  habit 
which  relates  only  to  our  temporal  affairs.  We 
constantly  hear  men  praising  or  blaming  human 
coaduct,  in  reference  both  to  private  and  public 
affiurs,  bearing  on  secular  and  temporal  interests, 
and  they  may  always  feirly  do  so,  wherever 
acti<ms  are  the  results  of  choice ;  but  this  implies 
a  system  of  free  agency  and  responsibility,  which, 
admitted  in  one  department  of  our  actions,  can- 
not be  denied  in  another;  and,  applied  to  temporal 
interests,  which  are  lower,  cannot  be  excluded 
from  the  spiritual,  which  are  higher,  and  which 
have  a  more  direct  reference  to  conscience  and  a 
future  state. 

This  analogy  being  admitted,  of  necessity,  we  aii  m» 
readily  find  every  thing  in  our  experience  cor-f^™ 
responding  with  the  system  of  the  sacred  word. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  influences  of  temptation 
and  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  we  intuitively  feel 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  in  most  cases,  of  easy  discrimination ;  we 
feel  a  necessary  reference  to  the  laws  of  natural 
and  moral  obligation ;  we  perceive  that  our  moral 
sentiments  are  subject  to  habit,  and  that  this  is 
founded  in  our  constitution  ;  we  perceive  that  the 
good  or  ill  of  life  has  an  influence  upon  our 
character,  makes  us  better  or  worse,  and,  as  we 
improve  or  degenerate  in  our  moral  sentiments 
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LBccT.  IV.  and  feelings,  we  cannot  help  praising  or  blaming 
ourBelves,  and  doing  the  same  towards  others. 
This,  then,  is  nature,  human  experience,  and 
consciousness,  corroborating,  in  every  respeet,  the 
system  laid  down  in  the  divine  word. 
Si^rSre-  I'  o^ty  remains  to  observe,  that  the  doctrine 
•poBtibiiiiy.  ^£  ^  future  life  seems  to  be  connected,  both  by 

reason  and  nature,  with  the  general  convictioD 
of  our  responsibility.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  more 
probable,  as  an  inference  from  the  system  to  which 
we  have  here  adverted,  than  the  contrary ;  and  it 
appears  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  partial  and 
occasional  retribution,  which  all  perceive  and 
admit  to  be  going  on,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
our  constitution.  Where  revelatiim  is  unknown, 
this  has  been  the  consummation  uniformly  anti- 
cipated, under  some  form  or  other,  as  inseparable 
from  the  condition  in  which  men  perceive  them* 
selves  to  be  placed,  and  the  moral  sentiments 
they  find  uniformly  developed  in  their  experioice. 
To  this  sublime  issue  they  do  always,  and,  it 
appears,  must  always,  look,  as  the  only  reasonable 
inference  from  their  consciousness,  their  endow- 
ments, and  their  circumstanx^es.  All  attempts 
to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary  are  found  in^ 
fectual,  because  they  are  against  the  inward  dic- 
tates of  nature,  and  consist  of  appeals  to  their 
reason,  by  doubtful  or  negative  aj^uments,  irre- 
spective of  the  laws  of  their  constitution,  and  the 
taicts  of  their  experience.  They  cannot  but  be* 
lieve  a  future  life  possible,  from  what  they  expe- 
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liaioe,  and  can  judge,  both  of  the  stages  they  i^bot.  it. 
pass  through  in  this  life,  and  from  what  they 
witness  in  the  consciences  and  deaths  of  others ; 
and  they  cannot  but  infer  it  probable,  from  what 
they  feel  in  their  own  conscience,  and  from  what 
they  perceive  of  the  incompleteness  of  God's 
moral  system  of  government  without  it.  Here 
aU  nations,  and  all  men,  the  few  only  excepted 
whose  judgment  is  sophisticated  by  the  per- 
piexitiefi  of  their  reason,  conceive  a  future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment  to  be,  at  least,  highly 
probable.  This  uniformity  prevails,  even  where 
there  is  no  revelation  to  suggest  the  notion. 
What  could  lead  to  it  so  generally,  if  it  were 
not  an  original  moral  instinct  of  our  nature  ? 
Reason  itself  seems  to  enforce  it,  as  a  natural 
and  necessary  conception.  In  this  point,  then, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  others  before  noticed,  there 
is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  our  natural 
sentiments  and  the  statements  of  revelation — a 
ooineidence  strongly  marked. 

8.  Doctrine  of  Substitution. 

We  proceed  to  point  out  another  particular,  in  soiMnmioD. 
which,  we  think,  a  highly  interesting  and  im- 
portant coincidence  appears  between  the  doctrines 
of  revelation  and  -the  actual  system  of  the  divine 
moral  government,  as  we  experience  it  in  our^ 
selves,  and  witness  it  in  the  world.  That  is,  in 
&e  doctrines  of  mediation,  substitution,  and  im- 
pntation.     Tliete  are,  perhaps,  no  doctrines  of 
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^^^'  'V-  Scripture  which  have  been  subject  to  more  cavil 
and  misrepresentation  than  these.  Some  pro- 
fessed Christians  have  endeavoured  to  criticise 
them  out  of  the  sacred  books,  while  some  infidds 
have  found  them  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  whole  scheme,  as  to  make  them  their  chief 
reasons  for  rejecting  revelation  altogether.  How 
little  ground  the  Socinian  has  for  denying  that 
these  doctrines  are  in  the  sacred  books,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  infidel,  who 
rejects  the  books  because  he  finds  these  doctrines 
so  prominent  in  every  part  of  them. 

We  may  leave  these  parties,  however,  to  settle 
this  matter  between  themselves,  and  proceed  to 
admit,  at  once,  that  the  case  is  just  as  the  infidel 
objector  supposes.  The  christian  church,  at  large, 
agrees,  that  he  may  find  them  there,  and  that 
they  are  too  obvious,  too  prominent,  and  too  much 
interwoven  with  the  whole  theory  of  the  Bible, 
ever  to  be  extracted  or  obliterated.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  exposing  the  arrogant  and  pre- 
sumptuous assertions  of  those  critics,  who  would 
expunge  them  from  the  christian  revelation,  by 
explaining  all  the  allusions  to  them  as  mere 
figures  of  speech,  or  unmeaning  references  to  a 
ceremonial  economy  that  has  passed  away.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  such  professed  advocates 
of  revealed  religion,  that  the  only  reason  which 
could  ever  justify  the  introduction  of  snch  doc* 
trines  into  the  ceremonial  and  typical  dispensa- 
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ti<Hi,  must  be  their  reality ;  and  the  only  reason  lsct.  iv> 
that  can  justify  such  frequent  allusions  to  them, 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  must  be 
that  same  reality. 

As  to  the  objection  of  the  unbeliever,  who  objections, 
rejects  revelation  because  he  finds  the  doctrine 
of  mediation  and  substitution  prominently  set 
forth,  as  one  of  its  chief  inculcations,  we  have 
admitted  the  fact,  but  now  proceed  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  objection  derived  from  it.  And 
here  we  refer  him  back  to  nature,  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  the  system  of  moral  government, 
which  he  admits  and  observes  in  operation. 

Now  this  doctrine,  or  these  doctrines,  of  media-  Reply, 
lion,  substitution,  and  imputation,  are  the  things 
repudiated  and  condemned,  as  if  they  were  most 
unnatural,  unreasonable,  and  unjust;  and  yet, 
when  they  are  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
actual  system  of  things  and  beings  around  us, 
when  they  are  analysed,  and  their  true  import 
ascertained,  it  will  appear,  that  they  are  neither 
so  peculiar  to  revelation,  nor  so  incongruous  with 
nature,  and  the  general  system  of  providence,  as 
many  would  represent.  For  it  is  abundantly 
obvious,  that  the  principle  of  mediation  and  vica- 
riousness  does  obtain  in  nearly  all  the  relations 
of  social  life.  We  neither  come  into  existence, 
nor  are  preserved  in  life,  nor  take  our  places  in 
society,  nor  form  our  characters,  without  media- 
tors. Men  are,  every  where  and  always,  con- 
nected with  others  in  such  a  way,  as  to  be  the 
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LBCT.  rv.  better  or  worse  for  their  virtues  or  vices,  their 
wisdom  or  folly,  their  prudence  or  imprudence. 
We  may  every  where  trace  the  effects  of  actions, 
falling,  for  good  or  evil,  upon  those  who  were 
no  way  concerned  in  them.     Men  are  also  con- 
stantly rescued,  intentionally,  by  their  fellow-men, 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  misconduct, 
and  when  they  had  lost  all  power  of  saving  them- 
selves from  the  effects  of  their  own  vice  or  folly. 
The  innocent  frequently  suffer  for  the  guil^. 
The  children  bear  the  consequences  of  the  parent's 
vice,  imprudence,  and  extravagance;  and,  some- 
times, the  consequences  extend  through  successive 
generations.     Subjects  continually  suffer  in  their 
property,  their  persons,  and  their  lives,  through 
the   ambition,   injustice,  or  profligacy  of  their 
rulers.    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  through  all  these 
relations,  we  derive  the  most  precious  benefits 
£rom  the  wisdom,  or  virtue,  or  generosity  of  others, 
who  have  the  power  of  affecting  our  condition. 
iiiBstniioii.       For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  may  take  a 
particular  case ;  say,  of  a  man,  who  has  a  family 
around  him,   and  depending  on  him.     He  has, 
by  his  misconduct,  deprived  himself  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  support.    By  his  vices,  he  has  re- 
duced himself  to  a  state  of  debility  and  disease, 
and  his  £sunily  to  wretchedness,  which  ui^es  them 
to  some  vicious  courses  for  their  daily  bread ;  or, 
if  they  are  yet  young  and  innocent,  still  they 
suffer  with  the  guilty.     Here  is  clear  imputation 
of  the  effects  of  crime,  where  there  was  no  impli- 
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cation  hi  its  guilt.  Now,  if  we  suppose  no  media**  tBCT.  iv. 
tor  to  intervene  here)  all  these  unhappy  sufferers 
might  perish  through  the  oime  oi  one  man. 
Or,  suppose  the  case  of  a  captain,  having  nume- 
loos  lives  depending  upon  his  skill  and  care  in 
guiding  the  ship ;  but,  through  the  vice  of  drun- 
kenness in  him  alone,  the  vessel  is  lost,  and  the 
whole  crew  parishes.  Here,  again,  the  innocent 
suffer  widi  the  guilty.  Here  is  substitution.  But 
we  will  iBtum  to  the  former  supposition,  for  the 
sake  of  drawing  out  the  analogy  a  little  fiirther, 
in  a  way  natnxal,  and,  happily,  not  unusual.  In 
the  wfetched  situation,  to  which  we  have  imagined 
a  vicious  man  and  his  &mily  reduced,  we  often 
find  mediation.  Conceive,  that  at  the  critical 
oQDJunetuie  we  have  represented,  some  charitable 
and  benevolent  observer  casts  his  eye  upon  him. 
Compassion  moves  him,  we  say,  to  consider  what 
ean  be  done  for  the  salvation  of  the  &mily.  If 
he  possesses  the  means,  he  may  at  once  administer 
opportune  relief.  But  he  may  not  be  able  to 
command  the  means ;  or  tJiere  may  be  difficulties 
of  a  moral  kind  in  the  way  of  effectually  and 
p^manently  serving  the  wretched  family.  If  he 
has  not  means  of  his  own,  yet  he  can  become  a 
mediator,  on  their  behalf,  with  sopae  others. 
Suppose  he  first  procures,  through  his  interces- 
fflon,  Bome  kind  phyBician  for  those  that  at«  di^. 
eased,  and  thereby  health  is  restored;  next,  he 
solicits  and  obtains  money,  to  relieve  their  imme- 
diate wants,  and  save  them  from  .the  horrora  of 
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I'HCT.  IV.  starvation.  But  the  kind  mediator  does  more. 
By  his  instruction,  and  kind  advice,  he  convinces 
the  unhappy  father  of  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  that  course,  which  has  led  to  such  misery. 
He  induces  him  to  resolve  upon  a  change  of  con* 
duct.  But,  at  this  point,  he  finds  that  he  must 
carry  his  mediation  still  further.  The  reformed 
man  has  no  means  of  turning  his  talente  to  any 
profit,  for  he  has  lost  his  character.  No  cme  will 
employ  him,  no  one  will  trust  him.  The  bene- 
factor becomes  his  surety,  or  intercedes  with  some 
one  to  take  him  into  their  employ,  or  lends  him 
capital  to  commence  business  for  himself;  here 
is  mediation,  suretyship,  substitution,  again.  Per* 
haps,  he  even  becomes  a  bondsman  for  him ;  and 
thus  he  saves  the  man,  and  all  his  fiaonily,  from 
destruction.  Happily,  this  is  not  a  merely  ima- 
ginative description.  Now,  no  man  would  dare 
to  pronounce  such  &cts  unnatural,  irrati<mal,  or 
inhuman.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  nature  urges 
us  to  act  just  in  this  way  towards  each  other.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  more  natural  than  a  contrary 
line  of  conduct ;  and  that  it  is  not  more  common, 
is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  force  in  our  natural 
feelings,  but  to  the  fear,  that  such  kindness  might, 
in  the  main,  be  abused,  and  become  abortive; 
could  we  ensure  the  happy  issue,  we  should,  per- 
haps, always  act  thus  in  similar  cases*  These 
happy  efiects  have  all  arisen  out  of  omipassion 
mediation,  substitution.  Will  any  one  say,  then, 
that  the  principle  of  mediation  is  irrational  and 
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absurd?    Will  any  one  say,  that  the  doctrines  lbct.  iv- 
of  Scripture,  in  reference  to  human  redemption, 
have  no  foundation  in  the  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment, actually  m  operation,  or  that  they  find  no 
type  in  our  common  nature?    Will  any  one 
venture  to  say,  that  suretyship,  substitution,  and 
imputadcm,  have  not  all  a  place  in  the  temporal 
part  of  the  providential  scheme  ?  and,  if  not,  then, 
who  shall  dare  to  pronounce,   that  they  ought 
to  have  no  place  in  the  religious  and  spiritual 
department  of  that  same  scheme?  or,  that  the 
detection  of  them,  is  a  valid  objection  to  the 
scheme  of  religion  in  which  they  appear  ?     Fur- 
ther, will  any  one  say,  that  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  these  doctrines  in  their  principle,  through 
ail  the  systems  of  religion  which  men,  destitute 
of  revelation,  have  devised  for  themselves,  is  not 
a  proo^  that   the  abstract  idea  of  vicariousness 
accords  with  our  moral  feelings,  and  with   the 
entire  scheme  of  providence  and  our  social  rela- 
tions ?     He  must,  indeed,  be  a  perverse  and  blind 
objector,  who  can  make  these  doctrines  a  ground 
of  hostility  to  Scripture,  while  he  sees  and  ap- 
plauds them  as  they  appear  in  his  nature,  and 
in  every  branch  of  the  social  economy. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  we  mi&^ht  so  on  toiuoMnUon 
illustrate  the  existence  and   operation   of  these  °*"'**'*"'^' 
principles,  in  a  great  variety  of  actual  instances. 
God  appears  to  have  implicated  them  with  the 
whole  sj^tem   of   his  moral    government.    The 
doctrine  attaches  as  really  to  our  mental  constitu- 

x2 
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i^gcT.  IV.  tion,  and  the  system  of  society,  as  to  the  system 

of  our  faith. 
Not  aiMo-         We  are  not  called  upon,  here,  to  reconcile  these 

lately  necet-  ^ 

^7eiie[hii  facts  with  our  conceptions  of  the  supreme  good- 

doctrine  with  i*.*  •^i.i_  a*  !•  _r     a. 

diTinejoi-  ness  and  justice,  or  with  the  notion  of  a  perfect 
moral  government  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  be  able  to  do  so,  in  order  to  render  our 
present  argument  complete.  Suppose  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  no  valid  argument  thence  arises 
against  the  existence  of  a  moral  government, 
because  it  is  a  mere  argument,  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  divine  plan.  It  is  quite  certain  we 
understand  that  plan  but  very  imperfectly.  It 
is  evidently  a  scheme,  at  present,  but  partially 
exhibited.  Its  full  development  must  take  place, 
before  we  can  form  a  just  and  comprehensive 
judgment.  Our  chief  concern  in  this  argument, 
and  what  I  exclusively  aim  at,  is  to  show,  that 
revelation  has,  even  in  its  more  peculiar  doctrines, 
substitution,  and  atonement,  and,  in  the  interven- 
tion of  our  Divine  Mediator,  brought  to  light, 
and  presented  to  our  faith,  nothing  that  can 
justly  startle  our  reason,  or  induce  the  suspicion 
of  discrepancy  between  its  doctrines,  and  those 
laws  that  appear  in  our  moral  constitution,  and 
the  general  government  of  the  world. 

Coincidence       Hcrc,  thcu,  ou  the  ouc  hand,  we  find  things, 

with  oar  ex-  ^  ^ 

K«  ^*  ■"  in  the  experience  of  mankind,  are  so  and  so.    It 

.*'"*"*''       cannot  be  denied:   the  innocent  suffer  for  the 

guilty,  in  every  relation  of  life ;  the  criminal  are 

constantly    saved    by   the    goodness    of   others. 
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SubstitutioD  meets  us  every  where,  in  social  life,  ^^^'  ^^' 
and  in  providence. 

Then,  not  only  does  this  great  doctrine,  as 
found  in  the  sacred  word,  supply  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  but  its  entire 
coincidence  with  what  forms  a  striking  and  uni- 
versal feature  in  the  system  of  providence  and 
our  mental  economy,  proves  a  strong  recommen- 
dation, and  affords  another  test  of  the  identity 
of  the  authorship,  both  of  nature  and  the  Bible ; 
and  such  a  test,  as  it  may  well  be  believed,  from 
its  very  complexity,  delicacy,  and  dignity,  no 
imposture  could  ever  afford. 

Thus,  in  all  the  particulars  now  brought  under  JI'S^*;'^?*;;; 
review,  Scripture  is  verified  by  the  sentiments  STuctore. 
men  spontaneously  form,  showing,  that  those 
laws  of  our  moral  constitution,  upon  which  these 
sentiments  uniformly  depend,  do  so  minutely  cor- 
respond with  the  sentiments  inculcated  by  the 
sacred  volume,  that  both  must  have  a  common 
author.  No  other,  no  contrary  theory,  does  com- 
port with  our  entire  experience  and  history ;  and, 
therefore,  all  such  must  be  rejected  as  imperfect 
and  deceptive.  The  Bible  theory  corresponds 
with  natural  reason  and  conscience,  and  that  most 
perfectly,  allowance  being  made  for  the  disordered 
state  of  our  nature,  which,  indeed,  does  not  so 
properly  require  any  allowance,  as  supply  a  more 
complex,  intricate,  and  minute  verification,  in  one 
most  momentous  particular,  (I  mean  the  actual 
existence  of  moral  evil,)  which  no  other  theory 
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''»CT.  iv.  can  harmonize  and  explain.  That  which  has 
proved  the  wreck  of  all  other  systems,  and  miut 
ever  prove  so,  furnishes  an  infiiUible  and  tri- 
umphant criterion  ci  the  only  true  and  divine 
one. 


LECTURE  V. 


TH£  SCRIPTURAL  8CBBMB  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  RECOTBRY 
OP  MANKIND  TO  VIRTUE  AND  HAPPINESS,  TRIED  BT  ITS 
ADAPTATION  AND   ACTUAL   SUCCESS. 


The  Bible  proposes  the  redemption  and  recovery  of  man* 
kind — Exhibits  the  means — Assures  the  result — The 
only  religion  that  ever  proposed  to  effect  such  an 
object — This  purpose  grand  and  worthy  of  God — The 
scheme,  as  exhibited,  displays  a  universal  character  and 
adaptation— Perfection  of  its  standard  of  morals  and 
piety  nniversaUy  admitted — Objections  against  its  divi- 
nity— Representations  of  the  Neologists — Divinity  of 
the  gospel  proved  from  its  character — Corroborated  by 
its  practical  application  and  advancing  triumphs. 


We  conceive  that  another  department  of  proof,  ^^^r-  ^- 
on  behalf  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  is  to  be  traced  ^"«»i  »•- 

*  '  pect  of  reir«- 

in  the  general  aspect  of  its  revelations,  on  the  did? '^''*' 
subject  of  the  recovery  of  man  from  his  iallen 
and  apostate  state,   his  return  to  God,   his  re- 
covery of  divine    knowledge,   his  restoration  to 
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LECT.  V.  80und  morality,   inward  hannony,  social  order, 
and   immortal  happiness.     We  design  here   to 
show,  that  the  Bible  contains  a  scheme  peculiar 
to  itself,    the  professed   object  of  which  is,   to 
supply  an  effectual  antidote  to  the  misery  which 
transgression  has  introduced,  in  all  its  extent, 
and  in  all  its  malignity;    and  that  this  scheme, 
accomplished  and  brought  to  bear,  does  answer 
its  proposed  purpose,  and  that  nothing  else  does ; 
that,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  wanting  but  its 
universal  prevalence  and  reception,  to  remedy, 
to  the  full  extent  required,  all  the  evils  under 
which  human  nature  has  been  suffering  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  to  restore  it  to  all  the  joys 
it  has  forfeited. 
liTBt^ut'td.      ^^  analysis  of  the  argument  here  intended 
to  be  illustrated,  may  be  thus  stated : — ^The  Bible 
claims  the  merit  of  exhibiting,  and  bringing  to 
perfection,  a  very  pecuUar.  and,  in  many  respects, 
a  mysterious  process,  which  it  introduces  as  of 
divine  origination  and  appointment;    and  that 
this  same  authority  proposes  and  provides  certain 
moral  means  and  expedients,  to  which  it  attaches 
the  very  highest  efficiency  and  importance,  and 
which  it  alleges  will,  when  used  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed^ become  the  infallible  means  of  effecting 
the  most  desirable,  and  the  most  happy  of  changes 
upon  human  nature.      Thus,  the  whole  scheme 
of   revelation,    upon  this  subject,    furesoits  the 
gospel  as  a  medicine,  or  remedy,  the  value  of 
which  is  to  be  subjected  to  trial,  and  the  virtue 
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of  which  is  to  be  tested  by  experience.  If  it  jfcivv. 
can  be  shown  that  the  results  fully  justify  and 
vindicate  the  pretensions  of  Christianity,  then  the 
argument  will  be  valid,  in  &vour  of  its  divine 
origin.  The  pretensions  being  inseparably  con- 
nected with  its  high  source,  and  its  effect,  also, 
being  uniformly  represented  as  dependent  upon 
its  divinity,  these  must  invariably  go  together. 
Our  object,  at  present,  therefore,  will  be  to  ex- 
pand and  illustrate  the  general  statement. 

It  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
Bible  does  propose  a  scheme  of  human  salvation, 
signifying,  by  that  term,  the  moral  renovation 
of  the  heart,  and  the  attainment  of  inward  moral 
harmony,  external  holiness,  or  virtue,  and  the 
final  attainment  of  everlasting  life ;  all  of  which 
are  represented  as  forfeited  by  the  first  apostasy. 
The  announcement  and  execution  of  this  plan 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  very  first  intimations  in 
which  it  was  seminally  contained,  and  firom  which, 
as  from  its  earliest  germ,  the  whole  has  been 
gradually  and  slowly  evolved,  until  the  matured 
fruit  has  been  presented,  in  all  its  richness,  to 
mankind.  Now,  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  outline  of  what  the  Bible  scheme 
of  salvation  professes  to  do,  allowing  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  main  object  of  revelation  is  the 
restoration  of  human  nature  to  the  favour  of 
God,  to  moral  rectitude,  to  happiness,  and  im- 
mortality ;  and  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
some  objections  and  representations,  which  would. 
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'^gcT.  V.  in  different  ways,  tend  to  invalidate  its  divine 
authority. 

BibiVJJ^  ^*  ^^»  *^^^»  ^  conceded,  that  the  Bible  ex- 
p^i<^  plidtly  proposes,  and  does  even  confidently  pre- 
dict, a  general  and  thorough  recovery  of  mankind ; 
does  hold  forth  the  most  flattering  and  joyous 
hopes,  and  does  pledge  its  own  pretensions  to 
divinity,  on  the  result  of  effecting  such  a  change 
in  human  nature:  and,  what  is  a  still  further 
venture,  which  we  imagine  could  never  have  been 
made  by  any  unpostor,  and  very  unlikely  to  have 
been  seriously  made  by  any  simply  human  and 
uninspired  author,  that  every  individual,  who  will 
fairly,  frankly,  and  heartily  try  its  proffisred  re- 
medies, shaU  realize,  in  his  own  experience,  all 
that  is  proposed  to  be  efiected.  Let  us,  then, 
examine  its  character,  in  reference  to  the  main 
object  at  which  it  aims. 

This  agency,  which  the  Bible  brings  to  our 
notice,  promises  to  supply  an  antidote  to  the 
vices,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  miseries 
of  the  world.  It  proposes  to  restore  the  violated 
harmony  of  our  nature,  and  again  to  reoondk 
flesh  and  spirit,  without  destroying,  without  im- 
pairing, and  without  unnaturalizing  either. 
tbl'd^'^.'''  '^['^  system  comes  forward  with  the  command- 
ing, the  exclusive,  pretension  to  divinity  and  uni- 
versality. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  an 
air  of  grandeur,  a  high  sublimity  of  conoeptioD, 
a  lofky  majesty  of  purpose,  in  the  project  of 
a  universal  system  of  moral  improvement  and 
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happiness^  surpaflBiDg  any  anticipation,  certainly  "^^.v. 
any  systematic  plan  or  arrangement,  of  human 
wisdom.  The  goepel  is  the  only  religion  that 
ever  came  forward,  so  fieur  as  we  know,  with  such 
a  purpose  professed  and  pledged;  and,  in  this 
respect,  its  design  is  as  bold,  as  its  object  is 
benevolent;  while  its  means  are  as  simple  and 
practicable,  as  its  end  is  unprecedented  and  sub- 
lime. This,  alone,  should  court  inquiry,  and 
inspire  candour  towards  such  a  purpose.  A  re- 
ligion that  professed  less  benevolence,  would  have 
wanted  a  most  important  guarantee  of  divinity ; 
and  one  that  should  have  been  adjusted,  or, 
by  its  essential  nature,  restricted,  to  a  narrower 
sphere  of  operation,  would  not  have  harmonized 
with  all  the  other  plans  and  systems  of  the 
Almighty.  Limitation  is  characteristic  of  a  finite 
nature;  universality  belongs  alone  to  God.  It 
is  a  quality  which  can  attach  to  no  plans  but 
those  of  an  infinite  mind,  and  wherever  it  does 
properly  and  fully  attach,  there  we  possess  no 
mean  demonstration  of  the  same  divine  author- 
^p,  as  reveals  itself  in  the  whole,  and  in  every 
separate  part,  of  universal  nature. 

Is  it  any  presumption  to  say,  that  no  human  no  boni«i> 
intelligence  could  have  devised  a  system  of  re-~;i^|^i;* 
ligion  equally  adapted  to  all  mankind ;  one  every  Kbem«. 
way  worthy  of  such  a  designation,  when  it  is 
noloriouSy  that  we  have  attained  to  no  such  sjrstem 
upon  any  subject.     A  universal  system  of  philo- 
sophy, we   have  not  even  sketched,  much   lesH 
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tECT.y,  filled  up.  A  universal  system,  in  any  one  depart- 
ment, such  as  medicine,  astronomy,  chemistry,  or 
mind,  we  possess  not.  We  are  not  even  near 
such  a  perfect  analysis  on  subjects  confessedly 
within  the  sphere  of  our  observation. 

How  hopeless,  therefore,  must  it  be,  on  so  wide, 
so  deep,  so  mysterious  a  subject  as  religion ;  com- 
prehending not  only  our  present,  but  our  past 
condition,  and  stretching  out  into  all  the  dark- 
ness and  infinity  of  the  future ;  implicating,  not 
only  ourselves,  in  all  the  variety  of  our  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  part 
of  our  nature,  but  the  Deity,  in  his  peerless  per- 
fections, his  sovereign  rights,  his  extensive  go- 
vernment, his  deep  counsels,  and  his  vast  designs. 

reiSilir^  ^^^  herey  in  the  gospel,  is  professedly  presented 
to  the  world  a  universal  system  of  religion ;  me 
that  risks  all  its  reputation  on  its  fitness  to  this 
end ;  that  challenges  the  most  minute  and  severe 
scrutiny  on  its  adaptation  to  man  as  he  is,  and 
on  the  desirableness  of  what  it  proposes  to  make 
him;  that  even  stakes  its  veracity,  and  pledges 
all  its  pretensions  on  the  consummation  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  universal. 

reiukTii  Now,  although  we  hold  it  to  be  impossible 
for  any  human  judgment  accurately  and  fiilly  to 
divine  beforehand,  what  such  a  religion  ought  to 
include,  just  as  it  was  impossible  for  us  primarily 
to  originate  such  a  religion ;  yet  there  are  certain 
qualities  which,  we  might  fairly  presume,  it  must 
possess,  and  certain  rules  to  be  laid  down  which 
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may  materially  aid  us  in  estimating  its  preten-  ^^^ct*^* 
sons  as  divine,  and  its  adaptation  to  our  common 
nature. 

For  instance,  the  human  race  presents  some^j'^^^^^ 
considerable  varieties.  I  allude  to  these  for  the  i^.'Sr  ThV '* 
sake  of  observing,  that  the  scheme  of  the  gospel 
is  minutely  adapted  to  the  universal  characteristics 
of  mankind;  it  is  adapted  to  them,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  through 
the  whole  race.  It  is  not  an  adaptation  in  the 
gross,  admitting  possible  exceptions,  as  to  a  gene- 
ral rule,  but  it  is  an  adaptation  in  detail,  perfect 
alike  to  each  individual,  and  numerically  to  the 
whole.  Whether  it  can  be  physically  proved  that 
black  and  white,  red  and  brown,  copper-colour 
and  yellow,  all  sprang  originally  from  one  pair, 
or  not,  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  there  never  has 
been  found,  yet,  a  human  being  of  any  colour, 
but  Christianity  was  adapted  to  engage  and 
regulate,  to  delight  and  ennoble,  all  the  faculties 
of  his  mind. 

There  is  not  known  any  emotion  of  the  rational 
soul,  but  the  gospel  can  sustain,  or  control,  or 
dignify  it;  there  is  not  a  fear  that  disturbs  any 
human  breast,  but  the  gospel  is  fitted  to  assuage 
or  subdue  it;  there  is  not  a  hope  that  throbs  in 
our  bosoms,  nor  an  aspiration  or  desire  we  enter- 
tain, but  the  gospel  either  gratifies  or  corrects  it. 
It  has  for  all  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
as  well   as  of  that  which  is  to  come.     What 
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''gOT.v>  a  parental  aspect  does  it  present  towards  all  men ! 
What    a  powerful  discipline  does  it  establish! 
What  a  helping  or  correcting  hand  does  it  extend 
to  each  I     What  a  fountain  of  living  waters  does 
it  unseal  to  our  thirsty  spirits!     What   a  light 
does  it  cast  over  all  the  past !     What  an  insight 
does  it  afford  into  all  the  future !     There  is  not 
a  sin  that  defiles,  or  d^rades,  or  torments  us, 
but  this  gospel  can  effectually  correct  and  pardon. 
There  is  not  a  virtuous  emotion  of  any  kind, 
arising  out  of  any  drcunurtanoe  or  relation,  com- 
mon or  peculiar  to  any  period  of  life,  but  it 
cherishes,  elevates,  and  perfects.     Show  us  but 
a  human  form  and  nature,  in  any  clime,  of  any 
colour,  in  any  state  of  weal  or  woe,  elevation  or 
depression,  and  we  show  you  a  religion  as  exqui- 
sitely adi4)ted  to  the  whole  compass  and  condition 
of  that  being,  as  light  to  the  oigan  of  ibe  eye^ 
or  soimd  to  the  ear,  or  air  to  the  lungs. 
JiSc?''^^      It  is,  moreover,  essentially  necessary,  that  any 
'^^!S  ^'^  system,  pretending  to  universal  adaptation,  should 
display  the  most  comprehensive,  penetrating,  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  our  nature,  in  all  its  varioiis 
phases  and  conditions. 

This  the  gospel  unquestionably  does.  It  fully 
apprehends  the  grandeur  and  meanness  which 
combine  in  man ;  and,  what  is  unspeakably  to 
its  honour,  it  exhibits  and  explains  the  cause  and 
theory  of  both.  Christianity  alone,  of  all  systems, 
knows  us  as  the  most  eager  afier  happiness,  yet. 
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really,  the  most  miserable ;  ever  pursuing  after  ^^^'  ^' 
the  endless  and  the  infinite,  yet  always  painfully 
conscious  of  our  distance. 

Moreover,  Christianity  is  attempered  to  all  our 
grades  of  intellect,  and  all  our  stages  of  improve- 
ment ;  to  all  our  inward  biases  that  are  rational, 
and  all  our  outward  occupations  and  indulgences 
that  are  lawful.  It  is  equally  fitted  to  the  soaring 
mtdlect  of  the  sage,  and  the  dawning  intelligence 
of  the  child.  It  humbles  the  proud,  and  raises 
the  depressed;  it  cherishes  the  good  in  us  that 
18  weak,  and  expels  the  evil  that  is  potent. 

Again,  this  is  the  only  system  that  ever  placed  JJjj|  ^*5^J|f, 
the  essence  of  piety  in  love  to  God,  and  that  ever  *"*'''  *** 
instructed  man  to  beg  of  God  the  power  of  obey- 
ing and  loving  him.  While  it  teaches  most 
imi^essively,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  what  sort 
of  a  Grod  the  only  true  God  is,  at  the  same  time 
it  enforces  the  unwelcome,  indeed,  but  yet  the 
whcdesome  truth,  that  such  are  the  corruptions 
of  man's  nature,  that  he  is  unworthy,  both  of  the 
knowledge  and  favour  of  God,  and  incapable  of 
loving  and  serving  him  adequately.  To  live 
ignorant  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  truths, 
is  alike  fatal  to  our  peace  and  renovation.  To 
apprehend  God,  without  the  knowledge  of  our 
misery  and  dependence,  generates  the  pride  of 
philosophers ;  and  to  know  our  own  misery,  but 
not  the  merciful  author  of  our  salvation,  plunges 
OS  into  the  despair  of  heathens  and  atheists.  Both 
these  conditions  are  unnatural,  irreconcilable  with 
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LBCT.  V.  our  aspirations,   and  inimical  to  our  true  and 
permanent  felicity. 

Man  is  every  where,  by  a  deep  necessi^  of 
nature,  a  religious  being;  he  must  have  some 
sort  of  religion.  In  the  absence  of  the  true  one, 
he  uniformly  fabricates  one  for  himself.  Nothing 
short  of  religion  can  meet  the  requirements  of 
his  nature.  He  is  all  unblest,  when  blest  the 
most  with  earthly  felicity,  if  this  ingredient  is 
left  out  of  his  cup ;  and  if  this  be  but  in  it,  he 
feels  himself  supremely  happy,  whatever  eke  he 
lacks. 
JSj?i^iu  ^^  brief,  we  say,  the  gospel-scheme  of  renova- 
tdihaiTna.  tiou  comports  *  wlth  all  the  principles  of  known 
and  admitted  truth,  with  all  nature,  all  provi- 
dence; with  the  intellectual  and  moral  consti- 
tution, the  entire  reason  and  consciousness  of 
mankind;  and,  what  forms  a  not  less  valuable 
indication  of  its  divine  origin,  with  all  the  other 
plans  and  works  of  the  Almighty.  Not  one  of 
the  known  varieties  of  mankind,  not  one  of  the 
possible  circumstances,  not  any  of  the  diversities 
of  personal  character,  social  relation,  or  pohtical 
condition,  can  be  pleaded  as  a  fisdr  exception,  or 
alleged  as  a  case  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  bene- 
diction and  adaptation. 
JJi^u™*  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that,  in 
otTo^hr^'B,  religion  aiming  at  universality,  all  the  means, 

came,  and  of-  ,  _,  ,..., 

th«  Divine  and  motives,  and  mstrumentauty  it  either  employs 
or  sanctions,  must  be  suited  to  the  nature  for 
which  it  is  designed,  and  adapted  to  the  exclusive 
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end  it  proposes ;  while  it  must  be  every  way  ^^^^'  ^- 
honourable  to  the  supreme  authority,  on  which 
it  professes  to  take  its  stand.  On  these  grounds, 
then,  we  again  aver,  that  Christianity  is  worthy 
of  becoming  the  universal  religion.  It  can  pass, 
and  it  does  pass,  most  honourably,  through  this 
test ;  and  it  is  the  only  religion  that  can  pass  it ; 
for  it  is  the  only  one,  all  whose  means  and  motives 
are  alike  rational  and  pure,  adjusted  with  infinite 
skill  to  the  nature  of  man,  yet  every  way  worthy 
the  supreme  authority  to  adopt  and  employ. 

Its  appeal  to  man  is  at  once  dignified  and  JJ|;»|JJ*^^\". 
independent;  persuasive,  but  not  cringing;  ear-*"**"" 
nest,  but  not  mean ;  justly  severe,  yet  graciously 
condescending.  God  holds  the  relation  of  a 
Father,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  universal 
and  Supreme  Rector.  There  is  not  a  represen- 
tation, in  the  whole  of  revelation,  that  does  not 
appear  worthy  of  him  in  the  one  or  other  of  these 
characters.  The  gospel  preserves  the  dignity, 
yet  fully  expresses  the  benevolence,  of  the  divine 
nature. 

It  exhibits,  indeed,  a  parent's  outraged  autho-  iti  patemd 

^  *■  ^  character. 

rity,  but  combined  with  all  the  melting  tenderness 
of  a  parent.  It  clothes  itself  with  the  unspotted 
robe  of  eternal  justice,  but  its  voice  is  the  voice 
of  infinite  love  and  everlasting  mercy.  It  ex- 
cludes no  man  from  its  consolations,  who  desires 
and  seeks  them,  but  it  courts  none  by  flattery, 
none  for  the  mere  sake  of  proselytism,  none  for 
its  own  honour,  or  the  mere  object  of  extension, 

Y 
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^^^'  V-  but  all  for  their  own  improvement,  felicity,  and 

salvation. 
rndhi"h m"  I*  employs  no  secular  inducements,  gives  no 
ihoniy.  liberty  to  the  corruptions  of  the  heart,  and  makes 
no  provision  for  any  of  the  works  of  the  flesh. 
It  sacrifices  no  truth,  even  for  the  sake  of  success. 
Its  inflexible  purity,  its  high  standard  of  morals, 
its  stem  regard  to  justice,  rather  revolts  than 
entices  the  natural  heart,  and  rather  awakens  than 
soothes  the  prejudices  of  human  nature.  And 
this,  surely,  is  nothing  to  its  discredit,  but  rather 
to  be  construed  in  favour  of  its  divine  authority ; 
since,  upon  its  own  assumption,  mankind  are  in 
a  state  of  alienation  and  defection  from  Grod.  If 
they  are  in  such  a  state  of  revolt  as  the  gospel 
assumes,  then  it  necessarily  follows,  that  their 
recovery  to  moral  rectitude,  submission,  and  order, 
implies  humiliation  and  repentance. 
S7.pMd  Mb-  The  requisite  enforcement  of  the  divine  autho- 
^^^  rity  cannot,  at  first,  be  acceptable.  If  man  were 
not  in  a  state  of  moral  hostility  to  God,  he  would 
need  no  gospel ;  and,  if  he  is,  then  any  true  gospel 
must  necessarily  enforce  what  is  unpalatable  to 
the  revolted  nature.  While,  therefore,  it  assumes 
the  fact,  of  which  we  are  ourselves  conscious,  it 
acts  consistently,  in  presenting  itself  as  the  phy* 
sician,  and  representing  our  nature  as  the  patient 
under  its  hand.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  upon 
the  face  of  the  evangelical  scheme,  than  its  feature 
of  dignity  and  sovereign  independence,  apart  from 
every  thing  like  indifference,  and  yet  accompanied 
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with  the  most  comprehensive  and  condescending  t^Ecr-  v- 
pity.     Still  it  neither  dreads  nor  dissembles  that 
repugnance  in  the  human  heart,  which  it  dis- 
tinctly foresees  and  foretells. 

Human  &bricators  of  a  religious  system  would  S*?^?^  tJlo- 
have  studied  to  produce  one  more  lenient  to  ikJ,!*' '''"' 
human  weakness,  more  attractive  to  man,  as  he  is, 
more  politic  in  its  provisions.  They  would  espe- 
cially have  guarded  s^inst  every  thing  like  a 
provocation,  or  open  daring  of  human  hostility. 
They  always  have  done  so;  herein  they  have 
betrayed  the  feeble  policy  of  human  wisdom; 
they  were  constrained  to  do  so.  They  could  do 
no  otherwise,  and  no  less ;  for  human  policy  and 
power  must  always  calculate  the  possibilities  of 
their  achievements,  by  the  nature  of  the  materials 
on  which  they  have  to  work.  'The  divine  wisdom 
and  power  are  free  from  such  limitations,  and  can 
make  all  materials  and  natures  bend  to  the  su- 
preme purpose. 

Hence  Christianity  nobly  asserts  its  proper  chruiiwuy 
dignity  and  independence.  Strong  in  the  con- 
fidence of  its  divine  origin,  and  resting  upon  . 
the  ample  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  has  dared,  at 
the  outset,  to  unveil  the  whole  amount  of  human 
criminality;  to  hold  up  the  spotless  mirror  of  truth 
before  its  face,  and  to  cite  it,  as  a  rebel,  before 
the  divine  tribunal  of  its  Creator.  It  boldly 
affirms  more  evil,  and  worse  evil,  of  man,  than 
he  is  disposed  to  believe  of  himself,  and  pro- 
nounces his  situation  more  guilty  and  desperate 

y2 


coutrHiited 
with  them. 
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'^gcT.  Y.  than  he  is  willing  ta  admit.  It  demands  nothing 
short  of  a  full  admission  of  the  most  unwelcome 
facts,  a  frank  confession  of  guilt  and  apostasy, 
and  a  cordial  reception  of  the  most  humbling, 
but  wholesome  truths;  yet,  in  effecting  its  ends, 
it  treats  man  as  altogether  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  being,  and  demands  nothing  of  him, 
but  what  he  should  feel  to  be  eminently  a  reason- 
able service.  In  addressing  itself  constantly  to 
the  understanding  and  the  heart,  it  repudiates 
consistently,  and  with  divine  dignity,  all  that 
instrumentality  by  which  human  laws  are  main- 
tained, or  by  which  false  religions  have  been  pro- 
pagated. It  attaches  no  merit,  and  attributes 
no  virtue,  to  ritual  or  mechanical  performances. 
"•"T*!!!^  It  demands  the  heart:  when  that  is  surrendered, 

Dcn  Of  Its 

lUmaiKia.  j^  .^  ^^j^f^^f^ .  j^g  objcct  is  gaiucd.  A  divine  reli- 
gion could  ask  no  less;  but  no  human  system 
would  have  dared  to  ask,  or  ever  did  ask,  so 
much.  They  have  been  contented  with  a  verbal 
confession,  and  an  external  conformity.  More- 
over, it  should  be  observed,  that  Christianity 
.  stands  aloof  from  all  the  elements  of  worldly 
dominion.  It  sanctions  no  physical  coercion, 
neither  does  it  employ  conquest,  or  political  ma- 
chinery of  any  sort.  If  men  do  not  perceive, 
or  will  not  admit,  the  evidence  by  which  it  proves 
its  divinity,  and  enforces  its  requirements,  at  that 
point  it  leaves  them,  throwing  all  responsibility 
upon  themselves.  It  has  no  other  instrumen- 
tality to  employ.      It  magnanimously  disdains 
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all  other.  Could  it  command  those  resources  of  i-kct^. 
human  policy  and  power,  by  which,  at  once,  all 
nations  of  the  world  might  be  constrained  to  an 
external  conformity  with  its  creed,  without  a 
renewal  of  the  inner  man,  it  would  not  deign 
to  use  them ;  because  its  great  end,  its  spiritual 
consummation,  could  not  thereby  be  advanced, 
and  because  such  an  agency  would  be  altogether 
alien  from  reason,  love,  and  goodness.  The 
standard  of  moral  excellence  which  it  establishes, 
the  principles  of  religious  duty  which  'it  incul- 
cates, the  patterns  it  exhibits,  the  hopes  it  in- 
spires, the  consolations  it  administers,  the  doc- 
trines it  teaches,  and  the  benedictions  it  every 
where  pours  down  upon  our  suffering  and  pros- 
trate nature,  admit  of  no  improvement,  no  aug- 
mentation, no  refinement.  We  can  detect  nothing 
deficient,  nothing  redundant.  Even  the  most 
penetrating,  sublime,  and  spiritual  imagination, 
can  conceive  of  nothing  surpassing  it ;  I  do  not 
say,  as  a  whole,  merely,  but  in  every  item  of  that 
whole.  What  could  be  added,  that  would  not 
prove  a  deformity,  or  an  incumbrance?  What 
could  be  abstracted,  that  would  not  create  a 
defect? 

^'  'Tis  like  the  Cerulean  arch  we  see, 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity." 

We  may  defy  the  world  to  produce  a  lovelier  unriYiiiH 
picture  of  what  man  ought  to  be ;  to  conceive  a  Jul"*^'*^ 
&irer  model  for  his  imitation;  or  to  supply  a 
more  appropriate  and  efficient  agency  to  impel 
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LECT.  V.  and  move  in  harmony  all  the  springs  of  his 
complicated  and  mysterious  nature.  Even  the 
most  malignant  enemy  dare  not  deny  that,  if 
every  man  were  a  true  Christian,  according  to 
the  evangelical  standard,  the  world  would,  indeed, 
be  blessed  and  regenerated.  Our  nature  admits 
of  nothing  higher,  nothing  purer,  nothing  hap- 
pier.  But  that  it  does  admit  of  this,  yea,  of  all 
this,  innumerable  facts  testify.  Christianity,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  Utopian  scheme,  not  a  heau  ideal, 
but  a  perfectly  practicable  system,  applicable, 
yea,  already  applied,  to  a  very  considerable  and 
most  encouraging  extent. 

Objections        It  may  here  be  deemed  proper  to  notice  some 

consirlered.  •' 

objections,  which  have  been  put  forth  against  our 

general  proposition,  respecting  the  divine  adap- 

Gomparative  tatiou  of  thc  ffosDel  to  all  mankind.     A  plausible 

Umiution.  or  r 

argument  has  been  drawn,  from  the  comparative 
limitation  of  Christianity,  against  its  divinity. 
It  is  argued,  if  it  had  been  of  God,  it  would 
have  made  more  successful  advances  towards 
universality.  Moreover,  it  is  alleged,  that,  in 
vindication  of  its  own  pretensions,  it  ought  to 
have  put  forth  its  divine  energy,  and  attained 
the  consummation  which  it  predicts.  Now,  sup- 
posing nothing  could  be  advanced  to  neutralize, 
or  in  any  way  extenuate,  the  admitted  fact  of 
comparative  limitation,  it  would  still  be  question- 
able, whether  the  inference  drawn  ought,  in  fair- 
ness, to  follow.  For  the  objection  is  not  taken 
against  the  internal  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to 
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universality,    but   against  its  divinity   only,   on  J^bct^v. 
account  of  insufficient  practical   extension.     At'"^*»^»'y* 

«  preiamptive 

best,  then,  this  can  be  viewed  and  used  only  as*'*""*"*' 
a  presumptive  argument.  It  presumes  what  the 
Deity  ought  to  have  done  with  this  free  gift  of 
his  own  grace.  But  does  not  analogy  show,  that 
it  is  perilous,  not  to  say  impious,  for  reason  to 
presume  to  what  extent  the  divine  beneficence 
ought  to  be  carried?  For  there  is  a  manifest 
sovereignty  in  all  the  bestowments  of  the  Creator. 
God  has  uniformly  done  with  his  free  gifts,  in 
nature,  as  in  grace,  just  as  it  hath  pleased  him. 

But,  if  this  objection  is  intended  as  a  direct  cannot  be 
and  positive  argument  against  the  divinity  of  the 
gospel,  then  it  is  aot  difficult  to  show  that  it  is 
utterly  powerless.  It  assumes  that  universality 
is  necessary  to  prove  divine  authority.  If  so,  it 
must  be  simply  because  Christianity  has  itself 
laid  this  down  as  such  a  test,  since  it  could  not 
certainly  be  deemed  an  essential  proof  of  divinity. 
This  would  involve  an  absurdity,  by  requiring 
an  impossibility ;  since  it  would  assume,  that 
Christianity  should  have  been  universal  at  its 
first  announcement.  But,  in  that  case,  there 
would  be  a  superseding  of  all  claim,  and  all  need 
of  rational  proof.  If  it  must  be  universal  before  it 
can  be  proved  divine,  then  these  objectors  require 
the  effect  to  precede  the  cause ;  and  by  demand- 
ing, that  universality  shall  precede  their  beUef 
in  its  divinity,  they  would  require  its  universal 
reception  to  have  taken  place,  before  there  could 
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^^^'  ^'  have  been,  according  to  their  views,  any  adequate 
proof  that  it  was  divine.     Suppose  all  mankind 
to  reason  in  the  same  way:    'we  cannot  believe 
Christianity  to  be  divine,  till  it  becomes  uni- 
versal ;'  and  you  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  ever 
being  received  at  all ;  or  you  expect  the  miracle 
of  its  universal  reception,  without  adequate  evi- 
dence.    Thus  all  mankind  would  be  reduced  to 
the  absurdity  of  saying,   '  we  will  believe  the 
gospel  when  it  becomes  universal ;  but  we  know 
it  cannot  be  universally  received,  till  it  is  first 
believdd  to  be  divine:   so  it  can  thus  never  be- 
come what  we  require  it  to  become ;  because  we 
demand,  before  its  reception,  what  is  only  to  be 
the  result  of  its  reception :' — which  is  absurd. 
t£Srai"'be       ^"*»    supposing   the    objector   to   modify  his 
^ifltd?     argument,    and   admit    that,    at    the    outset  of 
Christianity,  there  might  be  sufficient  proof  of 
divinity,  without  universality;  but,  that  this  not 
being  afforded  to  us,  we  are  justly  entitled  to 
demand  that  its  success  should  now  avouch  its 
divinity.     We  should  reply,  that  the  same  sub- 
stantial evidence,  somewhat  varied,  indeed,  in  its 
form,  but,  in  other  respects,  augmented,  is  still 
afforded,  as  at  first ;  and  that  universality,  except 
as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  could  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  proofe  of  divinity.     Grod  has  ad- 
mitted,  in  reference  to  all  his  gifts,    the  free 
exercise  of  human  volition,  and  no  objector  ou^t 
to  ask  that  this  should  be  superseded.     Univer- 
sality alone,  therefore,  coul^  be  no  adequate  test 
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of  truth ;  for  what  has  ever  been  more  general  hEcr.y. 
or  more  successful  in  the  world  than  polytheism  ? 
amonnting  to  that  very  universality  which  the 
objector  would  make  an  independent  and  ade- 
quate proof  of  divinity.  Yet  we  see,  in  this  case, 
to  what  a  &tal  error  in  reasoning  it  would  lead. 
The  &ct  is,  universality,  in  reference  to  any  sys- 
tem, is,  alone,  no  test  of  truth.  The  requirement 
of  it  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned,  and  proofs 
of  another  kind  admitted  to  avouch  its  divinity. 

There  is  only  one  supposition  on  which  theJjj^«ppo- 
want  of  universality  could,  at  present,  be  alleged  !Ie^^jee?o1i 
as  a  valid  objection :  that  is,  in  case  of  its  being  been  nm- 
predicted  to  take  place  within  a  given  period. 
We  allow,  that  had  Christianity  fixed  a  date  for 
its  universality,  and  had  that  date  been  clearly 
passed,  without  attaining  the  consummation,  then 
the  objection  would  have  been  irresistible,  and 
Christianity  would  have  forfeited  its  claim:  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  done.  Christianity  may 
not  have  attained  that  extension  we  might  deem 
desirable,  nor  that  we  might  have  expected,  but 
it  has  forfeited  no  proof  of  divinity ;  it  has  vio- 
lated no  pledge;  though  it  has  illustrated  the 
fearful  sovereignty  of  the  Divine  Author  of  all 
good,  in  permitting  it  thus  far  to  be  impeded, 
whether  by  the  hostility  of  open  enemies,  or  the 
treacheiy  of  professed  friends.  The  limited  spread 
alleged  against  it,  cannot  be  shown  to  have  arisen 
out  of  any  deficiency  in  the  system  itself,  any 
want  of  adaptation  to  mankind,  or  any  restrictions 
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'-gcT.  V,  imposed  by  its  author.     The  fact  of  its  partial 
dispersion  may  evidently  have  been  compatible 
with  its  divinity,  since  it  may  have  been  permitted^ 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  which,  though  inac- 
cessible   to   us,    have  suffered  the  existence  of 
natural  and  moral  evil,  a  fact  which  all  theories 
are  obliged  to  admit,  as  well  as  the  Christian. 
The  fact,  therefore,  itself,   simply  as  a  fact,  is 
analogous  to  other  admitted  facts  in  the  system 
of  God's  moral  government. 
I?Sr!17n/.       ^^  ™^y  ^®  proper,  moreover,  to  observe,  that 
verwi.       ^^  gospel  no  where  intimates  that  those,  who 
have  enjoyed  no  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted vnth  its  contents,  will  incur  the  respixi- 
sibility  annexed  to  a  wilful  and  criminal  rejection 
of  its  announcements.    We  might  also  remind  all 
who  stumble  at  its  want  of  universality,  that, 
from  the  very  infancy  of  the  world,  it  was  openly 
and  universally  taught.     The  religion  of  Adam 
and  Abel  was  essentially  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ;   and  to  the  antediluvians  the  gospel  was 
preached  as  well  as  unto  us :  so  that,  as  a  remedy, 
it  began  to  run  parallel  with  our  sins  and  suf- 
ferings,   and  vras    as  certainly  and    sufficiendy 
propagated  to  the  first  sinners  as  to  ourselves. 
It  has  always  been  a  universal  boon,  offered  to 
the  acceptance,  and  use,  and  salvation  of  all,  as 
freely  as  the   light  of   heaven,   though  always 
resisted  and  contemned. 
Often  re.          I  will  uot  dctaiu  you  by  attempting  to  show, 
historically,  how  often  it  has  been  re-publisbed ; 
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how  its  light  has  been  gradually  increased,  its  lect.  v. 
evidences  augmented,  and  its  commission  re- 
issued; all  tending  to  prove  that  its  author 
intended  it  for  all  men,  and  that,  had  his  in- 
structions been  regarded,  and  his  commands 
obeyed,  it  would  not  have  lacked  that  universality 
which  it  has  yet  to  achieve. 
But,   before  the  argument    arisinfi:  from   the  Another  me- 

^  ^  Ihod  of  »ub- 

universal  character  and  adaptation  of  Christianity  Jfvlne^aJuio. 
can  be  applied  to  the  subject  in  hand,  it  will  be  Bibie!**"* 
incumbent  upon  us  to  meet  another  form  of  in- 
fidelity, by  which  it  is  audaciously  attempted  to 
disconnect  the  universal  adaptation  of  Christianity 
from  the  other  evidences  of  its  divine  origin,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  human  system. 
Now,   though   this  theory  neither  denies  the  Neoiogy- 

p  ^*»»*  *t  con- 

unnvalled  excellence  of  the  gospel,  nor  disputes  SJn'ei"** 
its  claim  to  pre-eminence  and  universality,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  systems  of  religion;  yet, 
by  denying  its  divinity,  this  system  greatly  dete- 
riorates the  claim  which  the  gospel  otherwise 
possesses,  and  renders  the  hope  of  its  becoming 
universal,  highly  precarious.  Certainly  it  tends  to 
quench,  if  not  utterly  to  extinguish,  the  zeal  and 
the  &ith  which  would  aim  to  make  it  so.  The 
modem  system  of  Anti-supernaturalism  may  be 
described,  in  brief,  as  a  scheme  for  harmonizing 
the  undeniable  superiority  of  the  gospel  with  the 
rational  solution  of  its  mysteries,  the  excision  of 
its  miracles,  and  the  flat  denial  of  its  divinity. 
This  is  the  system  of  half-christianized  infideUty, 
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^^^'  ^'  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  prevails  to  a  large 
extent  among  the  scientific  and  literary  men  of 
all  countries ;  and,  what  is  more  to  be  deplored, 
it  is  the  hybrid  kind  of  Christianity  embraced 
and  taught,  but  too  commonly,  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  Continent. 
fcreitlt?  *'•      Neology,  I  admit,  does  not,  in  all  cases,  amount 


ferent  dc 
oTlnlldc 


Qty. 


to  quite  so  bold  an  invalidation  of  the  divine  origin 


of  Christianity ;  but,  in  many  instances,  it  literaUy 
avows  what  I  have  stated.  It  makes  the  whole 
affair  of  the  Bible  a  mere  matter  of  reason,  fiom 
first  to  last.  In  all  cases  it  resembles  a  foe  that 
has  set  his  face  against  the  citadel,  with  the  de- 
termination that  it  shall  be  reduced  and  levelled 
with  the  ground,  though  his  forces  may  be  in 
different  degrees  of  approach  against  the  main 
object  of  attack.  The  attempt,  in  every  form, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  theory,  is  to  reduce 
Christianity  to  mere  rationalism,  and  whdher  it 
openly  professes  at  once  to  make  revdation  ap- 
pear altogether  an  effort  of  human  reason,  or 
whether  it  more  insidiously  sets  up  reason,  as  the 
supreme  standard  and  final  test  of  every  thing 
revelation  can  be  supposed  to  intend,  the  effect 
is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  issue,  in  both  cases» 
is  identical.  The  grand  process  attempted  is,  to 
exclude  whatever  has  the  semblance  of  divine 
J^;^|5,J"*"  intervention,  miracle,  or  mystery.  In  the  cme 
way,  divinity  is  rationalized ;  in  the  other,  reason 
is  defied ;  and,  in  both,  the  result  is  the  same  ; 
human    reason   and    divine    auUiority  are  con- 
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founded  or  identified.  When  it  has  ftilly  worked  ^'ct-  v- 
its  way  to  the  ultimatum  it  seeks,  it  issues  in 
sheer  and  naked  infidelity:  for  that  which,  step 
by  step,  disclaims  every  thing  supernatural,  and 
denies  that  any  testimony  or  authority  can  avouch 
what  is  above  reason,  or  beyond  the  power  of 
natural  causes,  takes  away  all  the  characteristics 
or  peculiarities  of  divinity,  and  sinks  down  into 
mere  rationalism:  it  becomes,  then,  a  system  of 
human  philosophy ;  and  to  call  such  a  system,  in 
any  sense,  divine,  were  not  simply  a  misuse  of 
terms,  but  a  gross  imposition. 

I  shall,  first,  endeavour  to  present  to  you  au  ^tJ^wSJIe 
epitome  of  the  general  principles  of  this  theory,  n^Ss^ 
that  you  may  understand  how  it  has  gained  its 
present  ascendancy  overmen  of  no  ordinary  talents 
and  attainments.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
would  propound  its  explanation  much  after  the 
following  manner — that  Christianity  may  be  ra- 
tionally  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  it  arose 
naturally  out  of  the  wearying  of  the  human  mind, 
in  the  Gentile  nations,  under  the  frivolous  and 
absurd  notions  and  practices  of  the  ancient  ido- 
latry; that  there  was  something  of  the  same 
feeling  arising  simultaneously,  among  the  Jews, 
thoroughly  to  defecate  their  system  of  its  toilsome 
ceremonies,  and  to  produce  a  less  burdensome 
and  more  rational  theory  of  religion.  Supposing 
this  state  of  feeling  to  prevail  among  the  reflect- 
ing and  philosophic,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
it  would  form  a  crisis  highly  favourable  to  the 
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LECT.  V.  introduction  and  establishment  of  any  new  and 
simpler  system.  At  this  crisis  let  it  be  imagined, 
that  some  great  genius  arises,  as  Socrates  or 
Pythagoras,  in  former  ages;  he  might  so  select 
all  that  was  rational  and  harmonious  in  the  pre- 
vious and  prevailing  systems,  so  improve  it,  by  the 
addition  of  new  or  neglected  truths,  as  to  come 
forth,  at  length,  with  just  such  a  theory  as  Chris- 
tianity, allowance  being  made  for  the  mysticism 
and  miracle,  which  the  theorist  imagines  he  can 
readily  show  are  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
system,  but  susceptible  altogether  of  a  rational 
solution. 
Tf "ome  of^  This  scheme  is  further  made  plausible  to  its 
usaMarap.    Qj^yQQ^fjQg^  ]^y  ccrtaiu  supposed  facts,  relative  to 

the  state  of  speculative  opinion,  about  the  period 
when  Christianity  arose.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  a  new  philosophic  theory  of  deism  had  been, 
for  some  time,  circulating  through  the  Macedonian 
empire.  The  schools  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
Rome,  had  mostly  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a 
purer  theism;  whether  the  elaboration  of  those 
schools,  or  whence  originally  derived,  I  pause 
not  now  to  inquire.  It  is  admitted,  that  the 
later  Platonists  had  introduced  many  and  great 
improvements  into  their  notions  of  the  Deity. 
Now,  supposing  that  Jesus  Christ  had  derived 
his  inculcations,  respecting  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  from  this  source,  these  theorists 
would  go  on  to  show,  how  readily  he  might  in- 
corporate with  these,  as  a  basis,  the  devotional 
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doctrines  of  the  Jews ;  and  then,  connecting  with  ^^^ct.  v. 
the  whole,  his  own  just  and  pure  notions  of  virtue 
and  universal  benevolence,  he  might  readily,  per- 
fect that  system,  which  they  conceive  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  gospel. 

They  would  possibly  allege,  that  he  was  led  Method  of 
to  that  particular  aspect  of  benevolence  which  o7the*gi![lSr. 
the  New  Testament  bears,  by  a  disposition  unusu- 
ally philanthropic,  or  by  a  sagacious  perception, 
that  this  was  the  grand  deficiency  in  all  former 
systems,  and  would  be  the  great  secret  and 
master-spring  of  his  own. 

They  would  suppose  such  a  mind,  long  nursed 
in  private  retirement,  maturing  its  materials  by 
deep  reflection,  mellowed  by  the  influence  of 
universal  love  and  goodness,  at  length  coming 
forth,  well  prepared  to  illustrate  the  system  by 
happy  narratives,  and  enforce  it  by  strong  argu- 
ments. It  then  only  remains  to  be  supposed,  that 
the  persons  who  took  it  up  from  the  original  in- 
ventor, or  those  who  co-operated  with  him,  added 
the  supernatural  parts,  by  way  of  augmenting 
its  authority,  or  accommodating  it  to  the  pre- 
judices, in  fevour  of  miraculous  appearances, 
common  among  all  nations  at  that  period,  and 
deemed  essential  to  avouch  the  authority  of  any 
new  system  of  religion. 

Now,  it  is  highly  important,  that  this  plausible  imporunee 
method  of  accounting  for  the  rise  and  early  sue-  J^'JIJSfn'"'* 
cess  of  Christianity,  should  be  somewhat  fully  "*' ^'•'"^• 
met,  and  openly  encountered,  because  it  labours 


Fkcts  irrecoD- 
eilable. 
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I'BCT,  Y.  hard,  and  not  unskilfully,  to  subvert  the  divinity, 
both  of  the  gospel  and  its  author,  which  we  aver 
to  stand  on  adequate  and  independent  proof;  proof 
which  cannot  be  resisted,  vnthout  impeaching 
the  whole  of  the  evangeUcal  statements,  and  im- 
plicating the  author  of  Christianity  in  a  most 
wicked  and  compUcated  imposture. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  supposed  that  Christ 
was  merely  a  philosopher,  who  formed  his  system 
on  previously  existing  systems.  But  this  suppo- 
sition is  annihilated  at  once,  by  fects  quite  as  clear 
and  certain,  as  that  there  ever  was  such  a  person 
as  Jesus  Christ  If  he  is  allowed  to  be  the  author 
of  Christianity,  it  must  be  upon  the  uniform  and 
accordant  testimony  of  history.  But,  then,  that 
very  same  evidence  constrains  the  belief,  that  he 
never  was  in  the  circumstances  supposed  by  these 
theorists.  There  is  ample  evidence  that,  up  to  the 
time  of  commencing  his  public  ministry,  he  was 
a  person  of  the  most  humble  condition  and  con- 
nexions, and  never  heard  of  in  any  other  cha- 
racter, than  that  of  the  carpenter's  aaa  of 
Nazareth.  Had  he  been  what  the  theory  sup- 
poses, some  one  would  have  been  able  to  relieve 
the  perplexity  of  the  Jewish  elders,  when  they 
asked,  *^  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom, 
and  these  mighty  words?"  Yet  they,  and  aU, 
admitted,  that  they  knew  whence  he  was,  and 
who  were  his  connexions.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  whole  narra- 
tive, than  to  suppose  Jesus  Christ  a  philosopher, 
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in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.     The  next  lect.  v. 
point  observable  in   this   theory  of  suppositions, 
is,  that  one  so  good,  so  pure,  so  wise,  so  disinte- 
rested, should  lay  the  foundations  of  his  enterprize, 
in  a  blasphemous  deception,  and  should  commence 
his   career   with    an   imposture,  scarcely   to  be 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Could 
so  wise,  so  pure,  so  moral  a  philosopher,  have 
been  guilty  of  so  outrageous  a  departure  from 
truth  and  simplicity?      Could  he   so  glaringly 
have  belied  all  his  own  teaching,  as  to  give  him- 
self out  for  a  special  divine  messenger,  claiming, 
not  »o  much  to  reason  with  men,  as  to  command 
them,  m  the  name  of  Godj  when  he  was  conscious, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  merely  been  fabri- 
cating a  human  theory?     Then  we  should  have 
the  perfection  of  moral  sentiment,  and  the  excess 
of  moral  pravity,  both  proceeding  from  the  same 
source ;  a  mind  the  most  pure,  just,  and  good,  and 
yet  the  most  depraved.     We  have  no  means  of 
solving  so  strange  a  phenomenon  as  this  would 
present.     It  would  form  a  difficulty  of  far  more 
perplexing  explanation  than  any  connected  with 
the  full  admission   of  his  divinity.     The  cause 
would  then  appear  in  moral  repugnance  to  the 
effect ;  there  would  be  darkness  generating  light ; 
vice  producing  virtue ;  and  the  very  perfection  of 
goodness,  purity,  and  truth,  emanating  from  in- 
tense wickedness,  and  crafty  delusion. 

The  theory  is  also  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
point  he  so  constantly  enforced  upon  his  disciples. 
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I'gcT.  V.  «*  W  horn  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Peter  said, 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  livmg  God/' 
And  this  answer  it  was,  that  drew  from  him 
the  memorable  benediction,  ^*  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven." 
Nor  is  the  theory,  in  this  point,  less  at  variance 
with  the  obvious  fact,  that  all  his  controversies 
with  the  Jews  turned  upon  their  denial,  and  his 
assertion,  of  divine  authority.  It  was  for  in- 
flexibly maintaining  this,  and  not  for  his  doctrines 
of  morality,  that  he  at  length  suffered  death. 
'^  For  a  good  work,  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for 
blasphemy :  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man, 
makest  thyself  God."  The  concession  to  them 
of  what  is  implied  in  this  impeachment,  that  is, 
the  very  point  assumed  by  these  theorists,  would 
have  saved  him  from  an  untimely  end,  and  secured 
their  patronage  to  his  system.  Yet  he  refused 
to  concede  what  is  now  presumed  to  have  been 
a  mistake  altogether,  or  a  pretence ;  but,  in  vin- 
dication of  which,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself,  and  risk  all  consequences  to  his  system. 
This  supposition,  then,  as  well  as  the  other,  is 
found  to  be  at  variance  with  all  the  dictates 
of  human  wisdom  and  policy,  by  whicdi,  if  a 
mere  philosopher,  he  must  have  been  influenced. 
^j^^S^e  Again,  it  is  presumed,  by  these  speculators,  that 
there  existed  a  predisposition  in  Judea,  and 
throughout  the  Gentile  world,  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  a  new  system.    But  I  would  ask  those 
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best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times,  ^^^'  v- 
where  they  find  the  evidence  of  this  ?     Certainly  At  to  th« 
the  Jews,  instead  of  being  anxious  to  exchange 
their  system,  for  a  brighter  and  more  rational  one, 
never  held  their  peculiarities  with  a  firmer  grasp. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  it  should  have  been  otherwise, 
at  that  very  period,  when  the  expectation  of  the 
long-promised   Messiah  had  reached  its  highest 
pitch. 
As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  supposition,  re-  a*  to  the 

*  *  Gentile  na- 

lating  to  the  heathen  nations,  we  do  not  hesitate  """•• 
in  saying,  that  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to 
show  that  polytheism  had  become  loathsome. 
Whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  Esoteric 
philosophy,  the  Exoteric,  at  least,  had  undergone 
no  change  for  the  better.  The  philosophers  might 
be  wearjring,  under  the  abortive  results  of  their 
speculations;  but  so  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Socrates  and  Cicero.'  They  had,  indeed,  Plato- 
nized,  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  had,  at 
the  same  time,  incumbered  and  mystified  that 
system,  by  puerilities,  which  its  great  master  never 
taught;  and  which  tended  to  deprive  it  of  more 
than  half  its  plausibility,  by  depriving  it  of  all 
its  simplicity.  They  were  contending  and  doat- 
ing  upon  these  deformities  and  absurdities,  while 
they  overlooked  the  unity  of  God — the  only 
grand  and  important  truth  their  systems  con- 
tained ;  and  while  they  thus  overlaid  it  with  their 
own  inventions  and  reasonings,  they  lost  the  only 
advantage  it  would  have  afforded,  in  becoming 

z2 
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^^CT.  V.  a  clue  to  other  principles  of  truth  and  nature. 
In  fact,  their  deism  was  any  thing  but  a  guiding 
light,  in  their  other  speculations,  and  was  fiir 
enough  from  placing  either  the  schools,  or  the 
people  at  large,  in  an  advantageous  position  for 
the  reception  of  Christianity, 
p>etf  reut-       Thc  facts  of  thc  casc,  moreover,  show  any  thing 

ing  to  ihe  '  '  . 

tiJno7^J^  rather  than  a  prepared  and  waiting  state  of  mind. 
IK  wp't^V  If  the  supposition  of  our  theorists  were  true,  then 

tlon.  *  * 

the  philosophers  must  have  been  the  first  to  hail 
the  new  light,  and  welcome  this  brother  philo- 
sopher. Then  the  apostles  of  Jesus  must  have 
found  a  cordial  reception  for  their  new  doctrines 
among  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
According  to  the  theory,  all  were  ripe  for  this 
new  scheme.  But  was  it  so  ?  All  history  shows, 
that  as  the  wise  men  of  the  world  were  the  first 
to  oppose  the  Gospel,  so  they  were  the  last  to  be 
won.  They  were  not  the  parties  to  whom  it  first 
applied  itself;  and,  whenever  it  did,  they  were 
the  last  to  meet  it  with  candour  and  ^BLVour* 
S*thJ*JhS"  But  we  must  now  examine  the  grand  assump- 
usampcioo.  ^^^^  ^^  which  thc  wholc  theory  of  our  modem 

rationalists  is  built;  that  Christianity  is  a  sort 
of  refinement,  superinduced,  both  upon  Grecian 
theism  and  Judaism,  a  sort  of  distillation^  con- 
cocted from  the  best  properties  of  the  previous 
SlJSt^^  systems.  It  supposes  a  human  mind,  signally 
^junansys.   gj|^j^  ^^  ^^^  j^^  f^^  g^^}^  ^^  Undertaking,  but 

still  a  human  mind,  and  nothing  more,  producing 
such  a  system  as  the  gospel  appears  in  its  own 
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documents,  out  of  the  materials  already  prepared  ^^^'  ^- 

to  its  hand.    Then  the  momentous  question  before 

us  is,  could  such  a  process  have  produced  such  a 

result  ?    Innumerable  processes,  of  a  similar  kind, 

had,  we  know,  been  going  on,  in  all  the  schools 

of  Grecian,    Roman,    and    Oriental   philosophy. 

But  no  sublimation  of  their  eross  and  incoherent  r«miu  or 

^  philoMphic 

materials  had  yet  been  attained.  Reason  brought  •p'"***^^"- 
forth  nothing  but  absurdities  and  contradictions. 
Sects  of  philosophers,  of  all  schools,  were  sitting 
in  close  incubation  upon  all  sorts  of  speculations ; 
but  their  broods,  whenever  hatched,  showed  little 
of  a  soaring  tendency,  and  nothing  of  a  celestial 
origin.  These  schools  had  continued  their  specu- 
lations from  generation  to  generation.  They  la- 
boured assiduously  in  their  vocation;  but  they 
laboured  always  on  the  old  materials,  with  the 
same  tools,  and  with  about  the  same  success.  The 
metal  they  possessed  was  coined  and  re-coined  over 
and  over  again,  from  Pythagoras  down  to  Philo 
and  Plotinus ;  but  it  was  a  base  metal  still ;  and 
with  all  superscriptions  and  images  hitherto  im- 
pressed upon  it,  still  it  bore  indubitable  traces  of 
the  mint  and  mint-masters — they  were  all  of  men. 

But  here  is  Christianity,  derived  from  none  of  gj^iJii^J^j' 
the  schools,  excogitated  by  none  of  the  sages, 
recognized  by  none  of  the  philosophers,  displaying 
no  worldly  policy,  employing  no  worldly  motives, 
asking  no  patroni^,  and  accepting  no  human 
protection,  courting  no  man's  fitvour,  and  fearing 
no    man's    frown,   proceeding  neither  from   the 
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^^^'  ^'  Capitol  of  the  Caesars,  nor  the  hill  of  Mars,  nor 
the  Arcadia  of  the  gods,  but  from  an  obscure 
corner,   and  a  more  obscure   mechanic,   of  the 
despised  Judea ;  standing  upon  the  simple  autho- 
rity and  personal  endowments  of  this  single  indi- 
vidual,   yet  confessedly  transcending,    in   truth, 
wisdom,  and  comprehension,  in  the  sublimity  of 
a  clear  and  all-penetrating  philosophy,  in   the 
characteristics  of  a  minute  and  universal  adapta- 
tion to  mankind,  and,  above  all,  in  pure  benevo- 
lence and   exalted   goodness,    every   conception, 
every  imagination,    of   the    most    eminent    and 
revered  sages  the  world  had  ever  seen.     Here, 
indeed,  we  have  the  pure  gold  of  unalloyed  truth. 
It  has  triumphantly  sustained  every  test  that  has 
hitherto  been  applied  to  it,  and  passed  through 
every  furnace  undiminished  and  uninjured.    It 
still  retains  the  clear  image  and  intelligible  super- 
scription of  the  eternal  Majesty.     We  are  bold 
to  say,  no  process  will  ever  efface  these.     Let  the 
gospel  be  examined,  as  it  stands,  in  its  own  accre- 
dited documents;   let  it  be  scrutinized  by  the 
keenest  discernment,   and  we  risk  nothing,  we 
exaggerate  nothing,  in  averring,  that  it  stands 
forth  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  without  a  single 
mistake,  without  a  blemish  or  a  puerility,  a  re- 
dundance or  a  defect.     It  has  not  a  single  weak 
point;  nothing  that  is  out  of  place,  out  of  order, 
or  out  of  keeping;  nothing  that  the  highest  reason 
has  any  right  to  disallow  or  deny ;  nothing  that 
is  not  as  useful  as  it  is  true,  as  harmonious  U) 
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the    divine    perfections    as    adapted   to    human  }^^i^ 
exigency. 

What  IS  less  probable,  than  that  such  a  system  improbabi 
should  be  the  result  of  human  invention,  or  a '**''*''■****"• 
process  of  refinement  and  selection  applied  to 
other  systems?  It  possesses  peculiarities  which 
they  never  possessed,  and  yet  a  simplicity  that 
they  never  could  attain.  Mysteries,  indeed,  but 
such  as  human  policy  would  not  have  dared  to 
broach  to  the  vulgar,  even  if  human  wisdom 
bad  conceived  them,  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
without  significancy,  dignity,  and  utility.  No 
trace  of  human  derivation  can  be  detected  through 
the  whole  of  it,  and  yet  nothing  was  ever  so 
adapted  to  human  nature,  so  consonant  with  our 
reason,  our  emotions,  and  our  aspirations.  The 
very  fact,  that  it  was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness, 
is  a  sufiicient  proof  that  human  policy  had  not 
been  consulted  in  its  formation ;  and  that  the  most 
consummate  wisdom  and  foresight  of  man  would 
have  shrunk  from  deliberately  announcing  its 
doctrines  to  the  world ;  while  its  ultimate  success, 
among  those  very  Greeksy  demonstrated  its  supe- 
riority, even  in  the  view  of  mere  reason,  above 
every  thing  else  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
But,  had  reason  alone  originated  the  gospel,  it 
would  not  have  presumed  to  anticipate,  even  this 
measure  of  success,  because  it  must  have  despaired 
alike  of  evincing  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
dogmas,  by  sufficient  arguments,  or  of  enforcing 
them    by   adequate  authority.      In  fact,   looking 
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\^^(yr^'  at  the  system,  simply  as  a  system,  it  appears 
wholly  unlike  all  others ;  it  bears  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  any  of  the  works  of  the  philoso- 
phers, and  could  never  have  been  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  nor  fabricated  of  the  same  materials. 
It  has  not  even  the  air  or  pomp  of  a  system, 
and  appears  the  most  alien  possible  from  the 
theorizing  of  mankind.  It  possesses  all  the  autho- 
rity of  an  oracle,  without  its  obscurity ;  all  the 
majesty  of  wisdom,  without  its  pedagogy;  all 
the  perfection  and  universality  of  truth,  without 
its  dialectics ;  all  the  force  of  the  highest  reason- 
ing, combined  with  the  simpUcity  and  prompti- 
tude of  intuition.  All  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Christianity  come  upon  us  with  such  an  air 
of  originality,  such  a  calm  dignity,  such  a  native 
simplicity,  such  a  majestic  and  commanding  au- 
thority, such  a  resolved  distinctness,  and  displaying 
such  a  thorough  and  all-comprehending  insist 
into  human  nature,  that  it  is  as  irrational  and 
unphilosophical  to  suppose  the  whole,  any  thing 
but  what  it  describes  itself  to  be,  as  to  attribute 
the  animal  system,  or  the  mental  system,  or  any 
of  the  systems  of  nature,  to  a  human  authorship. 
stateof opi^.  Let  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  schools,  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  be  carefully  surveyed,  and  it  will 
sufficiently  appear  that  they  had  little,  in  com- 
mon with  him,  certainly  nothing,  that  could  have 
suggested  the  peculiarities  of  his  system.  If  we 
concede  to  these  schools  the  spirituality,  uni^, 
omnipresence,  and  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  with 


niun  among 
the  schools. 
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some  few  collateral  truths,  or  rather  speculations  ^^^'  ^' 
on  his  attributes,  which  they  never  matured,  we 
concede   to  them  all   that  they  ever  taught  in 
common   with    Jesus  Christ.      But   these  very 
truths  were  evidently  not  derived  from  their  own 
laborious  processes  of  ratiocination ;   for  it  is  well 
known  that  no  such  process  ever  reached  them; 
but  they  were  merely  traditionary  truths,  which 
the  schools  had  been  induced  to  admit,  unques- 
tioned, into  their  system,  partly  because  all  the 
reasoning  of  antiquity  had  failed  to  refine  any 
theory  into  universal  and  all-comprehending  prin- 
ciples,  and  partly  because  they  had  found  that 
opportune  assistance,   in  the  Jewish   Scriptures, 
which,    notwithstanding    their    concealment,    or 
their  unconsciousness,  of  its  true  character,  had 
helped  them  to  land  their  speculations  on  those 
few  final  propositions  respecting  the  Deity,  which 
appear,  in  their  systems,  like  fair  islets  of  coral 
amidst  a  boundless  waste  of  waters,  or  as  grains 
of  gold  amidst  mountains  of  earth  and  stones. 
In  short,  it  must  strike  every  careful  observer  of 
the  later  philosophers,  both  Grecian  and  Roman, 
that  these  great  truths  they  have  been  stated  to 
possess,  in  common  with  Christianity,  were  no- 
thing but  traditionary  aphorisms,  or  conclusions, 
adopted  from  some  foreign  source ;  not  the  home- 
bom  progeny  of  their  own  thought ;  not  demon- 
strations  wrought   out   and  arrived    at  by  any 
long  and  painfiil  effort  of  reasoning ;  but  literally 
dogmcus  of  faith,  which  they  had  acquired  else- 
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t^ECT-  y-  where,  and  which  they  could  not  but  welcome 
for  their  congruity  to  reason,  their  innate  sub- 
limity and  universality.  Had  they  been  achieve- 
ments of  reason,  then  the  process  of  thought,  by 
which  their  authors  had  traced  them  out,  and 
held  them  fast,  in  defiance  of  the  long  established 
doctrines  of  poljrtheism,  must  have  appeared,  and 
would  necessarily  have  been  preserved.  They 
would  have  marked  out  and  signalized  such  an 
era  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  would  have 
been  such  memorable,  unprecedented,  and  un- 
rivalled feats  of  human  reasoning,  as  could  not 
have  perished,  any  more  than  the  names  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  schools  whence  they  first 
originated;  and  both  together  must  have  come 
down  to  us,  along  with  the  truths  themselves. 
But  no  such  demonstrations  ever  existed.  No 
such  philosophers  ever  appeared.  No  such  dis- 
coveries were  ever  attributable  to  reason.  No 
such  splendid  triumphs  of  thought,  respecting 
God  and  his  attributes,  ever  graced  the  human 
mind.  These  mountains  of  adamant  had  a  deeper 
foundation  than  the  systems  of  the  philosophers. 
They  were  formations  of  a  totally  different  nature, 
and  of  a  much  earlier  date.  In  &ct,  before  the 
philosophers  acquired  these  truths,  they  had 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  system.  All  was 
quicksand,  through  a  wide  and  desolate  waste  of 
speculation.  The  acquisition  of  these  principles 
marks  an  era  in  their  philosophizing.  They  were 
pregnant  utterances,  but,  at  the  same  time,  iso- 
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lated  onesj  on  the  divine  nature.  They  were,  lect.  v. 
indeed,  exclusively  such;  no  great  or  long  tra- 
vailing efforts  of  thought  having  availed  to  give 
them  birth,  and  never  having  appeared  to  illu- 
minate the  schools,  till  the  chiefs  of  those  schools 
condescended  to  be  taught  by  the  oracle  of  Sinai. 

It  evinces    that    these    great  truths  were  the  2"J«'^„^^,j 

•  .1      •  •     •        1  it^  valuable  doc- 

very  same,  m  their  onginal  source,  as  those  trine., 
taught  by  Christianity.  Even  if  it  were  not  well 
known,  that  the  later  philosophers  had  made 
themselves  familiar  with  Moses,  yet  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  trace  the  great  truths  in 
question  to  the  traditionary  sparks  of  light,  first 
emanating  from  revelation,  but  scattered  by  va- 
rious means  through  the  Gentile  world,  than  to 
suppose  them  the  genuine  discoveries  of  the  phi- 
losophers. Had  these  precious  and  conspicuous 
principles  formed  the  culmination  of  a  purely  ra- 
tional superstructure, — ^the  golden  summit  placed 
on  the  proud  Babel  of  Gentile  philosophy,  by  its 
own  hands,  presenting  the  apotheosis,  so  to  speak, 
of  concatenated  reasoning — it  might  have  proved 
a  resting-place,  in  the  way  of  a  prophetic  or 
prospective  argument,  that  the  human  mind 
alone,  by  dint  of  effort  and  length  of  time, 
might  work  out  for  itself  a  rational  system  of 
religion :  it  would  have  shown,  that  one  philo- 
sopher might  improve  upon  the  thoughts  of 
another,  and  that  a  final  result  might  possibly 
come  forth,  adapted  to  the  universal  illumina- 
tion and  emancipation  of  the  human  mind,  and 
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^^^'  ^'  altogether  indicating  an   advanced  meridian    of 
speculation.     But  nothing  of  this  sort  is  disco- 
verable.    The  truths  in  question  have  come  down 
from  the  philosophers,  without  any  traces  of  such 
a  gradual  advancement.     They  stand  in  the  sys- 
tems of  ancient  philosophy  without  either  ante- 
cedents or  consequents.     Many,  we  know,  point 
to  them  as  rare  and  towering  achievements  of 
human  science ;  but,  when  £sdrly  examined,  they 
will  appear  as  alien  to  the  &brics  on  which  they 
shine,  as  pinnacles  of  gold  on  hovels  of  mud  and 
straw.      None  can  show  that  human   reason  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  their  discovery,  or  can 
claim  them  as  the  legitimate  rewards  of  its  effort 
and  toil.      They  are  truths  of  too  gigantic  a 
stature,  of  too  royal  a  mien,  to  have  the  same 
parentage   as  the  dwarfish   and   ignoble   rabble 
with  which  they  are  associated  in  the  writings 
of  the  philosophers.     There  they  stand,  indeed, 
without  a  genealogy.      Let  them   be  compared 
with  all  the  other  truths  of  the  same  philosophy, 
and  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  no  bond  of  asso- 
ciation between  them,  but  that  of  juxta*position ; 
and  that  they  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  the 
regalia  of  the  kingdom  would  be  in  the  humble 
cottage  of  a  peasant,  or  on  the  person  of  a  squalid 
pauper. 

t^«d!ing  act       ^^*  ^'  ^^  obvious,  further,  that  Christ's  teaching 
S2S"d*t:'   did  not  terminate  in  these  few  truths,  which  the 

deism  of  the  schools  had  selected  and  sanctioned. 

Christianity  outstripped  them,  as  far  as  they  had 
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surpassed  all  the  proper  doctrines  of  mere  reason,  i^bct.  v. 
These  were  but  fragments  of  truth,  which  the 
philosophers  had  broken  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  system,  as  majestic  columns  or  porticos, 
transported  from  some  magnificent  ruin  to  grace 
the  museums  of  the  curious.  But  Jesus  Christ 
presented  them  in  their  restored  harmony.  He 
gave  forth  the  whole  theory  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth  complete  at  once,  and  that,  not  as 
a  discovery  at  which  he  had  arrived  by  laborious 
thinking,  but  as  perfect  revelations,  ftiU  grown 
and  universal  truths,  or  as  splendid  emanations 
of  moral  light,  bursting  at  once  from  a  celestial 
orb  upon  the  darkness  of  the  world.  All  his 
announcements  came  forth,  not  as  conclusions  at 
which  he  had  arrived  by  the  aid  of  demonstrative 
power,  or  by  the  slow  and  cautious  process  of 
human  thought,  but  as  the  majestic  decisions  of 
an  oracle,  with  all  the  external  and  internal  evi- 
dences which  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  con- 
ceived necessary  to  avouch  real  revelations. 

The  force  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is,  I  am 
aware,  liable  to  be  counteracted,  in  some  minds,  PecuiiMitus 

of  I  he  gosp**!- 

by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  scheme,  which  Uil*g  S'tjSSl' 
startle  speculatists,  and  create  difficulties,  in  ad-  '''**'' 
mitting  doctrines  so  completely  sui  generis^  and 
which  they  find  so  embarrassing  to  harmonize 
with  the  theories  of  the  ancient,  or  even  of  the 
modem  philosophers. 

But  may  it  not  be  alleged,  in  extenuation  of  J,*'„J*iJj- 
this  difficulty,  that  when  the  truths  and  doctrines""'"'"'^- 
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^^^'  ^'  of  Christianity,  peculiar  though  they  be,  are  tho- 
roughly examined,  when  they  are  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  essential  characteristics,   the  indi- 
vidual   experience,    the   personal   and   universal 
emotions  of  human  nature,  when  that  aspect  of 
strangeness  has  passed  away,  and  when  they  are 
applied  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  breast,  or  as  a  balm  for  its  wounds,  or 
as  a  sphere  for  its  aspirations,  then  we  find  the 
most  surprising  agreement,  the  most  delicate  Jit- 
ting,  which  could  have  proceeded  only  from  the 
same  hand  which  formed  and  endowed  man  at 
first.     Then  it  is  perceived,  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
laid  down  no  principle,  in  reference  to  God  and 
his  actions,  or  man  in  his  entire  constitution  and 
conduct,  but  what  finds  its  verification  and  its 
counterpart  in  the  actual  system  and  government 
of  the  world.     Thus,  for  example,  the  mediatory 
system,  and  the  redemptive  process,  exhibited  by 
Christianity,  have  been  unanswerably  shown  to 
comport  with  the  principles  of  a  universal  moral 
system,  and  to  harmonize  alike  with  all  the  fiicts 
of  our  nature,  and  of  the  whole  constitution  of 
things  with  which  we  are  connected.     Hence  it 
will  be  found  to  follow,  upon  a  minute  and  careful 
examination,  that  the  mental,   moral,  physical, 
and  christian  economies,  severally  and  unitedly, 
point  out  the  one  common  Author  of  them  all. 
tS^ha^^      Were  it  practicable,  within  moderate  limits,  to 
|i«d*wi"th    enter  upon  another  view  of  this  subject,  we  might 
lay  before  you,  first,  the  propositions  of  the  ethical 
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philosophy  of  antiquity,  and  having  placed  beside  ^^^'  ^* 
them  the  scriptural  announcements,  upon  the 
same  subject,  we  might  show,  by  the  yawning 
gulfe  between  them,  that  there  had  been  no 
vaulting  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  that  he 
who  gave  forth  the  latter,  with  all  their  precision, 
force,  and  harmony,  has  accomplished  something 
vastly  more  original  and  sublime,  than  those 
persons  seem  to  im^ne,  who  would  represent 
Christianity  as  a  mere  refinement  upon  the  pre- 
existing elements  of  thought  and  reason.  In  fact, 
it  might  be  readily  made  apparent,  that  he  could 
have  derived  no  help  whatever,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  christian  system,  from  those  incoherent 
materials,  which  have  been  so  lavishly,  but  un- 
deservedly, honoured,  under  the  denomination  of 
systems  of  moral  philosophy. 

Is  it  not  an  astounding  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  J*J|;jf,^t',J'' 
should,  at  a  single  step,  have  ascended  to  the  very  S?  m^oiS  wi 
pinnacle  of  moral  truth  and  wisdom;  that  he 
should  have  placed  us  at  once  upon  ultimate 
facts,  beyond  which  no  analysis  is  found  to  avail 
us ;  that  he  should  have  poured  upon  our  minds 
as  much  of  the  effulgence  of  eternal  wisdom  as 
we  are  able  to  bear;  that  he  should  have  made 
us  famUiar  with  every  thing,  but  that  which  is 
too  vast  or  too  subtle  for  our  hmited  faculties; 
that  he  should  have  lefik  nothing  veiled,  but  that 
which  cannot  be  unveiled;  and  told  us  every 
thing,  but  that  which  is  ineffable  I  We  have 
reached,  we  can  reach,  we  can  hope  to  reach, 
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'^^cT.  V.  nothing  higher,  nothiz^  simpler,  nothing  purer, 
nothing  more  sublime.  He  has  borne  us  to  an 
intellectual  summit,  from  which  we  can  behold 
as  much  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  infinite 
and  eternal  Mind,  as  can,  by  any  possibility, 
come  within  the  sphere  of  finite  comprehension, 
in  the  present  state.  No  advance  has  been  made, 
since  his  day,  beyond  these  confines  of  our  know- 
ledge which  he  has  laid  down ;  no  improvement, 
no  extension  of  view,  has  ever  been  gained  by 
the  philosophers,  since  Christianity  was  pub- 
lished. It  stands  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ethics 
2aibie"!!iur'  ^^^  religion.  Would  not  this  have  been  a  singular 
Nt<£^7  "^  phenomenon  indeed,  that  he  should  have  ex- 
hausted subjects  so  intricate,  so  profound,  and, 
through  all  antiquity,  so  utterly  chaotic,  and  yet 
he  himself  be  nothing  more  than  a  philosopher, 
a  mere  mortal  man;  that  he,  improving  by  so 
immeasurable  a  stride,  upon  all  that  preceded 
him,  should  yet  have  defied  all  that  follow,  to 
SJJ^"^JJ,^' improve  upon  his  system?  This  very  anomaly 
***°*  alone  would  preclude  the  belief,  either  that  him- 

self, or  his  system,  were  of  man.  This  very  cdoof- 
ness  of  Christianity  from  all  the  systems  of  man's 
contrivance,  this  divine  elevation,  as  of  the  hea- 
vens above  the  earth,  and  like  those  heavens 
unsusceptible  of  refinement  or  improvement,  sup- 
plies an  argument  of  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  never  can  be  successfully  gainsayed. 
^^r«£ito  But  this  argument,  as  hitherto  pursued,  may 
effS^s.^  '*'  be  said  to  be,  in  the  main,  abstract,  and  founded 
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on  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  system,  apart  lkct.  v. 
from  its  eflPects. 

The  question  now  comes  to  be  considered^  does 
it  verify  itself,  as  of  God,  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  its  results.  Effects,  it  will  be  said,  are 
the  best  test  of  causes.  We  admit  this,  and  will 
proceed  to  illustrate,  by  &cts,  the  verification  of  the 
principles  laid  down ;  for  we  are  not  left  to  bare 
abstract  reasoning  on  the  nature  and  professed 
design  of  the  gospel.  We  can  confidently  appeal 
to  its  doings.  The  experiment  of  its  capabilities 
has  been  made.  Its  beginnings  of  reformation  and 
benediction  are  before  the  world.  There  is  surely 
enough  in  its  past  history  and  triumphs,  enough 
in  the  experiment  of  its  power  already  witnessed, 
enough  in  every  individual  case  in  which  it  has 
been  cordially  embraced,  and  allowed  full  and 
free  operation,  to  satisfy  every  fair  inquirer,  that 
it  is  capable  of  effecting  the  most  joyous  of 
changes,  the  most  complete  and  extensive  of  re- 
formations. We  can  point  to  the  reality,  the 
felicity,  and  the  permanence  of  its  results,  even 
upon  a  tolerably  large  scale,  and  ask  its  very 
enemies  if  they  could  rationally  demand  more, 
or  whether  they  could  virtuously  be  satisfied 
with  less,  in  a  religion  designed  for  all  mankind  ? 
Supposing  the  verification  to  have  actually  taken 
place,  even  in  a  single  case,  it  would,  I  submit, 
be,  so  far,  a  proof  of  the  efliiciency  of  the  scheme. 
If  only  a  solitary  human  spirit  had  experienced 
the  result,  which  the  Scripture  scheme  of  sal- 

A    A 
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LBCT.  Y.  vation  proposes,  supposing  it  to  be  bound  to  no 
specific  degree  of  extension,  so  peculiar,  so  stu- 
pendous, so  infinitely  beyond  all  human  resources, 
is  this  moral  renovation,  this  recovery  of  immor- 
tality, that  it  would  prove  the  religion  and  the 
agency  that  could  efiect  it,  to  be  unequivocally 
divine;  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  universal  con- 
fidence and  acceptance. 

illttll.cer'  S^*  when  the  supposed  case  comes  to  be  mul- 
tiplied to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  when  these 
cases  are  continued  through  successive  ages,  and 
when  it  is  further  known,  that  they  are  daily 
and  almost  hourly  repeated,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  contrast  and  variation,  as  to  the  oppoate 
states  of  the  individuals,  and  the  hets  of  convefsicm, 
which  give  them  almost  a  romantic  effect,  then, 
I  think,  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  we  possess 
a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  the  goqiel, 
which  may  well  defy  all  opposition,  and  warrant 
the  conclusion,  that  he  who  does  not  cheerfully 
submit  his  mind  and  heart  to  its  influence,  and 
embrace  it  as  God's  exclusive  method  of  salva- 
tion, deserves  to  remain  in  his  state  of  alienation 
from  life,  light,  and  immortality. 

^^on  Here,  then,  is  the  grand  test  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  scheme.  It  brings  forward  the 
word  of  Grod  to  act  upon  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  and  by  that  word  it  confronts  the  oon- 
science.  It  represents  the  authority,  the  justice, 
the  power,  and  the  sentence  of  God.  It  chaiges 
the  guilt  of  sin  home  upon  the  sinner,   and  it 
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then  calls  upon  him  to  repent,  to  believe  in  the  ^^^^  v- 
divine  mercy  through  the  Mediator,  and  accept 
his  atonement  as  the  medium  of  reconciliation. 
It  further  declares,  that  whosoever  thus  repents 
and  believes  the  gospel,  shall  find  an  inward 
renovation  of  his  moral  nature,  love  to  Grod, 
deBg^t  in  his  commands,  peace  of  conscience, 
joy  surpassing  all  the  joys  of  earth,  comfort 
under  all  the  difficulties  and  afflictions  of  time, 
with  victory  over  death,  under  whatever  form  it 
may  approach.  It  further  represents  the  intro- 
duction of  the  soul  to  the  experience  of  divine 
grace,  not  as  an  entire  or  perfect  change  of 
nature,  but  as  the  origination  of  a  new  principle 
in  the  heeurt,  by  which  the  soul  is  progressively 
strengthened  in  its  war  against  evil.  This  new 
principle  is  called  £uth,  and  it  consists  in  a  firm 
credence  and  practical  application  of  the  word 
believed  to  be  inspired ;  and,  under  the  influence 
of  this  principle,  believers  are  represented  as 
continuing  a  moral  warfare,  until,  at  last,  they 
obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the  evils  of  their 
depraved  condition,  and  attain  a  happy  and  ra- 
tional anticipation  of  final  acceptance  and  eternal 
happiness. 

The  Bible  represents  this  peculiar  moral  in-iiieBibte 
stnimentality  as  effectual  to    recover   mankind '^^ 
firom  sin  to  holiness,  from  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment, in  worldly  pursuits  and  projects,  to  true 
satisfaction  and  solid  joy;  and  from  the  gloomy 
fear  of  death  and  judgment,  to  an  entire  victory 

A  A  2 
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LECT.  V.  over  all  their  terrors,  so  that  they  can  mostly 
say,  "  O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  death ! 
where  is  thy  sting  ?"  All  this  the  Bible  represents 
as  the  effect  of  its  remedy  for  man's  transgression ; 
and  if  the  attainments  of  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity do  not,  in  all  cases,  reach  this  standard, 
it  is  their  own  fault ;  but  if  they  do  not  attain  to 
the  main  part  of  this — the  subtantial  moral  im- 
provement of  their  nature — they  are  branded  as 
hypocrites,  and  altogether  disclaimed  as  its  dis- 
ciples. All  this  is  represented  as  resulting  from 
the  belief  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and 
the  effect  is,  in  innumerable  instances,  seen  to 
follow. 
ff'Jhu'me!*'  There  is  something  peculiar  in  this  method  of 
vaiioD.  human  renovation,  because,  m  the  first  place,  it 
is  simple,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  faculties  of  our  nature,  and,  in  all  its 
parts,  consistent  with  reason,  though,  in  some  of 
its  doctrines,  as  might  have  been  expected,  above 
reason.  It  is,  in  its  system,  analogous  to  what 
we  always  meet  with  in  cases  of  recovery  from 
disobedience,  and  what  human  reason  and  expe- 
rience suggest  to  be  the  very  best  means  of  re- 
storing rebellious  children,  and  of  correcting  their 
evil  propensities. 
S?"  hHIJSJn  ^*  ^®'  ^^  ^^^  respects,  strikingly  contrasted 
JeoovaHo'IiV  with  all  humau  methods  proposed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  our  moral  improvement,  or  the  attain- 
ment of  immortal  life.  All  of  these  have  attached 
the  utmost  importance  to  certain  mechanical  per- 
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formances,  as  in  all  systems  of  heathen  idolatry,  J-^^Il^i 
iH^iere  the  whole  stress  is  laid  on  the  punctual 
observance  of  the  most  trifling  and  absurd  cere- 
monies, and  to  them  the  saving  virtue  is  attri- 
buted; or,  as  in  the  theories  of  philosophers, 
where  the  proposed  means  of  such  improvement 
are  the  unassisted  and  spontaneous  efibrts  of  the 
human  mind,  striving,  by  the  ambitious  aspira- 
tions of  its  own  vigour,  to  recover  itself  to  virtue 
and  immortality,  while  its  utter  feilure  and  con- 
spicuous imbecility  loudly  and  continually  pro- 
claim its  hopeless  distance  from  the  chief  good. 
Let  the  eospel  scheme  be  viewed  in  its  twoTwo-roid 

.  .  betrinf.  of 

principal  bearings,  first,  in  reference  to  the  glory  2j/^"[^* 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  then  as  it  afiects  the 
condition  of  mankind,  whose  benefit  it  proposes 
to  seek.  As  it  regards  the  honour  of  all  the  per- 
fections of  the  Godhead,  it  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  scheme  which  so  wonderfully  and 
perfectly  mingles  justice  and  mercy,  and  sets  the 
Deity  before  us  in  so  venerable,  and  yet  in  so 
amiable  and  engaging  a  light.  It  vindicates  all 
his  rights,  as  the  Supreme  and  Universal  Go- 
vernor, respects  all  the  interests  of  his  boundless 
dominion,  and  yet  presents  the  mild  and  bene- 
volent aspect  of  a  Father  "  whose  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works."  Then,  as  it  regards  man- 
kind, the  gospel  possesses  this  peculiar  feature, 
that  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  every  human 
being,  and  adjusts  itself  to  man  in  every  age,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  his  delinquency 
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^^^^'  ^'  and  suffering.  It  possesses  a  universal  character, 
and  addresses  a  universal  language  to  the  heart 
and  conscience.  It  is  readily  understood,  it  is  at 
once  felt  by  all  to  be  minutely  fitted  to  the 
experience,  the  wishes,  and  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  men^ 
cuIeTthi?  Now  let  us  suppose  this  gospel  scheme  pre- 
nn«xp4udiy  scutod  to  US  iu  its  present  perfected  state,  nothing 

discoverrd.  . 

being  known  of  its  operation,  or  no  trial  having, 
as  yet,  been  made  of  its  efficiency.  Imagine  the 
book  that  contains  the  gospel  discovered  acci* 
dentally,  or  brought  to  us  by  some  stranger  or 
angel,  nothing  being  known  concerning  it,  but 
what  itself  testifies.  Suppose  it  to  be  announced, 
as  yet,  only  in  a  single  nation,  and  that  some 
treat  it  with  contempt  and  indifference,  believe 
nothing  concerning  it,  because  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  examine  it;  but  at  once  declare, 
that  the  whole  is  a  fable  or  a  &brication,  for 
the  purposes  of  imposture  and  delusion.  Their 
opinion,  it  is  evident,  would  be  entitled  to  no  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  value  or  the  autho- 
rity of  the  volume.  But  suppose  there  are  certain 
others,  and  these  no  inconsiderable  number,  who 
resolve  to  read,  to  weigh  carefully,  the  whole 
document ;  to  compare  one  part  with  another,  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  its  contents,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  examine  the  evidence  which 
may  be  attainable,  that  it  did  really  originate  in 
divine  inspiration;  and  then,  having  done  all 
this,  they  rise  from  the  investigation  with  the  ftill 
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belief  of  its  divine  authority.  They  then  b^in,  ^^ct-  v- 
faithfully  and  devoutly,  to  put  in  practice  its 
directions.  They  reflect  upon  their  own  past 
history  and  experience,  and  find  the  assertions 
and  charges  brought  against  them  all  true ;  they 
are  heart-stricken  on  account  of  their  delinquen- 
cies ;  they  become  filled  with  shame  for  sin ;  they 
apprehend  the  purity  of  God,  and  their  own 
aberrations,  and  are  filled  with  fear;  they  lose 
all  reli^  for  their  former  evil  practices,  while 
they  become  conscious  of  the  justness  of  that 
sentence  of  the  supposed  divine  law,  which  is 
represented  as  being  against  them.  They  then 
follow  the  directions  of  the  book,  in  making  con- 
fession and  supplication  to  God  through  the  ap- 
pointed Mediator.  They  are  encouraged,  by  the 
directions  of  the  same  book,  to  believe  finnly  in 
the  merit  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  they  are 
assured  that,  if  they  make  him  their  confidence, 
his  merit  their  plea  with  God,  and  believe  that 
he  satisfied  the  law  and  made  it  honourable,  they 
shall  find  peace  with  God.  They  do  so  believe 
in  it;  they  plead  it  in  all  their  addresses  to  God ; 
they  find  their  minds  calmed,  and,  in  a  most 
ineffable  manner,  drawn  forth  in  love,  desire,  and 
confidence  toward  the  great  Creator ;  they  feel  a 
devout  admiration  of  his  purity  and  perfections, 
and  a  strong  ambition  to  be  holy  as  God  is  holy ; 
to  see  him,  that  they  may  be  like  him,  and  to 
be  for  ever  with  him,  that  they  may  enjoy  his 
favour  and  proclaim  his  glory.     This  is  followed 
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t^gcT.  V.  by  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  evil,  a  tenderness 
of  conscience,  an  expansion  of  benevolence  towards 
their  fellow-men,  which  displays  itself  in  every 
relation  of  life.  Their  characters  derive,  alto- 
gether, an  elevation  and  refinement,  a  dignity  and 
purity,  a  felicity  and  hopefulness,  from  this 
change,  which  makes  them  the  objects  of  envy 
to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-mortals,  who  cannot 
understand  the  mysterious  facts  which  appear  to 
be  connected  with  the  reception  of  this  extraor- 
dinary book.  Now,  supposing  these  persons,  who 
have  made  the  experiment,  to  live  thus  in  purity, 
felicity,  and  hope,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  main- 
taining a  consistent,  holy  course,  and  endeavour- 
ing, by  every  possible  means,  to  benefit  their 
fellow-creatures,  both  for  time  and  eternity,  by 
example,  by  precept,  and  by  self-devotement,  and 
then  to  die,  exulting  in  the  hope  that  this  book 
inspired,  and  declaring  that  they  feel  even  thdr 
dying-bed  to  be  a  bed  of  roses,  as  soft  and  light 
as  a  fleecy  cloud,  on  which  they  were  ascending 
to  their  everlasting  abode,  confident  in  the  merit 
and  ability  of  the  Saviour ;  showing  the  inward 
witness  of  his  Spirit,  as  they  said;  proving  the 
spiritual  change  they  had  undergone;  demon- 
strating, that  they  were  bom  of  a  new  principle, 
above  nature ;  and  that  they  enjoyed  a  peculiar 
sense  of  divine  favour;  and  were,  even  then,  on 
the  very  verge  of  immortal  felicity. 
rnc«^Jco«;.  Would  not  this  be  such  a  practical  verification 
ler  «v ,  enct.  ^^  ^j^^  coutcnts  of  this  book,  as  could  not,  in  the 
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slightest  degree,  be  invalidated  by  the  non-experi-  ^^^'  v- 
ence  of  those  who  had  at  the  outset  rejected  and 
despised  it,  or  continued  utterly  inattentive  and 
unconcerned  in  the  great  process  or  experiment 
going  on  before  their  eyes  ?  Could  those  persons 
have  any  right  to  be  heard  against  the  efficacy 
of  the  scheme  propounded  by  the  book,  who  had 
never  submitted  their  hearts  and  minds  to  the 
test  of  the  experiment  ?  Just  as  reasonably  might 
those  who  had  never  tried  a  certain  remedy,  in 
a  specific  disease,  expect  to  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence against  the  remedy,  whose  efficacy  a  multi- 
tude of  others  appeared  ready  to  attest  from  their 
own  personal  experience.  Cavils  might  be  raised, 
and  questions  of  all  kinds  started,  as  to  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  remedy,  as  to  its  mode  of  ope- 
ration, and  many  might  refuse  to  believe  in  its 
efficacy  on  these  alleged  grounds;  and  till  the 
patronizers  of  the  new  discovery  could  fully  satisfy 
these  objectors,  by  a  philosophical  explanation  of 
their  experiences,  they  might  refiise  to  credit  the 
feet  of  any  such  cure  having  been  wrought ;  but 
these  objections  could  possess  little  weight,  and 
be  entitled  to  no  consideration  whatever,  against 
the  direct  and  positive  experience  of  the  others ; 
but  the  fact  would,  and  must,  remain,  and  what- 
ever mystery  might  attach,  in  the  view  of  these 
objectors,  to  the  production  of  the  result,  yet 
that  result,  once  produced,  must,  according  to 
all  feir  principles  of  reasoning,  continue  to  be  a 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  means  used,  how- 
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LBCT.  V.  ever  incapable  it  might  prove  of  philofiophical 
solution. 

SSl"!f"rnV  ^®  ^^  ^^^9  however,  intend  hereby  to  admit, 
and  phw  that  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel,  in  its  operations, 
piicabie.  is  thus  incapable  of  a  philosophical  explanatiim ; 
for  it  may  be  shown  to  bear  a  perfectly  clear  and 
valid  analogy  to  the  exercise  of  the  divine  power 
in  all  the  departments,  both  of  material  and  spiri- 
tual nature.  If  the  Bible  were  a  human  &brica* 
tion,  it  would  be  followed  by  none  of  this  kind 
of  verification  from  human  experience,  which  it 
now  possesses  in  so  abundant  a  degree;  for,  let 
any  one  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  what  has 
been  the  entire  failure  of  all  human  remedies 
for  the  woes  and  vices  of  mankind ;  and,  chi 
the  other  hand,  what  has  been  the  result  of 
this  gospel  in  an  endless  multitude  oi  cases, 
and  what  is  daily  resulting,  and  he  will  per- 
ceive, that  all  we  have  described  has  taken 
place,  and  that,  too,  under  the  most  peculiar 
and  striking  circumstances.  As,  at  its  first  pub- 
lication, the  gospel  produced  these  effects,  id 
the  fullest  d^ree,  under  the  greatest  conceivable 
disadvantages,  upon  the  most  obstinate  habits 
of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  presenting  the  most 
striking  varieties  of  which  human  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible, so  it  still  continues  to  prove  its  divine 
efficacy,  wherever  it  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  various  characters,  opinions,  and  habits  of 
men.  It  then  wrought  its  glorious  work,  where 
superstition  had  Icmg  maintained  a  supreme  and 
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undisputed  sway ;  and  where  it  had  attained  no  ^^^"^^ 
result,  but  the  deeper  degradation  and  deprava- 
tion of  its  wretched  victims.     It  has  now  on  its 
side  a  mighty  accumulation  of  experiment,  which 
nothing  can  shake,  which  no  sophistry  can  in- 
validate, and  no  scepticism  deny.     Other  methods 
than  the  obvious  one  may  be  resorted  to,   for 
the  solution  of  these  facts,  but  they  all  fail  when 
brought  to  the  test     No  natural  principle,  no 
human  agency,  can  account  for  the  effects  which 
Christianity  produces;    or  else  the  same  effects 
might  be  shown  to  follow  in  other  cases,   and 
ftom  other    causes.     If  enthusiasm,   fenaticism, 
faith  in  a  human  system,  supposed  to  be  divine, 
and  the  mere  natural  power  of  moral  suasion,  or 
the  efficacy  of  eloquence,  power  of  example,  edu- 
cation, and  such  like   causes,   be   alleged,   still 
these  have  all  operated  in  conjunction  with  systems 
of  man's  devising,  and  yet  the  same  results  have 
not  followed;   and  simply  for  the  reason,   that 
the  systems  in  which  men  believed,  with  as  strong 
a  iaith  as  ever  prophet  or  apostle  believed  in  the 
Bible,  were  not  divine ;  whereas,  the  gospel  proves 
itself  to  be  so  by  the  efficacy  which  the  belief  of 
it  exerts  over  human  nature.     There  is  a  divine 
virtue,  not  in  the  effort  of  human  thought,  called 
faithj  but  in  that  which  iaith  apprehends. 

What  infidels  allege,  then,  against  Christianity,  Ditbeii«rof 
all  amounts  to  nothing,  while  we  can  bring  for-  **»»p'^'- 
ward  positive,   undeniable,  and  all  but  infinite 
eifeets  to  attest  its  sovereign  virtue,  and  to  prove 
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'^gcT.  V.  that  it  does  accomplish,  daily  and  hourly,  all  that 
it  professes  to  accomplish,  under  every  possible 
variety  of  human  nature;  and  that  very  result 
which  our  nature  admits  to  be  most  necessary 
to  its  renovation  and  felicitation.     On  all  classes 
of  characters,  all  the  diflferent  degrees  of  natural 
talent  and  genius,  all  the  different  ages,  all  the 
varieties  of  previous  experience  and  disposition, 
Christianity  has  shown  its  transforming  power. 
We  can  point  to  the  joyous  changes,  both  inter- 
nal and  radical  of  which  they  are  conscious,  and 
which  they  exemplify,   and  can  describe;    but 
especially  to  those  that  are  external  and  visible  to 
the  world,  and  which  are  attributed,  by  the  sub- 
jects of  them,  exclusively  to  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  upon  their  minds,  as  undeniable  proofs  that 
there  is  a  divine  virtue  in  the  truth,  and  that  it 
is  of  God,  because  it  has  an  effect  upon  human 
nature,  which   nothing  else  was  ever  known  to 
have,  or  even  to  approach. 
®'^«^«n«y      If,  besides  the  amazing  variety  of  persons,  on 
^r".Dd''rt?tt'  whom  Christianity  is  producing,  not  merely  some 
i^^*'         beneficial  moral  effects,  (for  that  it  does  uncon- 
sciously on  its  very  enemies,)  you  consider  its 
saving  effects,  its  happy  fruits  of  holiness,  and 
peace,   and  heavenly  hope,   there  will    then,  I 
think,  appear  a  mass  of  evidence,  of  the  inductive 
kind,  in  its  feivour,  which  ought,  not  merely  to 
silence  all  opposition,  but  constrain  acquiescence 
in  it  as  indubitably  preferable,  and  by  immeasur- 
able degrees,  not  only  to  all  the  other  systems  of 
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religion,  but  to  all  the  theories  of  the  philosophers,  ^^^'  ^' 
and  to  all  the  dogmas  of  infidelity.  The  learned 
and  the  rude,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  compa- 
ratively innocent  and  unsophisticated  child  of 
nature,  and  the  man  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  the  humble  peasant,  and  the  son  of 
genius,  the  king  on  his  throne,  the  prisoner  in 
his  cell,  the  statesman  in  his  cabinet,  the  philo- 
sopher in  his  studies,  the  merchant  in  his  enter- 
prizes,  the  miser  amidst  his  hoards,  the  perse- 
cutor in  the  paroxysm  of  his  rage  and  cruelty, 
the  hermit  in  his  solitude,  and  the  fashionable 
votary  in  the  dizzy  whirl  of  pleasure ;  all  these, 
yea,  mankind,  under  a  greater  variety  of  circum- 
stances than  I  can  find  words  to  describe,  have 
felt  the  transforming  power  of  Christianity,  and 
stand  forth,  as  living  witnesses  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  system  of  instrumentality  and  agency,  to 
effect  all  that  it  proposes,  for  the  well-being  of 
the  human  race. 
Moreover,   these    effects  are  produced  in   an  P'"*  '""^y 

'  .r  ID  the  nicaiw. 

endless  variety  of  ways,  and  may  be  called  forth 
at  any  time,  and  in  connexion  with  any  of  the 
events  of  human  life;  so  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
sometimes  produced  by  a  given  instrumentality, 
sometimes  without  any  human  agency,  but  by 
the  direct  operation  of  divine  influence  upon  the 
mind;  always,  however,  through  the  word  of 
God,  either  as  the  external  instrument,  or  as 
the  agency  to  which  the  mind  is  inwardly  bowed, 
in  order  to  be  brought  under  its  influence.    Some- 
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^-gcT.  V.  times  the  word  is  first  brought  into  contact  with 

the  mind,  and  sometimes  the  mind  is  thrown  into 

a  state  of  strange  excitement,  and  is  sent  in  search 

of  salvation. 

hibu'l^com-      S^^  ^^®  instances  of  its  success,  however  nume- 

mofi  ehanc  ^^^  ^^^  vaiious,  all  cxhiblt  a  common  character, 

and  show  a  common  origin,  a  source  from  which 
they  all  flow,  not  to  be  mistaken,  just  as  the  drops 
of  rain,  or  dew,  though  coming  in  a  different  order 
and  way,  yet  are  one  in  kind;  or,  like  the  hu- 
man fece  and  form,  endlessly  varied,  yet  always 
possessing  the  same  general  features,  and  all 
constituting  but  one  common  nature.  We  attach 
much  importance  to  the  identity  of  the  result  in 
such  an  endless  variety  of  cases ;  because  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  sameness  of  the  principle,  and  of  the 
omnipresence  of  the  same  power,  working  all 
in  aU.  For  as,  in  each,  the  result  is  the  same, 
so  the  cause  that  produces  that  result  may  be 
&irly  inferred  to  be  the  same. 
Theargn.         Wc  miffht  take  individual  instances,  but  our 

ment  maM  ^ 

Mn^lii^  space  would  not  allow  an  ezt^ided  appeal  to 
chrittun     separate  facts,  and  selection  would  be   difficult, 

cbaricter.  *■ 

and  scarcely  answer  our  purpose.  The  argument 
must  rest  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
Christian  public,  or,  at  least,  upon  the  undoubted 
and  sincere  portion  of  it. 
fl'm^'^X!  Something  might  be  said  of  the  testimony  of 
confessors  and  martyrs,  and  the  accomplishmeat 
of  the  word  of  God,  in  the  experience  which  has 
uniformly  led  them  to  expect,  that  when  called 
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to  suffer  for  conscience  sake,  they  should  receive  ^^^'  ▼- 
a  special  measure  of  consolation,  and  be  able 
to  account  the  cup  of  persecution  even  a  blessed 
cup  put  into  their  hand,  by  the  counsels  of  an 
all-wise  God.  *^  They  that  suffer  with  him  shall 
also  reign  with  him."  "  My  brethren,  count  it 
all  joy,  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations"  or 
trials.  '*  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake."  No 
tongue  can  describe  the  ineffable  delight  such 
sufferers  have  experienced  in  those  seasons  of 
trial;  or  how  they  have  been  made  insensible 
to  pain,  while  retaining  their  fiill  consciousness, 
under  the  utmost  tortures  of  the  flesh.  They 
have  been  known  to  sing  in  dungeons,  and  even 
to  rejoice  at  the  stake.  The  stream  of  life  ebbed 
not  so  rapidly  under  the  torturing  of  their  inhu- 
man foes,  as  the  pure  river  of  divine  joy  flowed 
in  from  its  celestial  source  upon  their  beatified 
spirits,  even  to  the  most  ecstatic  ravishment,  so 
that  they  could  say,  "  Whether  in  the  body,  or 
out  of  the  body,  we  cannot  tell." 

Here,  then,  is  again  a  correspondence  between 
man's  experience  and  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
word,  truly  minute  and  astonishing;  an  agreement 
that  could  not  be  fortuitous,  or  casual,  but  pro- 
ceeding from  a  cause  which  necessarily  implies 
a  special  virtue  in  that  cause,  an  influence  which 
nothing  finite,  nothing  human,  even  possessed, 
or  ever  aspired  to. 


dasloo. 
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''gcT.  V.  Thus  the  effects  of  Christianity  on  the  minds 
General  eoa-  of  men,  and  thc  universal  result  which  follows 
its  acceptance,  show  it  to  be  of  God,  and  attest 
the  truth  of  its  pretensions.  This  universality  of 
its  influence  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  the 
sun  in  the  firmament,  which  shines  in  common  on 
all  climates,  countries,  and  nations  ;  an  influence 
which  can  no  more  be  commanded  or  imitated, 
or  controlled  by  man,  than  it  can  be  resisted 
or  withheld.  Every  where  it  calls  forth  vegeta- 
tion, and  in  each  different  climate  has,  indeed, 
its  appropriate  productions,  but  yet  all  identified 
tc^ether,  as  the  effects  of  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple, or  genial  power.  In  one  region  there  are 
larger  trees,  and  richer  fruits,  and  fairer  flowers 
than  in  another,  but  in  all  there  are  the  general 
species  and  genera;  there  is  com  and  grass,  that 
feed  man  and  beast,  fruits  to  gratify  man's  taste, 
and  flowers  to  regale  his  sense,  and  trees  to  adom 
the  landscape :  though  aU  these  may  be  endlessly 
varied.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, which  shines  in  common  over  and  through 
the  whole  intellectual  world  of  believing  Chris- 
tians, differing,  as  they  do,  upon  some  points  of 
dogmatic  theology,  or  as  to  some  matters  of 
Christian  duty  and  ritual  observance,  or  as  to  the 
details  of  Christian  experience ;  yet  all  identified 
in  the  oneness  of  the  great  principle  of  ^th  and 
life  in  an  incarnate  Saviour.  They  show  and 
illustrate  a  spiritual  identity.  All  are  under,  and 
all  admit,  a  common  regimen ;  all  are  carrying 
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<m  the  same  moral  warfare  against  sin,  and  all  ^^^'  v- 
are  looking  for  the  fruition  of  the  same  blessed 
and  glorious  hopes. 

These  observations,  protracted,  I  fear,  to  a  length 
that  has  painfully  taxed  your  patience,  have  yet, 
I  trust,  in  some  measure,  vindicated  and  illus- 
trated our  proposed  theme — ^the  adaptation  of 
the  gospel  to  man's  character  and  condition,  and 
the  practical  e£&ciency  of  the  scheme,  as  realized 
by  our  nature  throughout  the  vast  christian  com- 
munity. The  conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable, 
that  the  religion  which  accomplishes  so  unparal- 
leled, so  difficult,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
desirable  a  result,  fully  establishes  its  pretensions 
to  a  divine  origin,  and  must  be  pronounced,  by 
impartial  judges,  **  worthy  of  all  acceptation.'' 


B    B 


LECTURE   VI. 


THE  ORIGIN,  PBRPETUITT,  AND  HISTORY  OP  A  SPECIAL 
SOCIETY,  DISTINCT  FROM  THE  WORLD,  UNIFORMLY  CHA- 
RACTERIZED BY  CERTAIN  PECULIARITIES  OF  PRINCIPU 
AND  PRACTICE,  AND  DENOMINATED  THE  PEOPLE,  OR 
CHURCH   OP   OOD. 


A  church  now  exists — Traceable  to  the  times  of  the  Cssan 
— The  succession  of  Christian  believers  unbroken-— 
Origin  of  the  Christian  profession  in  Judea — This 
country  long  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  Church — Credibility 
of  their  Church  History — Origin  of  this  section  of  the 
church — Connexion  with  the  Patriarchal — Religious 
and  moral  principles  identical — What  these  were— 
Their  transmission  from  Noah — Embodied  and  enlarged 
in  the  law — Identity  of  revelation  through  all  its  periods 
— A  distinct  society  commenced  in  Abraham's  family— 
Predictions  respecting  it — Jewish  history  indisputable- 
No  conflicting  evidence — Continidty  of  the  church 
through  all  its  periods — General  observations  on  this 
succession — Identity  of  faith — Great  events  connected 
with  this  history — Preservation  of  the  church  a  continued 
miracle — An  objection  considered — Transition  from 
Judaism  to    Christianity — Evidence    of  inspiraticm— * 
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Vicissitudes  enhance  the  proof — Adversities  and  corrup- 
tions— Often  near  extinction — Christian  church-histoiy 
— Infidel  explanations — Their  failure — Combination  of 
worldly  powers — The  church  still  invincible — Severe 
discipline — Opposition  foretold  and  over-ruled — Inter- 
nal causes  of  decay  counteracted— Its  whole  history 
implies  supernatural  influence — Triumph  of  divine  prin- 
ciples in  the  heart — Contrasted  in  the  case  of  infidels — 
Both  facts  foreseen — Summary  of  the  argument — Its 
connexion  with  the  next  Lecture. 


None  will  dispute  the  feet,  that  there  exists,  at  i^^ct.  vi. 
the  present  moment,  a  numerous  body  of  persons  a  charcb 
in  the  world,  distinguished,  by  their  principles 
and  practices,  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
that  they  consider  themselves  the  people  of  Grod, 
Christians,  or  the  church.     They  are  separated 
firom  the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  belief  in  the 
Christian  revelation. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  fraternity  can  Tneeaue  to 

the  lime*  of 

trace  its  succession  back  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  *»»«  c*""- 
Csesars,  even  without  referring  to  the  Christian 
records.  The  history  of  this  particular  body  of 
persons  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  both  in  its  paternal  seat, 
and  all  its  affiliated  colonies,  that  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  disprove  the  existence  of  that 
empire,  as  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  Christian 
community  in  it,  at  the  time  specified.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  dispute,  that  this  community 
has  existed,  uninterruptedly,  from  that  time  down 

B  B  2 
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LBCT.  VL  to  the  present.  It  has  preserved  its  continuity 
from  the  times  of  the  CsBsars  to  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  every  body  knows,  that  it  is  still  in 
existence,  and  flourishing.  By  its  continuity,  I 
intend,  that  the  Christian  profession,  consisting 
in  the  belief  of  revelation,  and  in  an  external  and 
visible  conformity  to  its  requirements,  has  been 
successively  transmitted  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, ever  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  disciples. 
ItoiS'SSri..  N^  ^^^f  ^^^  reflects  upon  this  statement,  and 
l^bte?*"  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  informed  upon 
the  history  of  these  successive  ages,  to  be  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  truth  of  our  proposition,  can  enter- 
tain the  slightest  degree  of  hesitation  concerning 
it.  He  could  no  more  doubt,  that  there  had 
been  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Christian 
believers,  and  that  these  have  existed  under  some 
visible  form  of  religious  association,  than  that  there 
had  been  a  succession  of  human  generations,  with- 
out any  break  or  interval,  through  all  the  sges 
we  are  contemplating.  He  could  no  more  ques- 
tion the  continuity  of  the  Christian  church,  than 
the  continuity  of  the  human  race.  The  profession 
of  Christianity  has  been  transmitted  down  from 
the  times  specified,  as  uninterruptedly  as  human 
nature  from  father  to  son.  The  proofs  of  the 
one  fact  are  just  as  clear  as  the  proofs  of  the 
other ;  and  the  very  documents,  antiquities,  and 
remains  of  various  kinds,  which  prove  the  one 
thing,  prove  the  other.     I   am  not  aware,  that 
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any  well-infonned  infidels  have  ever  disputed  it,  lbct.  vl 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  most  of  them  have, 
either  tacitly  or  expressly,  allowed  it. 

The  continuance  of  the  Christian  profession,  ori|iB  of  the 
from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  present  day,  being  JJSI? '" 
then  admitted,  our  next  step  will  be  settled  with 
almost  equal  facility.  That  is,  the  origin  of  this 
particular  form  and  profession  of  revealed  religion 
in  the  land  of  Judea.  There  is  no  fact  of  history 
more  clear,  or  less  disputed,  than  this.  All 
ancient  historians,  who  refer  to  the  subject,  agree, 
that  Christianity  first  arose  in  the  land,  and 
among  the  people  of  the  Jews.  I  shall  only  refer 
to  the  words  of  Tacitus,  as  quoted  by  Gibbon. 
They"  (the  CkiisHans)  "  derived  their  name 
and  origin  from  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  had  sufiered  death  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.  For  awhile, 
this  dire  superstition  was  checked,  but  it  again 
burst  forth,  and  not  only  spread  itself  over 
*'  Judea,  the  first  seat  of  this  mischievous  sect, 
"  but  was  even  introduced  into  Rome."*  Thus, 
in  ascending  through  distant  ages,  we  very  readily 
identify  the  Christian  church  in  its  origin  with 
the  religious  system  of  the  Jews.  Their  existence, 
therefore,  at  the  time  when  Christianity  arose, 
and  their  peculiar  opinions,  as  embodied  in  the 
sacred  doctrines  of  their  religion,  must  be  con- 
ceded, as  the  basis  of  the  facts  already  admitted. 

Further,  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  the  land  '«*••  ^s 

'  the  seal  of 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  44.  cbarcbT ' 


u 
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t'gcT-  v-  of  Judea,  through  many  ages  preceding  the  origin 
of  Christianity,  and  the  special  features  of  thdr 
religious  system,  as  essentially  diflFerent  firom  all 
the  other  forms  of  religious  opinion  then  in  the 
world,  are  facts  as  clearly  ascertained  by  history,  as 
those  we  have  already  noticed;  and  are  all  of  them 
either  admitted  or  stated  in  the  classic  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Allusions  are  frequently 
made  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  their  peculiarities, 
more  or  less,  pointed  out,  their  temple,  their 
worship,  and  their  history,  so  far  noticed  by  the 
ancient  classic  writers,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon 
any  of  the  general  facts  hitherto  mentioned. 

coiuterai         Respectiufif  the  circumstances  which,  throngfa 

ivirlcDce  of  *  " 

thufact.  ^  j^jjg  succession  of  ages,  brought  them,  as  a 
nation,  into  that  particular  moral  and  religious 
condition,  in  which  they  were,  when  first  noticed 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  we  find  no 
testimony  discordant  with  their  own ;  and  what- 
ever fects  can  be  collected  from  other  sources, 
or  have  been  preserved  among  the  records  of 
any  other  nation,  fiilly  corroborate  their  own. 
In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  all  conflicting  testi- 
mony, their  own  account  of  their  origin,  history, 
and  religion,  deserves  to  be  received  as  credible; 
especially  when  its  facts  and  principles  can  be  sub- 
jected to  so  many  difierent  kinds  of  tests  as  we  have 
in  the  former  Lectures  already  applied,  and  with 
results  so  uniformly  fevourable  to  their  authority. 

crejibiiiiy        From  thc  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 

or  the  Ji*f»  ish  -^  ' 

ch.rch.hi.    we  must  proceed  to  try   the  credibility   of  the 
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Mosaic  statement,  concerning  the  history  of  the  Lgcr-v^- 
Jewish  church,  by  the  entire  reasonableness  of 
the  account  itself,  its  perfect  consistency  with  the 
profession  of  beii^  founded  in  revelation,  its  har- 
mony with  the  Christian  dispensation,  which 
arose  out  of  it,  and  which  we  know  to  have 
existed  above  eighteen  hundred  years:  and  fur- 
ther, by  the  opposite  test  of  the  unreasonableness 
and  incredibility  of  any  other  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  Jewish  church;  I  might  even  say, 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  any  other  theory, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  substantiate  any  other 
&cts  concerning  the  religion  and  nation  of  the 
Jews,  than  those  their  own  records  contain. 

To  form  a  just  conception  of  the  credibiUty 
of  the  scriptural  history,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  somewhat  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
leading  facts,  and  bear  in  mind,  as  w»  proceed, 
the  question  applicable  to  the  whole  series; 
namely,  how  far  do  these  statements  appear  to 
afford  a  reasonable  and  credible  explanation  of 
the  events  that  followed  in  succession,  and  how 
far  do  the  causes  stated  appear  to  account  for 
the  e£Pects  that  attended  them  ?  There  will  also 
here  be  a£forded  us  an  opportunity  for  inquiring, 
whether  the  events  stated,  many  of  tliem  very 
surprising,  but,  in  some  instances,  susceptible  of 
proof,  as  facts  from  other  authority,  besides  that 
of  the  Bible,  could  have  been  produced,  by  any 
other  causes  than  those  to  which  they  are  as- 
rribed? 
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^^^'  ^^'      The  Mosaic  narrative  is  brief  in  every  thing 
Origin  of  thif  but  what  related  to  the  selection,  separation,  and 

Mction  of  the  ^        ^ 

charch.  establishment  of  the  Jewish  church  and  nation. 
It  traces  up  the  principles  of  their  faith  to  the 
earliest  times,  connecting  them  harmoniously  with 
the  faith  of  the  first  man,  and  showing  how  they 
arose,  gradually,  and  became  incorporated  with 
the  moral  and  religious  principles,  which  had 
been  transmitted  ftx)m  Noah  and  his  sons,  and 
by  them  derived  directly  from  Adam.  According 
to  the  statement,  which  Moses  gives  of  these  very 
early  times  between  Adam  and  Noah,  it  is  appa* 
rent,  that  they  enjoyed  what  may,  with  the  strict^ 
est  propriety,  be  denominated  both  a  moral  and 
a  religious  system.  The  purity,  simplicity,  and 
excellence  of  this  may  easily  be  made  apparoit; 
while  its  harmony  with  the  more  elaborate, 
moral,  and  religious  code  of  Moses,  and  its 
ultimate  completion  and  perfection  in  the  reU- 
gion  of  Chri8t,  will,  if  we  can  make  it  appear, 
identify  the  characteristics  of  revelation,  throu^ 
the  history  of  the  people  of  God  or  the  chuidi, 
from  Adam  to  the  Christian  believers  of  the 
present  day.  This  will  complete  the  whole 
chain. 

The  first  great  portion  of  the  ascending  series 
is,  as  we  have  already  shown,  perfect  and  un- 
questionable. The  history  of  the  Jewish  section 
of  the  church  we  have  seen,  is  scarcely  less  clear 
and  certain ;  and  the  third  portion,  or  that  which 
was  earliest  in  the  order  of  time,  we   shall  now 
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endeavour  to   show,   was  characterized    by  the  lbct.  yi. 
same  great  prmciples  of  faith  and  morals. 

It  is  to  be  certainly  inferred,  that  the  particu-  S?J"S?*|J^ 
lars  related  by  Moses,  respecting  the  intercourse  ehU^h. 
between  Adam  and  his  Creator,  do  not  include 
every  thing  that  transpired ;  because  the  fact  of 
conversing  or  communing  together  is  mentioned, 
without  recording  any  thing  of  the  object  or 
matter  of  their  intercourse.  It  is  further  certain, 
that,  after  the  fall  and  the  sentence  denounced 
upon  the  man,  woman,  and  serpent,  respectively, 
and  after  the  intimation  respecting  the  bruising 
of  the  heel  of  the  promised  seed,  and  of  the 
serpent's  head,  by  the  seed  of  the  woman, — that 
Adam  taught  his  sons  to  worship  God,  as,  without 
doubt,  himself  and  his  wife  had  done,  prior  to 
their  fall.  It  seems  manifest,  that  they  had  been 
taught  to  respect  the  seventh  day,  which  was 
evidently,  from  the  first,  the  day  of  their  worship. 

From  the  history  of  Cain,  Abel,  and  Enoch,  luiigioM 
it  clearly  appears,  that  they  understood  and  re-  "«»'*«**• 
garded  the  purport  of  the  first  command  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  to  the  fear  and  love  of  God.  It  is 
further  certain,  that  they  enjoyed  some  standard 
of  social  morals,  or  law  of  appeal ;  otherwise  there 
could  have  been  no  propriety  in  the  words  attri- 
buted to  God  in  his  address  to  Cain — "  Why  art 
thou  wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  ? 
If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? 
and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door." 
Gen.  iv.  6,  7.    This  is,  unquestionably,  an  appeal 
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LBCT.  VL  to  Cain's  knowledge  of  some  revealed  precepts, 
by  which  he  ought  to  have  been  guided,  and  the 
observance  or  non-observance  of  which,  was  to 
meet  a  corresponding  treatment,  on  the  part  of 
the  Creator.     It  is  only  on  the  supposition,  that 
Cain  and  Abel  both  knew  the  principles  by  which 
their  conduct  was  to  be  regulated,  that  we  can 
discern  the  righteousness  of  God  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards each  respectively.     No  one  can  suppose,  for 
a  moment,  that  the  procedure  of  each  was  left, 
without  rule,  to  his  own  option.     This  would  be 
to  make  the  divine  treatment  of  them  arbitrary. 
It  is  of  little  moment  here  to  inquire,  whether 
the  knowledge  we  suppose  them  previously  to 
have  possessed,  was  derived  from  any  revelation 
made  directly  to  themselves,  or  from  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  lather,  or  even  from  their  own  re- 
flection and  conscience.     It  is  quite  certain  they 
must  have  enjoyed  such  knowledge,  or  the  means 
of  acquiring  it;    otherwise  the  conduct  of  God 
would  appear  capricious,  and  unjust,  in  a  high 
degree.     There  must  have  existed,   then,  some 
laws  or  commands  of  the  Almighty,  as  clear  and 
intelligible  to  them  as  any  laws  of  God  have  since 
been  made  to  us;   or  we  should  have  heard  no- 
thing of  sin,  which  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
a  transgression  of  the  divine  law. 

Again,  we  have  a  reference  to  some  rule  of 
human  duty  in  the  short  account  given  of  Enoch ; 
Gen.  V.  22,  24.  ^^  And  Enoch  walked  with  God 
three  hundred  years;    and  he  was  not,  for  God 
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took  him/'  The  proper  sense  of  this  walking  with  lbct.  vi. 
Godj  seems  to  be  that  given  by  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos — he  walked  in  the  way  of  Gods  precepts^ 
and,  because  he  had  so  long  and  so  eminently  kept 
the  divine  commands,  he  was  translated  to  heaven. 
After  this  period  we  have,  in  the  history  of  Noah, 
whose  father,  Lamech,  and  grandfather,  Methu- 
selah, must  both  have  known  Adam,  a  distinct 
recognition  of  some  moral  and  religious  standard, 
because  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  the  law  of  righ- 
teousness; and,  on  account  of  his  conformity  to 
it,  was  singled  out  to  be  saved,  with  his  family ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  testified,  that  ^'  the  earth  was 
filled  with  violence :"  "  and  God  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and 
that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually."  Gen.  vi.  5  and  13.  If 
we  look  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  we  find  that 
there  was  an  express  reference  to  a  rule  of  human 
conduct  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  ^*  I  know  him, 
(Abraham,)  that  he  will  command  his  children 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord^  to  do  justice  and  judgment, 
that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that 
which  he  hath  spoken  of  him."  Gen.  xviii.  1 9. 

Now  we  have  no  intimation  of  any  new  reve-  thcm  ir«di- 

^  tionary  from 

lation  of  moral  or  religious  regulations  or  pre-^***"*- 
cepts  firom  the  time  of  Adam.     But  though  new 
promises  are  made  to  Noah,  after  the  flood,  and 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  still  we  find  no 
new  commands  of  a  moral  or  religious  kind,  en- 
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^^^^'  V'-  joining  any  new  principles  of  conduct.     We  may, 
therefore,  safely  infer  that,  as,  through  the  whole 
period  from  Cain  to  Abraham,  there  are  refe- 
rences to  sin  and  wickedness,  piety  and  impiety, 
righteousness  and   unrighteousness,    there  must 
have  been  great  laws  of  morality  and  religion; 
and  every  argument  of  reason  and   probability 
must  induce  the  belief,  that  these  originated  with 
God,  otherwise  they  could  scarcely  have  been  so 
early  and  so  generally  recognized ;  or  have  been 
transmitted  so  sacredly  and  uninterruptedly  from 
Adam  to  his  sons,  and  have  continued  immutable, 
as  it  is  clear  they  did,  in  the  esteem  of  the  righ- 
teous from  generation  to  generation.     For  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  notwithstanding  the  preva- 
lence of  sin  and  impiety,  that  the  succession  of 
just  and  upright  men  was  maintained  from  Adam 
to  Noah,  from  Noah  to  Abraham;    with  whom 
properly  commences  the  middle  period   of  the 
church,  when  he  and  his  family  were  adopted 
into  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  separated  as  a  distinct  society  or  church  in 
the  world. 
What  the         But,  before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  peculiar 

iDonil  prin-  ^  * 

•i?^««.**'"*  features  which  are  to  be  viewed  as  tests  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  divine  word,  in  reference  to  the 
church,  we  may,  in  brief,  state  what  appear  to 
have  been  the  chief  principles,  both  of  the  moral 
and  religious  code  of  the  people  of  God,  from 
Adam  to  Moses,  when  a  new  and  more  precise 
law  was  delivered  to  them.     The  learned  Selden 
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has  embodied  the  moral  principles  in  the  follow-  ^^^'  ^^' 
ing  six  particulars : 

I.  To  abstain  from  idolatry. 

u.  To  bless  the  name  of  God,  or,  as  some 
express  it,  to  abstain  from  blasphemy  or  maledic- 
tion of  the  divine  name. 

III.  To  abstain  fr^m  murder. 

IV.  To  abstain  from  adultery,  or  from  the  pol- 
lution of  impure  mixtures. 

V.  To  abstain  from  theft. 

VI.  To  appoint  judges  to  be  the  guardians  of 
these  precepts,  and  to  preserve  public  justice. 

These  do,  in  fact,  contain  a  principal  part  of 
the  decalogue,  as  delivered  by  Moses.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  regular  worship  of 
God,  and  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day, 
were  also  added.  Though  we  have  no  specific 
mention  of  the  latter  after  its  first  sanctification 
by  the  rest  of  God  from  his  works,  and  his 
blessing  it,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
these  were  observed  as  positive  institutions. 

A  summary  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  wbat  the 
age  we  are  reviewing,  may  be  thus  stated.    • 

I.  The  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  in 
an  ordinary  way,  upon  the  minds  of  men :  Gen. 
vi.  3.  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man." 

II.  The  influence  of  Satan.  This  must  have 
been  a  truth,  handed  down  from  the  first  man 
and  woman,  along  with  the  account  of  the  fall, 
and  the  sentence  denounced  against  the  serpent. 
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^^^'  v'-  III.  The  belief  of  the  ML  of  man  must  also 
have  been  transmitted.  There  is  a  passage,  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  which  seems  to  imply,  that  this 
was  well  known  before  the  law  of  Moses  was 
given.  Job  xxxi.  33.  "  If  I  cover  my  tran^res- 
sion,  as  Adam,  by  hiding  mine  iniquity  in  my 
bosom."  The  same  Book  pf  Job  makes  it  evident, 
in  many  places,  that  the  doctrine  of  human  depra- 
vity was  another  article  of  very  early  belief,  arising 
out  of  the  well  known  feet  of  Adam's  apostasy. 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  world,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  certainly  appear  in  the 
translation  of  Enoch,  and  in  various  places  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  of  the 
promised  seed,  which  could  have  been  a  hope  to 
the  first  sinners  only  upon  their  expectation  of  a 
future  life. 

V.  There  is  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  by  animal  sacrifice,  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  was  regularly  and  constantly 
transmitted  from  the  days  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, and  Job.  Mr.  Clarkson  observes,  in  his 
"  Patriarchal  Researches^'  that  "  There  is  reason 
"  to  believe,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  God 

gave  to  Adam  and  Eve,  after  their  creation,* 
certain  precepts  for  the  moral  guidance  of  them- 


4( 


*  This  expression,  I  think,  needs  to  be  qualified ;  for  it 
seems  questionable,  whether  any  other  law  was  given  in 
Eden,  than  the  prohibition  of  the  tree.  All  besides  might 
be  supposed  left  to  intuition,  while  man  was  yet  in  a  state 
of  rectitude.     Several  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  afterward< 
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"  selves  and  their  posterity ;  and  that  certain  doc-  i^bct.  vl 

''  trines  or  religious  notions  may  also  be  distinctly 

'^  traced  from  the  earliest  times ;  which  precepts 

"  and  doctrines  combined,  constituted  the  body 

"  of  divinity  to  the  church  of  Adam ;   and  that 

'^  the    same    precepts  and   doctrines'  constituted 

"  afterwards  the  body  of  divinity  of  the  church 

"  of  Noah ;  hence  they  must  have  been  in  opera- 

^^  tion   as  such,   in   the  plain  of  Shinar,  when 

^*  Noah  and  all  his  descendants  were  living  there, 

^^  speaking  one  language,  and  dwelling  together 

"  as  one  people.  For  it  is  impossible  to  suppose, 
that  such  a  distinguished  servant  of  God  as 
Noah,  one  who  had  been  miraculously  saved 

''  from  destruction  in  the  ark,  one  who,  imme- 

*^  diately  on  landing  from  it,  built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord,  and  one  who  is  called  in  the  Scrip- 
tures a  preacher  of  righteousness,  would  have 

**  neglected  to  keep  up  among  the  different  fa- 
milies, all  of  which  had  sprung  from  his  own 
loins,  that  knowledge  of  God  and  religion  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  old  world. 

*^  Hence,  I  conclude,  that  all  the  families,  when 

"  there  living  together  in   Shinar,   knew  what 

"  their  duty  was,  both  to  God  and  man,  as  far 

"  as  it  had  then  been  revealed.     Hence,  I  con- 

"  elude,  again,  that  when  the  different  families, 

recognized,  and  finally  established  in  the  ten  words,  would 
not  have  been  suitable,  probably  not  intelligible,  till  the 
effects  of  sin  began  to  be  felt.  This  remark  relates  merely 
to  the  phrase,  "  after  th^ir  creation.** 


it 
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LECT.  VL  «  just  alluded  to,  separated  from  each  other,  and 
^^  wandered  about  and  formed  separate  commu- 
nities in  new  lands,  they  carried  with  them,  in 
their  wanderings,  the  head  of  each  family  on 
*^  the  tablet  of  his  memory,  all  the  religious  pre- 
^'  cepts  and  doctrines  which  they  then  professed ; 
**  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  see  how  men  in  the 
^^  succeeding  patriarchal  ages,  such  as  Job  and 
others,  acquired  that  religious  information  which 
we  have  seen,  and  fragments  of  which  would  be 
'^  found  afterwards  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
^JS^    "  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
nJS\^un.    "  religious  information,  or  that  any  traditions  of 
importance,  would  have  suffered  materially,  in 
point  of  truth,  by  being  passed  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  when  we  consider,  that  in 
'^  consequence  of  the  longevity  of  men  in  those 
"  days,    three   persons   only  would    have   been 
*^  needed  to  hand  down  any  striking  occurrence 
^^  from   the  creation  to  the  time  of  Abraham. 
^^  Methuselah,   for  instance,    lived  at  the  same 
^*  time,  both  with  Adam  and  Noah.     He  could, 
"  therefore,  have  told  Noah  whatever  he  might 
^^  have  received  or  heard  as  having  come  from 
'^  Adam,  or  whatever  he  himself  had  known  of 
the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world;    and, 
certainly,  no  man  could  have  done  this  better 
'*  than  Methuselah ;  for  we  cannot  but  believe, 
^*  that  such  a  man  as  Enoch,  his  &ther,  would 
"  have  taken  great  care  to  acquaint  his  son  with 
"  all  that  had  passed  relative  to  religion,  laws. 


it 
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"  and  doctrine  from  the  beginning.     Noah,  then,  ''B^t.  vi. 
"  having   been  thus  instructed,  would  have  had  gJ^J'^j^y 
"  numberless    opportunities    of    communicating  ***"*• 
^'  what  he  had  then  heard,  and  also  what  he  had 
**  himself  seen,  to  his  sons.     Now  Shem  is  said 
"  to  have    lived    five  hundred  years    after  the 
*^  deluge,  and  so  far  into  patriarchal  times,  as 
**  to   have    been    contemporary  with   Abraham. 
"  Indeed,    Shem   is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
**  been  Melchizedek,  the  venerable  king  of  Salem, 
"  and  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  blessed 
^'  Abraham  after  the  battle  in  which  he  rescued 
**  Lot,    and    to    whom   Abraham   gave    a  tenth 
"  of  all   his  spoil  on   that  occasion."  *      From 
these  general  views  of  the  earliest  principles,  both 
of  morals  and  religion,  among  the  antediluvians, 
and  to  the  times  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
there  appears  an  identity  with  both  the  Mosaic 
and  the  Christian  doctrine. 
The  law  cciven  at  Sinai  did  but  embody  and  Embodied 

^  "^  and  enlarged 

enlaige  the  simpler  law  brought  down  from  the  8|„*J,*  *"*  '* 
days  of  Adam ;  and  the  ceremonial,  or  religious 
law  of  Moses,  did  but  expand  and  illustrate  more 
iuUy  and  typically  the  doctrine  of  sacrificial  obla- 
tions, which  had  been  taught  by  the  first  man  to 
his  sons,  and  which,  having  never  ceased  from  the 
beginning,  exemplifies  that  saying  in  the  Book 
of  the  Revelation,  "  The  lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  f  virtually  identifying 

*  CJarkson's  Researches,  pp.  67,  70. 
f  Chap.  xiii.  ver.  8. 

c  c 
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^^^'  V'-  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  with  that  of  the  first 

man. 
idemity  of       But  from  these  observations  on  the  identity 

the  lystem  of  •' 

throigh^'thcte  of  the  Biblical  system  of  morals  and  religion, 
through  all  the  dispensations  or  gradations  of 
revealed  truth,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  authority  of  revelation,  which 
arises  from  the  history  of  the  church  and  people 
of  God,  as  they  have  been  distinguished  by  the 

its^profet-  profession  of  this  religion,  and  the  observance 
of  the  divine  precepts,  through  the  different  ages 
of  the  world.  The  doctrines  or  principles,  as  they 
have  been  held  by  men  in  the  three  great  stages 
of  advancement,  have  been  dependent  for  their 
influence,  their  propagation,  and  their  transmis- 
sion, upon  a  succession  of  persons,  called  the 
people  of  God,  the  righteous,  or  the  church. 
Perhaps  the  term  church  does  not  strictly  apply, 
while  there  was  no  community  or  association  for 
religious  worship ;  and,  until  the  time  of  Moses, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  such  association  be- 
yond the  individual  household.  Each  father, 
during  the  whole  of  the  patriarchal  age,  appears 
to  have  had  a  domestic  church,  and  to  have  been 
the  only  priest ;  and  beyond  this,  I  think,  we  have 
no  positive  evidence  of  the  association  of  men 
in  acts  of  religious  worship.*     This  form  of  the 

*  Dr.  Boothroyd,  in  a  note  on  Qen.  iy.  26,  says,  "  It  is 
*^  not  probable  that  good  men  began  then,  Jlrsty  to  call  on 
<^  the  name  of  the  Lord.'*  His  rersion,  and  he  is  sap- 
ported  in  it  by  many  eminent  aathorities,  is,  ^*  then  began 
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church  appears  to  have  been  well  adapted  to  the  '^^ct.  vl 
simplicity  of  the  pastoral  life,  which  then  gene- 
rally prevailed,  before  large  bodies  dwelt  together 
in  cities  and  towns.  Of  the  continuity,  both  of 
religious  sentiment,  and  of  the  religious  body, 
from  the  days  of  Adam  to  those  of  Abraham,  there 
can  be,  as  we  have  shown,  little  doubt,  since  one 
link  connected  Adam  and  Noah,  and  another 
single  link,  as  Arphaxad,  or  Selah,  connected 
Noah  with  Abraham,  and  secured  the  ready  and 
uncorrupted  transmission  of  Noah's  religion  to 
Abraham,  and,  by  three  more  links,  even  to 
Moses.* 
But  in  Abraham  commences  what    is,   with^^iJ*"" 

'  •oclety  con- 

more  strict  propriety,  denominated  the  church  Abnw* 

funfly. 

"  men  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord."  This  might 
seem  to  implj  some  church-state  distinct  from,  and  beyond 
that  of  patriarchal  government.  It  is,  however,  well 
known,  that  patriarchal  families  frequently  included  several 
generations.  The  distinction,  therefore,  expressed  in  the 
proposed  version,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  our  view  of 
patriarchal  religion.  But  if  any  prefer  the  notion  of  a 
wider  religious  association,  our  general  views  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  admission,  that  there  was,  thus  early,  some 
kind  of  regular  association  for  the  worship  of  the  true  Ood, 
beyond  that  of  families  or  households. 

*  Abraham  died  when  Jacob  was  about  fifteen,  and  from 
the  death  of  Jacob  to  the  birth  of  Moses  was  only  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  years.  Joseph's  life  occupied  fifty-four 
of  these  after  Jacob*s  death ;  so  that  from  Joseph  to  Moses 
we  have  only  sixty-three.  Thus  one  individual  (Jacob) 
connects  Abraham  and  Joseph,  and  one  more  might  con- 
nect Joseph  and  Moses : — then,  from  Abraham  to  Moses, 

c  C  2 
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^^^'  VI-  of  God,  because  he  received  an  express  command 
to  set  apart  his  seed,  and  to  enjoin  upon  them 
an  imitation  of  his  own  example,  in  perpetuating 
a  badge  of  their  descent,  which  was  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  their  separation  from  all  nations  of  the 
world,  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  with  the  view  of 
transmitting  that  new  current  of  prophecy  which 
was  about  to  disclose,  more  precisely  than  had 
yet  been  done,  the  divine  purposes  for  the  reco- 
very of  mankind.  To  Abraham,  therefore,  was 
granted  the  promise,  that  his  seed  should  be 
greatly  multiplied;  and  that  from  them  should 
come  the  great  deliverer,  whom  all  nations  should 
bless,  and  in  whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 
Further,  to  Abraham  was  given  this  promise, 
when  he  had  no  child ;  and,  moreover,  the  pre- 
diction that  his  descendants  should  possess  that 
particular  land  of  Canaan.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  distinct  incorporation  of  a  body  of  persons  as 
a  visible  church,  identified  in  their  moral  and 
religious  principles  with  all  the  righteous  that 
went  before ;  but,  for  the  special  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting the  ampler  developments  of  prophecy, 
constituted  a  peculiar  people,  a  nation  separated 
from  all  the  rest,  and  kept  so  in  the  most  perfect 
and  remarkable  manner,  till  the  time  arrived  for 

only  three  or  four  persons  intervene.  The  transmisnoD, 
therefore,  of  patriarchal  religion,  was  easy,  and  facts  show 
that  it  was  unbroken  and  complete  from  Adam  to  Moses. 
Every  link  in  this  chain  of  successive  believers,  may  be  said 
to  be  clearly  traceable,  without  a  single  break  or  gap. 
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the  consummation  of  the  promises  and  prophecies  ^^^'  ^'- 
which  had  commenced  ^ith  Adam,  and  been 
accumulating  through  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages, 
till  the  coming  of  the  great  Messiah,  who,  in  his 
history,  character,  and  principles,  is  found  most 
minutely  to  correspond  with  every  item  of  the 
whole  body  of  prophecy,  preserved  and  transmitted 
through  those  remote  ages. 

Here,  then,  in  the  very  founding  of  the  church,  Jl'jjjjjf;;. 
in  the  person  of  Abraham,  we  have  three  distinct  •'*^'*"*  '*' 
predictions :  Jirstj  that  his  descendants  were  to  be 
the  church  and  people  of  God,  and  to  preserve 
the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  one  true  Grod 
through  their  generations,  while  all  the  other 
families  of  the  earth,  descended  equally  with  them- 
selves from  the  righteous  Noali,  fell  into  idolatry. 
This  fact,  which  is  attested,  as  well  by  profane  as 
by  sacred  history,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  holy  Scripture ;  but  we  cannot  dwell 
upon  it  here.  We  observe,  therefore,  secondhfy 
there  was  also  a  prophecy  of  the  particular  locality 
these  descendants  of  Abraham  were  to  possess, 
when  there  was  no  probability,  nor  for  several 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  of  their  ever  being 
able  to  conquer  it:  and,  thirdly ^  there  was  a 
renewal  of  the  very  ancient  prediction  of  the  seed 
promised  to  Adam,  with  the  additional  explana- 
tion, which  might,  indeed,  be  considered  as  in- 
volved in  the  very  first  sentence,  of  bruising  the 
head  of  the  serpent^  or  tempter ;  viz.  that  he  should 
bless  all  nations,  and  all  nations  call  him  blessed. 
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'^gcT-  V''  From  this  period,  then,  there  has  existed,  as  we 
Thj^wj^^i^  may  fairly  presume  all  will  allow,  who  are  ac- 
ehor^  Dode.  quai^ted  with  the  history  of  nations,  a  numerous 
body  of  persons  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  circumstances  of  their  residence 
in  Egypt,  the  mode  of  their  deliverance,  their 
journey  through  the  wilderness,  and  their  en- 
trance into  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Moses,  or  of  the 
&ct  that  he  was  their  legislator  and  general; 
and  it  can  as  little  admit  of  doubt,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  was  the  captain  who 
expelled  the  Canaanitish  nations,  and  led  the 
Israelites  into  the  possession  of  that  country. 
These  fects  are,  in  the  main,  attested  by  all  the 
authorities  that  can  be  foimd. 
No  conflict.       It  is,  further,  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  no 

log  evidence.  '  ' 

conflicting  testimony  to  this,  no  evidence  what- 
ever, that  the  Jewish  nation  came  into  Canaan 
at  any  other  date,  or  in  any  other  way,  than  that 
MiV ofAe  stoted  in  the  sacred  record.    We  are,  therefore, 
&^ro'i!i[hau    entitled  here  to  assume  thus  much  as  indispu- 

iu  period!. 

table,  that  the  people  of  the  Jews  did  possese 
this  land  from  the  time  stated,  and  did  observe, 
while  in  it,  the  peculiar  form  of  religion  ascribed 
to  them  by  the  sacred  penmen,  and  by  all  other 
ancient  writers  who  have  alluded  to  the  subject 
It  has  already  been  shown,  that  Christianity 
arose  among  this  people,  at  the  time,  and  under 
the  circumstances  stated   by  the  sacred   books. 
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The  chain  of  persons  is,  therefore,  now  shown  to  i«»ct.  vl 
be  complete.  From  Adam  to  Abraham  there 
was  an  unbroken  succession  of  righteous  men, 
distinguished  by  certain  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, who  never  lost  the  knowledge  of  those 
principles,  and  never  abandoned  the  worship  of 
the  one  true  God.  From  Abraham  to  Christ  the 
general  fact  is  equally  clear,  that  there  existed 
a  numerous  nation,  possessing  the  principles,  and 
following  the  practices  of  their  Others,  and  occu- 
pying a  distinct  place  in  the  earth,  till  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ,  when  this  nation  was  overthrown 
and  dispersed;  and  that,  thenceforward,  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  another  church 
which  sprang  out  of  their  nation,  but  which  has 
been  all  along  identified  with  the  Israelites  and 
their  ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  in  all  the  essentials 
of  the  primitive  religion. 

Upon  the  church,  then,  as  thus  shown  to  have  owerai  ob- 

^  ^  wrratiom  od 

been  a  continuous  body,  existing,  indeed,  under  ^S'^r*''*^ 
different  forms,  but  still  identified  in  its  character 
and  principles,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  make 
some  general  observations,  designed  to  show, 
from  its  history,  the  verification  of  the  sacred 
word. 

We  observe,  first j  there  is  something  extraor-  iti  perpe- 
dinary  in  its  unbroken  continuity  and  preserva- 
tion through  so  many  ages,  as  a  society  peculiar 
in  its  principles  and  practices,  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  has  presented  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  devoted  worshippers  of  the  one  true 
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J.ECTVVL  God,  through  all  generations.  These  have  been, 
at  difierent  times,  connected  with  various  nations, 
from  whose  histories  and  ancient  monuments 
many  facts  might  be  collected,  identifying  the 
church  in  its  fluctuations,  and  verifying,  at  dif- 
ferent points,  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian. 
Sometimes  it  has  consisted  of  individuals  from  a 
great  variety  of  nations,  but  yet  preserving  its 
social  and  religious  unity;  and  while  the  different 
kingdoms  of  the  world  have  had  their  rise  and 
fall,  and  have  passed  away  in  succession,  and 
been  lost  one  after  another,  yet  the  kingdom  or 
church  of  God  has  remained  through  all  time, 
and  is  still  perpetuated. 

iientityor  UudcT  all  thc  different  forms  in  which  it  has 
existed,  and  through  its  several  transition  states,  it 
has  preserved  an  unquestionable  identity.  There 
has  been  an  entire  unity  of  &ith  and  hope,  and 
the  grand  features  of  its  members  have  been  the 
same,  constituting  a  sort  of  moral  resemblance, 
running  through  all  the  members  of  the  same 
family.  Believers,  whether  under  the  Patriarchal, 
the  Mosaic,  or  the  Christian  economy,  have  been 
essentially  the  same ;  have  displayed  the  same  vir- 
tues and  imperfections,  and  have  been  all  united 
in  the  same  great  principles  of  iaith  and  practice. 
Take,  for  instance,  Abel,  who  sacrificed  of  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock,  in  £adth  of  the  promised 
conqueror  of  the  tempter,  who  was  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Take  Enoch,  who  walked 
in  the  ways  of  God,  or  devoutly  persevered  for 


rdilb. 
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three  hundred  years  in  obeying  the  divine  pre-  i^bct.vi, 
cepts.  Take  Noah,  the  preacher  of  righteousness, 
or  Abraham  and  Lot,  the  steadfast  believers  of  the 
same  great  promise  made  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  renewed  to  them,  and  who,  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lives,  maintained  the 
integrity  of  their  faith  in  revelation,  and  their 
conformity  to  the  divine  precepts  of  moral  and 
religious  obligation. 
How  often,  too,  in  the  history  of  the  church,  ore«t  e^enu 

•^  connected 

and  especially  in  the  ancient  portion  of  it,  do'^*'**** 
we  see  the  fate  of  nations  and  rulers  hanging 
upon  its  destiny.  One  nation  overturned,  because 
it  resisted  some  movement  of  providence  in  re- 
lation to  the  people  of  God ;  another  conquered 
and  given  to  other  rulers,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  restoring,  reforming,  or  re-establishing  the 
church.  It  seems  as  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
Grod  has  had  a  peculiar  people  in  the  world,  and 
preserved  them  from  the  beginning  of  time,  as 
that  there  has  been  a  regular  succession  of  nights 
and  days,  of  seasons  of  the  year,  and  productions 
of  the  earth. 

But,  amidst  the  vice  and  idolatry,  which  have  PrcMrvatioo 

•^  of  the  church 

so  long  and  so  generally  prevailed,  it  must  be^SSe?*** 
admitted  to  be  a  phenomenon,  not  explicable  by 
merely  natural  causes,  that  those  who,  in  every 
age,  have  been  witnesses  for  Grod,  have  not  been 
carried  away  by  the  prevailing  ignorance  and 
wickedness.  For  such  is  the  evidence  before  us, 
that  it  is  clear  the  church  has  always  been  in 
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^^^*  VI'  the  furnace,  yet  has  never  been  consumedL  Now, 
in  its  preserved  existence  from  Adam  to  Christ, 
from  Christ  to  the  present  age,  there  is  a  strict 
accomplishment  of  many  particular  predictions  re- 
lating to  its  indestructibility,  and  there  is  a  general 
verification  of  the  whole  body  of  sacred  Scripture, 
as  designed  to  subserve  its  preservation,  and  as 
altogether  presupposing  its  continued  existence; 
otherwise  a  large  portion  of  the  sacred  book 
would  be  a  nullity,  a  thing  without  a  use ;  and, 
secondly,  a  falsehood,  as  presuming  upon  the 
existence  of  that  which  was  not  So  that,  when 
the  whole  scope  and  intention  of  the  Scripture 
is  examined,  and  compared  with  the  undoubted 
fact  of  the  continuous  existence  of  such  a  body 
of  persons,  as  we  have  denominated  the  church, 
there  appears  a  grand  and  lengthened  coincidence 
between  the  written  word  and  the  history. 

An  objeetton  It  mi&:ht  bc  objccted  here,  that  the  very  ex- 
istence  of  the  written  word  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  fact  alleged  as  its  verification.  It  may  be 
said  the  word  has  created  the  church,  and  been 
the  means  of  perpetuating  it  from  age  to  age; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  thought,  by  some,  a 
very  natural  thing  that  this  result  should  follow. 
But,  we  think,  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  pro- 
duction and  jperpetuity  of  the  church  could  not 
have  followed,  humanly  or  naturally,  firom  the 
mere  existence  of  the  written  word  of  Scripture ; 
because,  had  that  word  not  been  of  God,  there 
are  causes  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  relative 
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circumstances  in  which  the  professed  people  of  mcr.  vi, 
God  have  been  placed,  which  would  have  infal- 
libly led  to  their  extermination,  or  even  have 
prevented  men  from  ever  embracing  the  sacred 
testimony;  for,  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties  and 
obstacles,  nothing  could  have  induced  any  portion 
of  mankind  to  submit  to  it,  except  the  over* 
powering  conviction  of  its  divine  authority. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  through  one  principal 
period,  and  that  the  earliest,  the  preservation  of 
the  divine  commands  depended  altogether  upon 
the  succession  of  believers.  The  divine  promises 
and  precepts  were  transmitted,  traditionally,  from 
one  believer  to  another,  or  from  father  to  son, 
so  that,  had  there  been  no  succession  of  believers, 
there  could  have  been  no  preservation  of  the  im- 
portant matters  of  early  revelation  from  Adam 
to  Noah,  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  or  even  to 
Moses.  Should  we  admit  that  the  existence  of 
revelation  was  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the 
church,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  word  of  God  must 
have  become  extinct,  but  for  the  continuity  of 
believers  from  age  to  age.  The  admission  of 
some  traditionary  revelation,  therefore,  through 
that  long  period,  necessarily  implies  a  r^ular 
succession  of  persons,  by  whom  it  was  trans- 
mitted. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident,  that  the  Israelitish 
race  were  retained  in  subjection  to  Moses,  and  to 
the  severe  discipline  of  a  forty  years  pilgrimage 
in  the  wilderness,   by  no  principles  or  motives 
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^^^'  V'-  involved  in  the  ordinary  actions  of  men.  Nothing 
but  a  commanding  conviction  of  divine  authority 
can  account  for  their  submission  to  a  ruler  whom 
they  did  not  choose,  and  who  had  no  natural 
resources  for  the  maintenance  of  his  command; 
nothing  but  their  conviction  that  he  was  invested 
with  divine  authority,  and  was  as  able  to  punish 
those  among  them  who  rebelled  against  him,  as 
to  overthrow  their  enemies  who  impeded  their 
march.  The  unbeliever,  who  thinks  that  there 
never  was  sufficient  ground  for  believing  in  any 
divine  revelation,  must  esteem  it  a  no  less 
wonderftil  fact  than  we  do;  indeed,  to  him,  and 
upon  his  principles,  it  ought  to  appear  utterly 
inexpUcable,  that  such  a  body  of  persons  should 
have  been  brought  into  such  a  state  of  submission, 
and  so  long  retained  in  it.  He  may  have  his  own 
way  of  explaining  the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself  he 
cannot  set  aside ;  and,  we  think,  the  more  closely 
and  deeply  he  reflects  upon  it,  the  less  credible 
will  any  solution  appear  but  that  which  we  all^ 
as  the  true  one ;  namely,  their  belief  in  the  divine 
appointment  and  qualification  of  Moses. 

fiid*jSISiu.  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^*  concerned,  at  present,  to  press 
u^h  '  ^  this  point ;  we  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  general 
milted.  and  indisputable  feet  of  the  long  continuance  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  possession  of  Canaan,  under 
the  character  of  the  church  of  Grod.  Other  his- 
torians, beside  their  own,  refer  to  them  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  but  always  as  a  very  pecuh'ar 
people,  both  in  their  polity  and  their  religion. 
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Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  ancient  writer  of  any  lect.  vl 
extent,  whose  works  have  come  down  to  our  own 
times,  but  attests,  either  directly,  or  by  implica- 
tion, both  the  existence  of  the  Jews  and  their 
existence  as  a  nation  in  Palestine.  It  is  also 
equally  clear,  that  they  had  a  social  constitution 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  a  religion  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  by  the  fact  that  it  taught 
the  existence  of  only  one  God ;  that  it  was  sharply 
opposed  to  idolatry,  and  kept  its  people  isolated 
from  all  other  nations,  by  special  regulations  as  to 
marriage  and  various  other  matters. 

It  is  a  fact,  equally  undeniable,  that  this  nation  Aiwayi  eon- 
considered  itself  the  peculiar  people  of  Grod,  and  JJ^***""**  ""^ 
adhered,  in  the  main,  most  rigidly  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  his  worship ;  and  that,  when- 
ever they  deviated  from  their  prespribed  laws, 
or  debased  their  worship  by  idolatrous  and  su- 
perstitious intermixtures,  they  suffered  severe 
national  calamities.  Now,  their  history  down  to 
the  time  of  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans, 
and  their  expulsion  from  their  own  land,  is  a 
matter  perfectly  notorious. 

But  here  arises  an  interestins:  and  important  overthrow  of 

O  *  the  Jews  not 

question.  Did  the  existence  of  the  church  ofUiu^ofSie 
Grod  terminate  with  their  exclusion  from  Judea, 
or  did  the  same  religious  fraternity  continue,  or 
the  same  incorporation  perpetuate  itself,  though 
in  some  other  form?  The  Bible  represents  the 
favour  of  God  as  removing  from  the  nation  of 
the  Jews,  and  attaching  itself  to  that  portion  of 
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^^^'  ^^  them  who  became  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  this  fact  was  proved  by  the  entire  cessation 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  economy  of  Judaism. 
This  was  the  subject  of  specific  prophecy  long 
before,  as  were  also  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  to  take  place,  and  both  the  period 
and  the  manner  of  these  important  transactions. 
These  events,  we  know,  did  take  place  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  about  that  time, 
a  new  system  was  introduced,  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  the  old  one.  Under  the  superinten- 
dence, and  with  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
apostles  were  commissioned  to  go  forth,  and  form 
their  adherents  into  an  entirely  new  society,  yet 
deriving  the  authority  and  confirming  the  foun- 
dations of  their  new  brotherhood  firom  the  doc- 
trines of  the  former  church;  and  though  not 
involving  any  change  in  the  essential  principles 
of  the  worship,  or  of  the  personal  acceptance  of 
the  worshipper,  yet  certainly  introducing  a  most 
important  change  in  the  extent  and  comprehen- 
sion of  the  system ;  the  one  being  strictly  national 
and  peculiar,  the  other  universal  in  its  aspect, 
and  yet  requiring  a  more  strict  and  spiritual 
character  in  its  members.  Instead  of  lineal  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  there  was  now  to  be  a  fiill 
and  free  admission  and  acceptance  into  the  sacred 
fellowship,  of  all  that  sincerely  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  Grod  and  the  Saviour  of 
men. 
I^n^^**       All  this  was  matter  of  arrangement  and  spe- 

pfophcey. 
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cific  r^ulation  by  Christ  himself;  and  the  com-  ^^^'  ^'- 
mission  for  carrying  these  regulations  into  effect 
was  issued  by  him  before  his  departure  from  his 
disciples;  and,  according  to  these  instructions, 
they  gradually  relaxed  the  bonds  of  the  ancient 
law,  and  introduced  into  their  own  societies  the 
new  doctrines  and  institutes  of  their  Master. 

He  had  foretold,  that  their  endeavours  should 
be  successfiil;  that  they  should  raise  up  a  new 
church  upon  those  new  principles,  which  should 
become  permanent,  and  proceed,  with  various 
fortune,  encountering  much  opposition  and  adver- 
sity; but,  in  the  main,  advancing  through  all 
ages  and  nations,  triumphantly  surmounting  all 
difficulties,  until  it  should  at  length  become  the 
only  religion  of  the  world,  and  comprise,  within 
its  amiable  and  holy  brotherhood,  all  nations. 

Now,  these  being  the  general  terms  and  predic-  J^'^'J^fc.*"' 
tions  respecting  the  church  under  its  new  form, 
we  are  all  competent  to  decide  how  far  they  are 
fulfilled  in  the  actual  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Has  there  existed,  from  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  down  to  the  present,  such  a  society, 
considering  itself  a  continuation  of  the  ancient 
church,  possessing  its  determinate  and  charac- 
teristic features,  but  adopting  a  different  form 
of  worship,  and  with  many  additional  principles, 
but  the  object  of  which,  as  a  distinct  society, 
has  been  the  same,  as  well  as  its  witness  for  God 
and  its  treatment  by  the  world  ? 

Assuredly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  these 


tiont. 
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i?^^-.  yii  points.  There  has  been  a  constant  incorporation 
of  Christian  believers;  that  is,  a  church  united 
together,  on  the  strictest  terms  of  brotherhood, 
under  a  common  and  supreme  authority,  recog- 
nized alike  by  all,  professing  a  common  &ith, 
meeting  for  acts  of  religious  worship,  and  making 
a  common  cause,  while  they  have  been  all  along 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  their  religion,  by  the 
specific  form  of  their  &ith,  and  by  the  high  and 
sublime  hopes  they  have  professed  to  ground 
upon  their  faith. 

I5'nu?JS'in      Such  a  church  does  exist,  at  the  present  time. 

another  runn.  j^  is  widcly  extcuded.     In  some  respects  it  is 

diversified,  and  characterized  by  sectional  diffe- 
rences ;  but  it  is  identical  in  all  its  leading  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines,  and  in  every  thing  that 
concerns  this  ailment.  Its  history  answers 
most  accurately  to  the  descriptions  and  prophe- 
cies going  before  concerning  it,  in  the  sacred 
volume. 
fZ^Z^  Could  any  authority,  but  a  divine  one,  have 
ventured  to  foretel  the  existence,  and  character, 
and  perpetuity  of  such  a  body,  its  constitution, 
its  unity  of  principle  and  spirit,  its  relative  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  mankind  at  lai^e,  its  progres- 
sive advancement,  its  fluctuations  and  corruptions^ 
its  indestructible  vitality,  and  its  propagation 
among  all  nations,  if  there  had  not  existed  a 
divine  foresight  of  its  history,  and  both  a  divine 
promise  and  a  divine  power  to  sustain  and  pre- 
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serve  it!     It   is  a  marvellous  fact,   that   there  ^/^f[:_^}i 
should  have   been    a   church   at   all,    when   we 
consider,  that   the  truths  and   principles  which 
constituted  it,  do  not  arise,  and  never  did  arise, 
spontaneously  in  the  human  heart.     If  its  origin, 
in  the  first  instance,  could  be  traced  to  natural 
reason,  why  did  not  similar  churches  arise,  where 
reason  was  left  wholly  to  itself?     Why  does  not 
the  history  of  the  various  nations  present  similar 
instances  of  the  origination  and  perpetuation  of 
the  same  principles,  and  the  same  succession  of 
persons  prepared  to  defend  and  maintain  them? 
No   such    cases   occur   in    the  history   of  other 
nations,  unblessed  by  revelation.     No  such  great 
and  undeniable  principles  of  morals  and  religion 
appear  elsewhere ;  which,  viewed  simply  as  a  fact, 
we  thi^k,  clearly  proves,  that  reason  and  nature 
did  not  originate  such  a  profession,  and  did  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  lead  to  the  separation  of  such 
a  particular  body  of  professors,  as  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  Antediluvian,  the  Mosaic,  and  the 
Christian  churches.   Its  origination  can  be  ascribed 
to  no  cause  but  the  influence  of  revelation,  and  its 
perpetuation  can  be  accounted  nothing  less  than 
a  continued  miracle,  performed  against  the  course 
of  corrupt  and  depraved  nature.     For  all  the  na- 
tions of  mankind,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
church,  which  held  the  traditionary,  or  the  written 
law  of  revelation,   fell  early  into  idolatry,  and 
lost  entirely  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.     All 
the  earth,  except  the  single  nation  of  the  Jews, 
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LBCT,  VI.  presented  nothing  but  superstition  and  darkness; 
and  though  the  Jews  were  often  invaded,  and  over- 
run by  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  yet  they  were 
never  altogether  overcome  by  the  tide  of  desola- 
tion;  but  their  partial  defections  were  always 
visited  by  such  temporal  judgments  and  such 
reforming  measures,  as  effectually  led  to  the 
restoration  of  the  purer  principles  and  worship  of 
their  ancestors. 

Thus  we  may  say,  looking  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  church's  existence,  which  runs 
parallel  with  time  itself,  it  has  outlived  all  its 
enemies,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  whom  has 
always  found  a  grave  in  the  quarrel.  The  mise- 
rable confession  of  Julian,  ^*  O,  Galilean,  thou 
hast  conquered  me,"  is  applicable  to  all  its  ad- 
versaries. 
BiTthf  "IJ^  Let  it  be  supposed,  what  the  whole  current  of 
diction.  revelation  shows,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
that  the  continued,  unbroken  existence  of  the 
church  was  foretold  or  presumed,  (one  or  the 
other  must  be  granted,)  and,  in  either  case,  the 
only  question  we  have  to  answer,  in  order  to 
verify  the  general  truth  of  revelation,  is,  does 
the  feet,  as  attested  by  all  history,  answer  to  the 
express  or  implied  prediction?  Has  the  church 
ever  been  extinct?  Assuredly  it  has  not  It 
has  been  a  real  phoenix,  arising  frequently  from 
its  own  ashes.  It  has  been,  we  confess,  reduced 
to  many  straits,  but  never  utterly  cut  off.  Its 
enemies  have  often  made  preparations  to  celebrate 
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its  final   obsequies,  and  sing  its  requiem.     But  lbct.  vi. 
it  has   started  into  newness   of  life,   risen,   and 
come  forth,  even  from  its  grave,  to  the  confusion 
and  dismay  of  all  its  foes.     It  still  lives,  and 
proves  more  beautiful  and  vigorous  than  ever. 
The  church  has  experienced  various  changes,  viciMitudei 

^  o      '  enhance  the 

and  witnessed  feariiil  scenes  of  trial,  but  survived  p'**^- 
them  all.  Her  sun  has  been  often  beclouded, 
but  has  never  gone  down.  Her  lamp  has  burnt 
dim,  and  sometimes  in  a  sepulchre,  but  it  has 
never  expired.  Her  interests  have  resembled  the 
tide,  which,  while  it  recedes  firom  one  shore,  rises 
upon  another.  It  has  often  been  near  extinction, 
but  yet  has  never  suffered  it. 

When  Noah  and  his  family  were  shut  up  in 
the  ark,  all  the  piety  of  the  earth,  the  promises 
of  God,  and  the  hopes  of  the  church,  were  identi- 
fied with  a  single  family.  Again,  when  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  take  Isaac,  his  only  son,  and 
when  he  lifted  his  hand,  at  the  bidding  of  God, 
to  slay  the  seed,  in  whom,  alone,  the  promise 
could  be  fulfilled,  the  succession  of  believers,  and 
of  the  church,  was  all  but  suspended.  In  the 
land  of  Egypt,  when  the  decree  of  the  king  went 
forth  to  slay  all  the  male  children,  and  there 
was  but  a  step  between  the  Israelites  and  utter 
extermination,  and  no  probable  or  human  means 
appeared  of  preventing  the  decree  from  taking 
efiect  to  its  utmost  extent,  then  the  hour  of  deli- 
verance approached.  Not  less  memorable  was 
the  crisis,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  chosen 
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'-^^T'  V''  people  lay  between  the  army  of  Pharaoh  pur- 
suing, and  the  impassable  Red  Sea  before  them, 
shut  in  by  apparent  destruction,  both  before  and 
behind ;  then  their  preservation  demonstrated  the 
immutability  of  the  divine  word,  the  inviolability 
of  the  church  of  God. 

Again,  we  behold  the  singular  accomplishment 
of  Scripture,  when  they  were  enslaved  in  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  We  further  trace  the 
critical  situation  of  the  church,  when  Haman, 
and  the  king  at  Shushan,  had  determined  upon 
the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews,  had  fixed  the  day, 
and  prepared  the  commission  to  all  the  gover- 
nors throughout  the  provinces.  But  this  only 
proved  another  occasion  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  God,  and  the  signal  overthrow  </ 
their  enemies. 

We  would  put  it  to  every  unbeliever,  in  the 
first  place,  to  account,  upon  any  human  principles, 
for  the  existence  of  a  distinct  and  united  firater- 
nity,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  down  to  the 
present ;  existing,  too,  in  a  state  of  sufiering,  self- 
denial,  and  alienation  from  the  world  and  its  wap; 
and  then  we  might  further  call  upon  him  to  ac- 
count for  the  coincidence  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  history  of  this  society,  with  the  book  which  au- 
thorizes its  incorporation,  and  professes  to  foretel 
its  existence,  and  even  its  minute  history,  through 
all  the  amazing  lapse  of  time  during  which  it 
has  been  preserved  in  the  world.  Evidently  the 
Scripture  has  been  constantly  fulfilling,  in  the 
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most  remarkable  manner,  in  this  society,  and  is  i^ect\_vi. 
so  at  the  present  time,  both  in  its  continued 
existence,  its  troubles  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, its  conflicts  and  triumphs,  its  corruptions 
and  reformations,  its  decline  and  advancement. 
But  I  pass  on  now  to  notice. 

Secondly :  The  sacred  word  presents  its  en-  i'««"«r  cir. 
larged  picture  of  the  church  under  diflFerent  **'•**• '**""**• 
lights.  There  is  this  feature  running  through  the 
whole  of  its  descriptions  and  predictions; — it  is 
represented  as  exposed  to  severe  suffering  and 
external  hostility,  whether  under  its  national  form 
of  Judaism,  or  under  Christianity.  It  is  to  be 
hated,  persecuted,  oppressed,  and,  I  might  even 
say,  slain  perpetually,  by  the  world.  Was  it 
not  singular,  that  this  should  be  foreseen,  and 
that  an  institution,  so  peaceful  in  its  nature,  so 
strictly  spiritual  in  all  its  ends,  should  excite 
this  enmity,  and  rouse  all  the  malignity  and 
power  of  the  world  to  destroy  it  ? 

It  is,  moreover,  represented,  that  its  enemies  AdYersHie* 

and  corrap< 

should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  successful ;  should  '*""•• 
prevail,  sometimes  almost  to  its  extinction,  but 
never  be  allowed  entirely  to  crush  it;  for  that, 
when  brought  to  its  lowest  ebb,  it  should  revive, 
and  proceed  on  its  course,  undismayed  by  all 
the  terror  and  might  of  its  foes,  yea,  braving  all 
their  malignity,  and  evincing"  an  irrepressible 
virtue,  a  mysterious  renovating  efficiency,  arising, 
as  if  from  the  dead,  again  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  tnie  religion  with  increasing  success. 
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^^^'  vj'  till  they  should  triumph  over  all  opposition,  and 
subjugate  all  mankind  to  their  sway. 

Therefore-  Now,  have  uot  these  particulars  been  verified, 
in  a  manner  truly  astonishing?  Have  not  the 
causes  to  which  all  the  corruptions  and  declen- 
sions, and  most  of  the  sufferings  of  the  church, 
were  attributed  in  prophecy,  actually  appeared 
in  history  ?  There  were  times,  under  the  Jewish 
form  of  the  church,  when  the  nation,  to  a  great 
extent,  revolted  or  apostatized  from  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  ancient  faith;  or  when  they 
incorporated  idolatrous  and  human  forms  with 
the  divine  religion  of  Moses,  and  thereby  brought 
exemplary  visitations  upon  themselves.  But  there 
were  always  a  few  that  retained  their  integrity, 
and  became  witnesses  for  God  and  for  the  truth; 
so  that  the  pure  system  was  never  lost,  and  never 
entirely  forsaken. 

!^«V«iinc"  There  were  periods,  when  both  these  events 
seemed  impending,  if  not  actually  come;  but, 
when  times  of  reformation  dawned,  then  the  sacred 
books  were  brought  forth  by  those  few  faithful 
believers,  who  had  concealed  them  as  hidden 
treasures,  and  though  each  had  thought  that  he 
alone  was  left,  Abdiel  like, 

<'  faithiiil  found 
Among  the  faithless ;  faithful  only  he 
Among  innumerable  false ;" 

yet,  when  the  days  of  prosperity  arrived,  many 
appeared  openly  as  witnesses  for  God  and  his 
truth,  who  had   never  diverged   from   the  pre* 
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scribed  form  of  worship,  nor  bowed  the  knee  to  lbct.  vi. 
a  £Eilse  or  strange  god,  nor  abandoned  the  pro- 
mises and  hopes  of  their  fathers. 

Has  not  the  actual  history  of  the  church  been  Jjjjfjj^jj, 
strikingly  similar  under  the  christian  constitu- "****^' 
tion?  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  those  particular 
views,  which  are  familiar  to  all,  but  I  will  allude 
to  the  general  fact,  so  fully  ascertained  in  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world,  since  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  there  has  been  a  Christian 
church,  that  it  has  been  severely  oppressed  by 
heathen  and  worldly  princes,  corrupted  by  many 
professed  friends,  retarded  by  many  human  addi- 
tions, inventions,  and  incumbrances;  but  yet  it 
has  continued  unto  this  day,  it  has  withstood 
all  oppression,  it  has  revived  and  reformed  itself 
without  the  intervention  of  any  new  revelation, 
and  its  present  state  affords  a  most  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  sacred  writings. 

Many  infidels  have  taken  upon  them  to  show,  inndei  .t- 
that  there  was  nothing  very  extraordmary  m  the  "pjjjj^  "• 
spread  of  Christianity.  Gibbon  says,  "  it  grew 
"  up  in  silence  and  obscurity ;"  and  yet  adds, 
what  involves  a  decided  contradiction  of  his  own 
statement,  that  "  it  derived  new  vigour  from 
'^  opposition,  and  finally  erected  the  triumphant 
''  banners  of  the  cross  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
^^  Capitol."  *  It  is,  indeed,  a  hard  task  to  account 
for  the  progress  of  Christianity  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  infidelity.     Instead  of  sile7ice  and  obscu- 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xv. 
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i^BCT.  VI.  rity^  it  was  always  open  and  public ;  it  met  witli 
as  severe  opposition  in  its  earliest  in&ncy  as  at 
any  subsequent  period.  There  was  no  obscurity 
when  the  decree  of  Herod  went  forth  to  slay  all 
the  male  children  under  two  years  of  age.  There 
was  no  silence  or  obscurity  when  Jesus  Christ 
appeared  in  the  temple,  traversed  the  land,  and 
proclaimed  his  doctrine  on  the  mountain-tops. 
There  was  just  as  little  when  the  disciples,  after 
his  death,  boldly  declared  to  the  national  council, 
"  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard ;"  and  surely  the  commission  they 
received  from  their  Master,  "  Preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,"  and  "  teach  all  nations,  be- 
ginning  at  Jerusalem,"  savoumi  as  Uttle  of  ^ecy 
and  silence  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

SuiJe!"'*'*  ^^*  ^^  fruitless  and  absurd  are  all  the  attempts 
of  unbelievers  to  account  for  the  early  progress 
and  splendid  triumphs  of  the  Christian  church! 
The  task  has  outmatched  all  their  sophistry,  and 
baffled  all  their  learning.  But,  supposing  their 
statement  true,  as  to  the  manner  and  the  means, 
yet  there  is  this  fact  that  can  neither  be  ex- 
plained nor  denied;  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Christianity  exhibited,  the  unquestionable  fulfil- 
ment of  promises  and  prophecies.  If  the  fact 
itself,  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  Christian  church, 
were  ever  so  simple  and  natural,  yet  it  becomes 
a  proof  of  divine  inspiration,  when  it  can  be 
shown,  that  it  was  foretold  long  before,  both  by 
Christ  and  by  the  ancient  projihets.      The  Old 
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Testament,  kept  by  the  enemies  of  the  new  doc-  ^^^^'  ^^ 
trine  and  new  church,  and  deposited  at  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  several  centuries  before 
Christianity  arose,  foretold  the  introduction  of 
the  Gentiles  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and 
described  that  as  the  special  age  of  glory  and 
extension  to  the  church.  Nothing  but  divine 
power  can  be  supposed  adequate  to  have  pro- 
duced and  maintained,  under  such  a  succession, 
such  a  fluctuation  of  circumstances,  in  so  many 
difierent  and  dissimilar  nations,  the  identity  of 
the  Christian  &ith,  and  the  observance  of  its 
ordinary  duties.  This  Christian  fraternity  has 
been  assailed  in  every  possible  way,  and  has  been 
reduced  within  a  little  of  extermination ;  but  it 
never  has  been  extinct ;  and  are  we  not,  then,  on 
this  ground,  warranted  to  infer,  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Almighty  is  in  it  ?  May  we  not  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  an  instance  of  a  religion 
that  has  been  preserved  so  long,  and  under  cii*- 
cumstances  so  unpropitious,  or  of  a  fraternity  so 
identical  in  its  principles,  its  practices,  and  its 
hopes,  through  all  generations  ?  No  parallel  can 
be  produced ;  none  even  approaching  to  it. 

Are  we  not,  then,  entitled  to  the  inference, 
that  these  particulars  of  the  church's  histpry, 
all  foretold  in  the  sacred  books,  in  their  precise 
order,  and  verified  by  actual  experience,  furnish 
an  undeniable  proof  of  the  veracity  and  divinity 
of  that  word  which  represents  the  church  as  a 
bush  burning  with  fire,  yet  never  consumed  ? 
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^^^'  ^''       Thirdly.  In  connexion  with  these  views  we  are 
STwSridY''*"  entitled  to  reinforce  our  general  argument,  by 
lhrchu?c*hr''  observing,  that  the  sacred  word  expressly  speaks 
of  the  extensive  combination  of  human  wisdom, 
power,  and  skill  against  the  church  of  God.    And 
it  is  a  notorious  &ct,  with  which   all  are  ac- 
quainted, that,  generally,  the  greatest  men  in  the 
world  have  been  opposed  to  the  church ;  men  of 
the  greatest  learning,  talent,  and  genius.     The 
men  of  power  and  authority,  and  in  the  greatest 
multitudes,  have  been  its  decided  and  implacable 
enemies.     That  it  should  be  able  to  exist  under 
such  a  combination  of  all  that  is  great  and  mighty 
in  human  nature  arrayed   against  it,  while  its 
friends  have  often  been  inconsiderable,  weak,  and 
few,  is  a  moral  miracle  on  a  large  scale,  and  a 
miracle  continued  and  prolonged,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  from  age  to  age. 
wJISTof*'        ^^  ^^^  respect  it  is  strange,  that  the  church 
oppo.uion.    ^f  Q^  should  have  enemies  at  all ;    especiaUy 

when  we  consider  what  it  is,  and  why  it  is.  Can 
there  be  any  thing  to  justify  the  enmity  of  the 
world  against  pure  morality  and  enlightened 
piety?  And  then,  when  it  is  remembered  with 
what  malignity  tliis  conflict  has  been  prosecuted, 
and  that  there  is  no  personal  reason  why  wicked 
men  should  hate  the  righteous  and  religious,  and 
that  there  never  was  any  personal  or  national 
quarrel  carried  on  with  such  deep-seated  and  im- 
placable enmity ;  and,  again,  when  it  is  observed, 
that  this  warfare  should  be  carried   on   through 
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all  the  successive  generations  of  the  church  of  ^^^'  ^'- 
God,  commencing  with  Cain,  and  running  pa- 
rallel with  the  duration  of  the  church;  that  not 
all  the  blood  shed  in  the  quarrel  should  in  the 
least  degree  mitigate  the  world's  enmity;  that 
not  all  the  efforts  of  peace-makers;  that  not  all 
the  considerations  which  reason  and  fear,  or  the 
threatenings  of  Scripture  can  supply,  could  ever 
subdue  the  enmity  or  unite  the  parties;  and, 
further,  that,  in  this  contention,  there  has  been 
manifested  a  consciousness  that  the  world  was  all 
the  time  on  the  ill-fated  side,  to  which  defeat 
and  disaster  must  inevitably  cleave,  so  that  these 
enemies,  all  along,  have  appeared  to  betray  a 
consciousness  of  the  impossibility  of  success,  and 
have  been  more  afraid  of  the  church  of  Christ 
than  able  to  destroy  it.  Surely,  in  this,  there  are 
evidences  enough  of  fatuity  and  wilful  malignity 
on  the  side  of  its  foes.  For  it  has  long  since  been 
manifest,  that  opposition  was  unavailing,  and  yet, 
ever  and  anon,  the  world  has  renewed  the  war- 
fare, and  rushed  upon  destruction  and  disgrace. 
But,  in  all  this,  prophecy  has  received  a  clear 
fulfilment.  For  it  is  said,  even  by  opponents, 
**  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob, 
and  no  divination  against  Israel:  for,  from  this 
time,  it  shall  be  said,  What  hath  God  wrought  ? 
No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall 
prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  riseth  up  against 
thee,  in  judgment,  thou  shalt  condemn." 

We  might  refer  to  the  memorable  instances,  i»'  f»i'nf<- 
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^^^^-  ^^'  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  oppressions 
of  the  Israelites,  when  God  said,  "  I  have  seen,  1 
have  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people,  that  are  in 
Egypt  ;'*  and  to  which  reference  was  again  made, 
when  it  was  said,  "  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom, 
Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee."  We  might  show 
how  the  army  of  Sennacherib  was  destroyed  for 
the  sake  of  delivering  the  church ;  we  might  refer 
to  the  history  of  the  proud  monarch  of  Babylon, 
and  detail  the  circumstances  of  his  overthrow  by 
Cyrus,  and  show  how  this  stranger  was  made  a 
deliverer  of  the  oppressed,  and  an  instrument  of 
restoring  and  reviving  the  decayed  church,  though 
he  knew  not  the  God  of  Israel.  We  might  fur- 
ther show,  how  the  curse  of  God  evidently  cleaves 
to  those  that  oppose  his  cause ;  how  it  sometimes 
consumes  secretly,  like  a  concealed  pestilence,  and 
sometimes  openly,  like  the  thunderbolt  and  the 
earthquake;  how  it  scathes,  in  an  instant,  the 
power  that  resists,  as  by  the  omnipotence  of  an 
invisible  avenger,  and  sweeps  away,  with  resist- 
less desolation,  the  armies  of  the  adversaries. 
There  was  Herod,  that  vexed  the  church  in  the 
apostles'  days ;  he  was  eaten  alive  of  worms  that 
bred  in  his  own  flesh.  There  was  Judas,  who 
betrayed  the  innocent  blood  of  his  holy  Master. 
There  was  the  earthquake  at  Philippi,  when  the 
apostles  were  imprisoned ;  and  there  was  the  per- 
secuting Saul  of  Tarsus,  smitten  to  the  ground 
and  afilicted  with  blindness.  The  Jews,  too,  in 
the  infatuation  of  their  rage,  when  they  re^sted 
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the  claims  of  the  Messiah,  said,  "  His  blood  be  ^»cT'  v'- 
upon  us  and  upon  our  children ;"  and  how  fear- 
fully has  the  imprecation  been  realized  in  their 
heavy  and  unparalleled  sufferings  from  that  very 
age  to  the  present ! 

The  predictions,  before  noticed,  referred  partly  JJ;|;*^J|;j2iJ 
to  the  church  in  its  ancient,  and  partly  in  its  new  **^  *****'*''' 
form.  Have  they  been  all  verified?  Have  no 
combinations  of  men  availed  against  the  Christian 
church  ?  Have  no  counsels  formed  against  it  pros- 
pered and  been  consummated?  Have  no  kings 
been  able,  with  their  armies,  or  their  laws,  or 
dreadful  penalties,  to  exclude  Christianity,  and 
exterminate  the  Christians?  Certainly  not!  all 
has  been  unavailing. 

The  church  has  been  like  the  sun  in  the  midst 
of  the  firmament,  often  defaced  by  clouds  and 
storms,  but  nothing  has  been  able  permanently 
to  quench  its  light,  or  impede  its  course.  There 
we  may  now  see  it,  shining  more  brightly,  rising 
more  gloriously,  and  extending  its  beams  more 
widely  than  ever.  It  now  bids  defiance  to  all  its 
enemies,  and  is  going  forth  in  the  most  glorious 
and  benignant  triumph,  secure  from  all  oppo- 
sition. It  is  an  oft-repeated  prediction,  that  all 
the  combined  counsel,  power,  and  wisdom  of  men 
to  destroy  it  should  fail.  Has  it  not  been  so? 
And  has  is  not  been  so  without  any  counsel,  or 
wisdom,  or  power,  on  the  part  of  the  church  itself? 
May  we  not  say,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
weak  or  exposed,  than  the  whole  body  of  the 
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LECT.  VL  people  of  God,  especially  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation ?  For  there  has  been  no  general  con- 
cert or  combination  of  the  friends  of  Christianity 
against  their  enemies,  in  the  way  of  counter. 
scheming,  or  of  combined  effort.  There  have 
been  some  large  sections  of  the  Christian  body, 
in  which  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  and  proper 
to  employ  human  power  s^ainst  human  power, 
human  policy  against  human  policy ;  but  where- 
ever  this  has  been  the  case,  it  has  conspicuously 
failed ;  and  it  has  thus  always  appeared  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  the  church  to  commit  its  cause  entirely 
to  the  hands  of  its  divine  Lord  and  head,  and 
leave  him  to  confound  all  the  machinations  of  its 
enemies.  The  counsels  of  the  wicked  against  it, 
and  the  power  of  all  its  foes,  are,  as  the  elements 
of  nature,  wholly  under  his  divine  control. 

What  has  been  more  conspicuous  in  history 
than  the  utter  failure  of  all  attempts  made  against 
revealed  religion,  or  against  those  who  sincerely 
profess  it?  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  some  cases, 
and  to  some  local  extent,  the  opposition  has  been 
successful;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the  sword,  when 
used  recklessly,  destroys  those  that  are  exposed 
to  it.  But  there  has  been  this  extraordinary 
mystery  in  the  annals  of  the  church,  that  its 
times  of  severest  persecution  have  been  times  of 
the  greatest  spiritual  prosperity  and  success.  In 
those  seasons,  though  the  sword  has  availed 
against  the  persons  of  believers,  the  cause  of 
those  believers  has  always  been  advanced  by  their 
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sufferings.     The  force  of  the  truth  has  been  thus  lbct.  vl 
evinced ;  its  fragrance  has  been  more  extensively 
diffused  by  the  temporal  sufferings  of  its  advo- 
cates. 

I  am  entitled  here,  then,  again  to  ask,  can  any  The  ebarcb 

•        •!  A  invincible. 

thing  be  more  convincmg  and  satisfactory  than 
the  results  of  the  long-tried  opposition  against  the 
church  of  God  ?  does  it  not  appear  that  it  cannot 
be  suppressed ;  and  that,  because  God  is  in  it  of  a 
truth?  It  possesses  a  vitality  that  makes  it  in- 
dependent of  man,  and  secure  of  all  human  hos- 
tility. And,  if  so,  then  how  demonstrably  divine 
the  foundation  on  which  it  rests !  How  sure 
that  word  of  Scripture,  which  has  had  so  large, 
so  wonderful,  so  minute  an  accomplishment  in 
this  whole  history ! 

Fourthly.    It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  severe  du- 

■^  cipllne  fore- 

much  is  said  in  Scripture  concerning  the  disci- 

pline  which  God  would  exercise  upon  his  church ; 
as,  in  the  general,  that  its  state  should  be  one 
of  sharp  trial  and  corrective  chastisement.  You 
might  expect,  perhaps,  that  this  was  to  be  all 
confined  to  the  old  economy.  But  even  in  re- 
ference to  the  new,  we  read — "  in  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation ;"  "  he  that  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution ;"  "  if 
they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute 
you. 

Now  all  this  has  been,  and  is  still  fulfilling,  oopoaition 
Even  in  this  age,  when  so  much  of  external  oppo-  **'"**^- 
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i^BCT.  vi.  people  of  God,  especially  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation? For  there  has  been  no  general  con- 
cert or  combination  of  the  friaids  of  Christianity 
against  their  enemies,  in  the  way  of  counter- 
scheming,  or  of  combined  effort.  There  have 
been  some  large  sections  of  the  Christian  body, 
in  which  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  and  proper 
to  employ  human  power  against  human  power, 
human  policy  against  human  policy ;  but  where- 
ever  this  has  been  the  case,  it  has  conspicuously 
failed ;  and  it  has  thus  always  appeared  to  be  the 
wisdom  of  the  church  to  commit  its  cause  entirely 
to  the  hands  of  its  divine  Lord  and  head,  and 
leave  him  to  confound  all  the  machinations  of  its 
enemies.  The  counsels  of  the  wicked  against  it, 
and  the  power  of  all  its  foes,  are,  as  the  elements 
of  nature,  wholly  under  his  divine  control. 

What  has  been  more  conspicuous  in  history 
than  the  utter  failure  of  all  attempts  made  against 
revealed  religion,  or  against  those  who  sincerely 
profess  it?  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  some  cases, 
and  to  some  local  extent,  the  opposition  has  been 
successful;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  the  sword,  when 
used  recklessly,  destroys  those  that  are  exposed 
to  it.  But  there  has  been  this  extraordinaiy 
mystery  in  the  annals  of  the  church,  that  its 
times  of  severest  persecution  have  been  times  of 
the  greatest  spiritual  prosperity  and  success.  In 
those  seasons,  though  the  sword  has  availed 
against  the  persons  of  believers,  the  cause  of 
those  believers  has  always  been  advanced  by  their 
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sufferings.     The  force  of  the  truth  has  been  thus  lbct.  vi. 
evinced ;  its  fragrance  has  been  more  extensively 
diffiised  by  the  temporal  sufferings  of  its  advo- 
cates. 

I  am  entitled  here,  then,  again  to  ask,  can  any  The  ehnrch 
thing  be  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  than 
the  results  of  the  long-tried  opposition  against  the 
church  of  Grod  ?  does  it  not  appear  that  it  cannot 
be  suppressed ;  and  that,  because  God  is  in  it  of  a 
truth?  It  possesses  a  vitality  that  makes  it  in- 
dependent of  man,  and  secure  of  all  human  hos- 
tiKty.  And,  if  so,  then  how  demonstrably  divine 
the  foundation  on  which  it  rests !  How  sure 
that  word  of  Scripture,  which  has  had  so  large, 
so  wonderful,  so  minute  an  accomplishment  in 
this  whole  history ! 

Fourthly.   It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  s«^jj^  ^u. 
much  is  said  in  Scripture  concerning  the  disci-  * 
pline  which  Grod  would  exercise  upon  his  church ; 
as,  in  the  general,  that  its  state  should  be  one 
of  sharp  trial  and  corrective  chastisement.     You 
might  expect,  perhaps,  that  this  was  to  be  all 
confined  to  the  old  economy.     But  even  in  re- 
ference to  the  Tiew,  we  read — "  in  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation ;"  "  he  that  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution ;"    "  if 
they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute 

you;' 

Now  all  this  has  been,  and  is  still  falfiUine.  oppotuioD 

^  still  con- 
Even  in  this  age,  when  so  much  of  external  oppo-  ^'""•**- 
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^^^'  ^'-  sition  against  the  cause  of  Christianity  has  ceased, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  world  is  made 
nominally  of  the  church,  yet  it  is  still  true,  the 
spiritually  minded  are  despised,  contemned,  and 
ridiculed  in  every  possible  way  by  the  mere 
formalists,  and  by  that  large  class  of  professed 
believers,  but  real  and  practical  infidels,  who 
have  crept  into  the  church  of  Christ,  and  long 
worn  the  livery  of  Christians  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  ends. 

wiSofde-  '^^^^  leads  me  further  to  notice  the  feet,  that 
Hc^ed?""^""  Scripture  frequently  mentions  the  divisions  and 
disasters,  dissentions  and  strifes,  which  should 
exist  within  the  church  itself,  through  the  weak- 
ness and  sinfulness  of  its  members,  a  source  of 
evil  which  must,  in  reference  to  any  other  insti- 
tution, but  one  divinely  founded,  have  proved 
its  utter  ruin  and  extinction,  but  which  has 
always  been  over-ruled  for  the  most  important 
benefits  and  advantages.  This  evil  appears,  to 
human  intelligence,  more  serious  and  alarming 
than  all  the  external  opposition  of  declared  ene- 
mies. Yet  has  it  been  made  the  means,  both 
of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  written  woid, 
of  exciting  the  vigilance  of  the  church  over  its 
moral  principles,  and  the  practices  of  its  membeis, 
and  of  supplying  an  evidence  to  the  world  of 
the  incorruptness  and  perfection  of  the  sacred 
document,  which  could  not  have  been  given  by 
the  church  alone,  nor  afforded,  if  it  had  always 
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remained  in  a  state  of  entire  agreement  within  lbct.  vl 
itself. 

It  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  all  the  great  JJj^«"'y 
corruptions  and  apostasies  of  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  while  they  continued  the  sole  church,  were 
subjects  of  clear  prediction.  To  this  all  their 
prophets  are  witness.  The  sufferings  of  many 
of  them,  on  account  of  these  predictions,  and 
especially  for  their  fearless  denunciations  of  divine 
judgments  on  the  princes  and  heads  of  the  nation, 
sufficiently  attest  the  reality  of  such  predictions, 
and  confirm  the  argument  we  are  now  handling. 
And,  as  to  the  Christian  church,  it  is  not  less 
certain,  that  the  frequent  divisions  and  disasters 
were  all  foreseen ;  that  many  apostasies  have  been 
predicted ;  and  that  some  very  great  and  general 
defection  and  depravation  of  the  gospel-church 
was  foretold,  as  about  to  take  place,  even  in  those 
times  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic  age. 
None  can  read  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  of  the 
other  apostles,  without  being  convinced  of  the 
&ct,  that  great  desolations  and  divisions  were 
predicted,  and  the  punishment  of  them  as  clearly 
marked  out,  while  the  perpetuity  of  the  church, 
under  and  through  them  all,  with  its  subsequent 
reformation  and  final  universality,  are  as  decidedly 
foreshown. 

There  are  particular  instances  that  might  heYeHujojj^ 
named,  such  as  the  prophecy  of  Paul,  concerning 
the  mystery  of  iniquity,  which,  he  says,  "  does 
already  work,"  &c.     Another  instance  you  have, 

E    £ 


told. 
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^gcT.  VI.  in  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia.  Yet  the  continuance  of  the  church  is 
clearly  predicted,  and  even  corruption  and  apos- 
tasy, perfidy  and  persecution,  in  all  their  degrees, 
and  forms,  and  deadly  fruits,  are  represented  as 
altogether  powerless  against  the  church,  and 
against  the  honour  of  its  founder.  What  other 
society,  placed  under  such  circumstances,  could 
have  existed  and  preserved  its  c<mstitution,  all 
its  laws,  all  its  moral  features  and  principles, 
unchanged  ?  Even  its  professed  friends  have  often 
proved  its  greatest  foes,  and  laboured  to  under- 
mine and  overthrow  it.  The  gates  of  hell  or 
of  death  shall  not,  however,  prevail  against  it. 

iLrifiMU?e  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  then,  entitled  to  say,  that  its 
'*""*"''*"'' internal,  its  own  peculiar  history,  as  recording 
its  trials,  corruptions,  and  conflicts,  does  but  attest 
the  truth  of  that  sacred  word,  in  which  all  these 
evils,  and  the  effects  of  them,  are  clearly  and 
faithfully  pourtrayed?  It  is  quite  impossible, 
that  any  human  author  could  have  written  these 
descriptions  from  merely  speculating  upon  the 
casualties  of  the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest, 
from  all  this,  that  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
power  have  alike  been  presiding  over,  and  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Grod. 
Its  preserva-      Fifthly.  It  is  fuTtheT  to  bc  observed,  that  this 

tion  impliei  JO  ' 

inKeSw"**  society  has  been  maintained  on  principles  in- 
volving, in  human  nature,  the  exercise  of  a  high 
degree  of  self-denial,  or  in  direct  contravention 
and  violation  of  the  selfishness  of  mankind,  and 
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the  first  law  of  our  nature,  that  of  self-preserva-  ^^^'  v^- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  de- 
scribed, in  the  word,  of  the  state  of  those  persons 
composing  the  church,  as  subject  to  severe  trial 
and  suffering,  yet  it  is  clearly  represented,  that 
they  should  be  distinguished  by  the  preference 
they  would  uniformly  give  to  their  principles  and 
practices,  on  the  conviction  of  their  divine  autho- 
rity, though  involving,  frequently,  a  great  sacri- 
fice and  cost  of  worldly  and  personal  interests. 
And  though,  in  general,  they  were  to  pass  a  life 
of  suffering  and  conflict,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, designated,  generally,  by  the  militant 
state,  while  the  people  of  the  world  should  be 
rejoicing,  yet  it  is  no  less  clearly  signified,  that 
they  should  consider  themselves  the  only  blessed 
and  happy  people,  and  should  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  their  choice ;  so  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  wise  or  foolish,  such  should  be  the  fact, 
that  they  would,  like  Moses,  esteem  the  reproach 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of 
£g3rpt.  Such,  it  is  foreshown,  should  be  their 
attachment  to  their  religion,  to  their  Saviour, 
and  their  God,  that  they  would  deny  themselves, 
and  take  up  their  cross,  and  follow  Jesus;  that 
they  should  "  npt  fear  them  that  could  kill  the 
body,"  and  whose  power  could  extend  no  further ; 
but  should  "  account  it  all  joy,  when  they  fell  into 
divers  kinds  of  trials,  knowing  that  the  trial  of 
their  faith  was  much  more  precious  than  that  of 
gold." 

E  E  2 
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LBOT.  VL      It  is,  moreover  represented,  that,  under  and 
Triumph  of   after  all  these  trials,  their  end  should  be  satisfaction 

divioe  pnD*  ' 

cipi«,  in  the  ^j  peaice,  joy  and  triumph.  "  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace."  "  The  righteous  hath  hope  in 
his  death."  "  My  people  shall  never  be  ashamed," 
and  many  similar  scriptures.  Now,  assuming 
that  this  is  the  current  language  of  scripture 
upon  these  subjects,  I  would  appeal  to  those  who 
are  least  disposed  to  fiivour  Christianity  and  its 
professors,  whether  the  usual  end  of  believers,  who 
have  proved  themselves  consistent  and  sincere, 
is  not,  pre-eminently  J  joy,  and  peace,  and  cheerful 
hope?  The  gloom  of  the  death-bed  scene  is 
irradiated  by  a  light  shining  on  the  spirit,  and 
reflected  on  all  around.  There  may  be  trivial 
exceptions  to  be  accounted  for,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  general  principles  of  the  Bible, 
and  with  the  argument  here  pursued.  We  ask 
those  who  disbelieve,  is  not  the  end  of  this  people 
peace  and  joy?  Do  they  not  depart  from  this 
life  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  a  better,  and  uni- 
formly advise  those  that  surround  them  in  that 
solemn  moment,  to  follow  faithfully  in  the  same 
path?  Does  not  this  display  a  deep  and  com- 
placent consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  their 
choice,  and  the  excellency  of  their  portion  ?  For 
after  the  amplest  experience,  and  the  most  serious 
balancing  of  interests,  they  give  their  decided 
preference  to  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
hopes  of  immortality   it  inspires,   with   all  the 


CoDtnut  in 
the  c«ae  of 
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drawbacks  it  may  involve  as  to  this  life ;  and  they  ^^^^'  v'- 
admonish  those  dearest  to  their  hearts  to  make 
choice  of  the  same  portion. 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  those  who  reject 
Christianity  ?  Far  from  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  often  advise  those  they  most  love,  not  to  em- 
brace their  principles,  nor  imitate  their  conduct. 
The  uniform  darkness,  or  sometimes  misery  and 
despair,  frequently  the  conscious  shame  they  ex- 
perience in  their  end,  forms  altogether  a  fulfil- 
ment of  another  class  of  scriptures,  as  well  as  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  happy  experience  of  the 
people  of  God.  Whether  the  hopes  of  believers 
be  well  or  ill  founded,  does  in  no  way  alter  the 
fact ;  the  peace  and  joy  are  theirs,  the  fear  and 
shame  are  the  unbeliever's  portion;  and,  if  tliere 
is  nothing  to  come  after  death,  the  Christian  has 
still  the  advantage;  but,  if  there  is,  then  how 
immense  is  that  advantage ! 

We  may  brinff  these  observations  to  this  clear  Both  cuasn 
and  simple  result.  The  Bible  foretels  the  peaceful 
end  of  the  righteous,  and  says,  they  shall  have 
peace  and  hope;  it  does,  at  the  same  time,  and 
generally,  describe  the  unhappy  and  gloomy 
termination  of  a  sinful  life,  and  exhibits  un- 
behevers  and  the  wicked,  as  leaving  this  world 
under  alarming  apprehensions  of  futurity.  These 
things  are  realized  in  fact.  The  observations, 
which  all  may  have  made  on  death-bed  scenes, 
confirm  this  statement.  It  is  not  to  be  denied. 
1  am  satisfied  the  general  facts  cannot   be  in- 


shown. 
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^^^'  ^'-  validated  in  any  material  degree.  It  never  has 
been  attempted,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  deny 
them.  Although  they  have  been  the  subject  of 
profane  ridicule,  yet  I  know  not  that  it  has  ever 
been  argued  by  infidels,  that  their  principles 
afford  as  much,  or  indeed  any,  comfort  and  con- 
solation in  death.  They  could  not  sustain  the 
argument  for  a  moment,  if  they  were  to  attempt 
it ;  because  &cts,  on  both  sides,  are  strongly  and 
uniformly  opposed  to  them.  The  whole  case  is, 
indeed,  emphatically  described  in  one  short  sen- 
tence of  the  Bible,  against  which  they  can  advance 
neither  fisujt  nor  reasoning ;  "  The  wicked  is  driven 
away  in  his  wickedness ;  but  the  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  death." 

saminvy  oT      Thc  various  vicws  of  the  church  of  Grod,  which 

the  arKUDenU 

we  have  now  endeavoured  to  group  together,  have 
been  designed  to  show  that  there  has  been,  from 
the  earliest  date  of  time,  such  a  recognition  of  the 
true  God,  and  love  to  him,  as  is  still  extensively 
maintained.  That  the  unbroken  continuity,  and 
unquestionable  identity  of  this  religious  profesacHi, 
through  all  ages  and  natrons,  implies  a  divine 
revelation,  especially  when  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  church  has  existed,  are 
brought  into  account;  and,  further,  that  church 
history,  as  it  may  be  written  by  what  we  term 
profane  historians,  coincides  with  church  historyi 
as  it  was  previously  written  by  the  pen  of  inspi- 
ration ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  these  coincidences, 
singular  as  they  are,  and  stretching  out  through 
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all  time,  we  possess  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  jy^cr  vl 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  general  subject  is  closely  connected  with  Jj*  ^'^IJJJJY^; 
the  history  of  the  rejected  people,  which,  as  it""'^**""- 
bears  upon  the  Christian  evidence,  must  be  treated 
more  at  length  than  could  be  done  in  the  present 
Lecture.  The  validity  of  this  whole  argument, 
relating  to  the  church  of  God,  cannot  be  fully 
estimated  till  we  shall  have  considered  the  case 
of  the  Jews,  in  and  since  their  rejection.  It  will 
be  found  a  most  important  appendix  to  the  re- 
marks already  laid  before  you. 

This  branch  of  the  general  subject  I  purpose  to 
consider  in  our  next  Lecture;  and,  till  that  is 
delivered,  allow  me  to  request,  that  you  will  sus- 
pend your  opinion  of  the  whole  argument  relating 
to  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  the  church. 


LECTURE  VII. 


TUB  TBSTIMONT  OF  THB  SCKIPTirRBS  C0RCERKI90  THB 
RBJBCnOir  OF  THB  JBW8  FROM  THBIR  HIGH  AND  HO- 
HOURABLB  STATION  A8  THB  CHURCH  OF  GOD,  COHPARBD 
WITH  THBIR  SUBSBQUBlfT  HISTORY    AND    PRB8BNT  STATE. 


Revelation  refers  to  the  excision  of  the  Jews  and  their 
subsequent  state — The  Founder  of  Christianity  predicted 
the  fall  of  hb  nation — The  predictions  specified — Cer- 
tainty that  these  were  known  before  the  event — Greneral 
view  of  their  accomplishment — Specific  facts — Preser 
vation  of  the  race^  notwithstanding  their  calamities^— 
Attempts  to  preserve  the  temple  fimstrated — Total  ex- 
pulsion— Attempts  at  restoration — Ever  since  a  fallen 
people — Judgment  always  following  them — Marvel- 
lously preserved — Singular  retention  of  their  nationalitf 
— Arch  of  Titus — Protraction  of  the  exile — Discon- 
tinuance of  sacrifice — Isolation  from  other  natiooSj 
though  mixed  with  them — Fulfilment  of  pro{Aecies  bj 
Jeremiah  and  Amos — Their  numbers  appear  undimi- 
nished— Great  vicissitudes  of  the  nations  where  thej 
have  dwelt  —  No  parallel  case  —  Complete  separation 
from  Gentiles — Argument  for  the  inspiration  of  pro- 
phecy— Excision  of  the  Jews  coincident  with  the  origin 
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of  the  Christian  Church — Foresight  of  the  transition 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  it,  implies  inspiration 
— The  fact  of  the  transition  very  singular — The  history 
and  prophecy  viewed  together — Conclusion. 


The  subject  of  the  present  Lecture  stands  inti-  lkct.  vii. 
mately  connected  with  that  of  the  last,  and  may  coDDexion 
be  properly  considered  as  a  continuation  or  com-  ^^  ^^' 
pletion  of  the  remarks  we  designed  to  offer  upon  . 
the  general  history  of  the  church  or  people  of 
God. 
Though  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  institution  R«ve)ktion 

,  refers  to  Uie 

of  Chnstiamty,  the  divine  authority  of  Judaism  ?£*  jJwVlnd 
ceased,  yet  the  references  of  the  sacred  word  to  qnemliute. 
the  people  of  the  Jews,  not  being  limited  to  the 
date  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  national  excision, 
their  subsequent  statQ  and  history  will  supply 
some  important  and  interesting  verifications  of 
the  Scripture,  and  may,  therefore,  be  viewed  as 
a  necessary  appendix  to  the  history  of  the  church. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  concerning  the  first  Method  or 

*  ^  the  preicBt 

principles  on  which  we  propose  to  conduct  the  "«""*•■*• 
present  portion  of  our  argument.  We  shall, 
therefore,  merely  state  them  in  brief; — that  Chris- 
tianity did,  unquestionably,  originate  in  the  land 
of  the  Jews,  and  from  one  of  their  own  country- 
men; that  it  increased  rapidly,  and  extended 
itself,  in  a  comparatively  short  space,  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world ;  that  its  exten- 
sion was  mainly  effected  by  publishing  abroad  the 


nation. 
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LECT,  vii.  history,  and  repeating  the  memorable  sayings  of 
its  founder.  The  next  step  is  equally  clear; — that 
it  was  on  account  of  publishing  abroad  these 
narratives,  and  recounting  these  sayings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  disciples  became  generally  objects  of 
intense  hatred  to  their  own  countrymen,  and  of 
scorn  and  contempt  among  the  Gentile  nations. 

Fonnrierof        Jt  is  furthcT  undcniable,  that  the  founder  of 

Chrittmnity  ' 

f.Ti'^if'hu'*''  the  Christian  sect  did  utter  certain  speeches  and 
sayings,  openly,  before  friends  and  enemies,  which 
were  intended  to  be  understood,  and  were  under- 
stood by  all,  as  predictions  of  the  fate  of  his 
native  country:  and  it  is  still  further  clear,  that 
partly  on  account  of  these  sayings,  charged  against 
him,  and  neither  denied  nor  refuted,  he  was  pub- 
licly condemned  to  an  ignominious  end,  and  did 
actually  suffer  crucifixion.  These  open  sayings 
or  predictions  of  his,  seemed  to  them  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  national  religion,  by 
foretelling  its  destruction,  the  overthrow  of  their 
temple,  and  the  subjection  of  the  people  at  large 
to  fearful  calamities.  That  Christ  did  deliver 
such  predictions,  before  their  supposed  accomplish- 
ment, is  proved  by  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
made,  in  part,  the  ground  of  his  impeachment 
and  condemnation,  as  well  as  the  reasons  of  that 
renewed  hostility  which  the  preaching  of  his 
disciples  excited  aflter  his  death.  The  argument 
to  be  pursued  in  the  present  Lecture  will  be 
founded  on  these  undeniable  facts. 

uSni'^.'^d."       I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice,  more  particu- 
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larly,  what  these  predictions  were,  as  preparatory  lbct.  vu. 
to  the  argument  to  be  derived  from  the  subse- 
quent history  of  those  events,  which  are  deemed 
clear  and  palpable  verifications  or  fulfilments  of 
them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  well 
known  as  a  public  teacher  and  professed  prophet, 
of  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  de- 
livered the  following  discourse :  Mark  xiii.  1 — 10, 
"And  as  he  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his 
disciples  saith  unto  him,  Master,  see  what  manner 
of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here  !  and  Jesus 
answering  said  unto  him,  seest  thou  these  great 
buildings  ?  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon 
another  tibat  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  And  as 
he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the 
temple,  Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew 
asked  him  privately,  tell  us,  when  shall  these 
things  be?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  when  all 
these  things  shall  be  fulfilled  ?  And  Jesus  answer- 
ing them  began  to  say,  take  heed  lest  any  man 
deceive  you :  for  many  shall  come  in  my  name, 
^y^^gj  I  am  Christ;  and  shall  deceive  many. 
And  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  be  ye  not  troubled,  for  such  things  must 
needs  be,  but  the  end  shall  not  be  yet.  For 
nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom ;  and  there  shall  be  earthquakes 
in  divers  places,  and  there  shall  be  famines  and 
troubles:  these  are  the  beginnings  of  sorrows. 
But  take  heed  to  yourselves;  for  they  shall  de- 
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LBCT.  viL  liver  you  up  to  the  councils ;  and  in  the  syna- 
gogues ye  shall  be  beaten;  and  ye  shall  be 
brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for 
a  testimony  against  them.  And  the  gospel  must 
first  be  published  among  all  nations."  (Ver. 
14 — 20,)  "  But  when  ye  shall  see  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not,  (let  him 
that  readeth  understand,)  then  let  them  that  be 
in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains :  and  let  him  that 
is  on  the  housetop  not  go  down  into  the  house, 
neither  enter  therein,  to  take  any  thing  out  of 
his  house:  and  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not 
turn  back  for  to  take  up  his  garment — And  pray 
that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter.  For  in 
those  days  shaU  be  afliiction,  such  as  was  not 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  which  God 
created,  unto  this  time,  neither  shall  be."  The 
discourse  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
and  embraces  many  other  particulars. 

objeetioD.  To  meet  an  objection  which  may  here  be 
started,  tliat  these  were  only  private  communica- 
tions, and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  were 
delivered  before  the  events  transpired;  I  would 
observe,  that  they  refer  to  other  sayings  and 
discourses  delivered  openly  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple;  that  they  formed  one  principal  reascm  of 
tlie  general  enmity  excited  against  Christ,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  private  commu- 
nications ;  and  that,  though  they  contain  a  (uUer 
prediction  than  wa^  delivered  on  other  occasions, 
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of  the  destruction  coming  upon  the  city  and  state  ^^^'  ^"' 
of  the  Jews,  yet  they  diflTer  only  in  explicitness, 
and  in  some  special  directions  addressed  to  his 
immediate  disciples.     There  were  other  discourses  o»i»er  and 

A  more  public 

delivered  to  large  bodies  of  the  people,  and  in  the  ^"^^^ 
presence  of  the  priests,  which  are  of  the  same 
general  character.  For  we  find  Christ  speaking 
thus,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  29 — 39,  "  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites !  because  ye 
build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous.  And  say,  if  we  had 
been  in  the  days  of  our  &thers,  we  would  not 
have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of 
the  prophets.  Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto 
yourselves,  that  ye  are  the  children  of  those  that 
killed  the  prophets.  Fill  ye  up  the  measure  of 
your  &thers.  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of 
vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of 
hell?  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you  pro- 
phets, and  wise  men,  and  scribes.  And  some  of 
them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify;  and  some  of 
them  ye  shall  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and 
persecute  from  city  to  city ;  that  upon  you  may 
come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth, 
firom  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood 
of  Zacharias  son  of  Barrachias,  whom  ye  slew 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  Verilj/  I  say 
unto  yauj  all  these  things  shall  come  upon  this 
generation.  O !  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are 
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LECT.  Yii.  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not! 
Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate ;  for 
I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth, 
till  ye  shall  say,  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  Some  time  before  this, 
when  he  was  making  a  public,  and  for  him  a 
very  unusual,  entry  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  when  a  great  multitude  were  in  the  height 
of  exultation,  it  is  recorded,  (Luke,  chap.  lix. 
41 — 44,)  "  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he 
beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now 
they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall 
come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast 
a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round, 
and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee 
even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone 
upon  another;  because  thou  knewest  not  the  time 
of  thy  visitation." 

Again,  after  his  trial  and  condemnation,  which 
were  founded  partly  on  a  conftised  and  perverted 
statement,  gathered  out  of  his  various  predictions, 
concerning  his  own  resurrection,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  as  they  were  leading  him  away 
to  crucifixion,  Luke  says,  chap,  xxiii.  27 — 31, 
'^  And  there  followed   bim  a   great  company  of 
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people,  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed  and  lkct.  vii. 
lamented  him:  but  Jesus,  turning  unto  them, 
said,  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me, 
but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children. 
For,  behold,  the  days  are  coming,  in  the  which 
they  shall  say,  blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the 
wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  that  never 
gave  suck.  Then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the 
mountains,  fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hills,  cover  us." 
There  are  also  numerous  allusions  to  the  calami-  other  .uo- 

^  sions  t«)  the 

ties  coming  upon  the  Jewish  nation  in  other  parts  iXniuei^ 
of  our  Lord*s  history.  Several  of  the  parables  were 
expressly  designed  to  predict  and  represent  the 
same  things ;  and,  by  the  anger  and  exasperation 
which  they  excited  in  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  listened  to  them,  appear  to  have  been  so 
understood.  It  would,  I  conceive,  be  needless 
to  enter  further  into  citations  upon  these  points. 
It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  Christ  did  speak 
openly,  upon  many  occasions,'  and  with  singular 
emphasis  and  explicitness,  concerning  the  impend- 
ing national  calamities ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain, 
that  these  sayings  were  the  occasion  of  much  of 
the  enmity  against  him ;  and  further,  that,  if  he 
spake  at  all,  it  must  have  been  long  prior  to 
any  appearance  or  probability  of  the  events  fore- 
told. 

It  miffht  also  be  shown  here,  that  three  out  of  certaimy 

D  '  that  thr  pre- 

the  four  gospels  were  written,  and  had  obtained  ilnolJ^brfor* 
a  wide  circulation,  before  the  great  catastrophe 
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LECT.  viT.  befel  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  *  that  the  existmce 
and  belief  of  these  predictions  formed  the  very 
reason  which  had  induced  the  Christian  believers 
to  quit  the  city;  and  also  explain  the  otherwise 
inexplicable  fact,  that  they  alone  should  have 
escaped  the  calamities  of  the  siege.  So  that,  had 
the  predictions  been  introduced  into  those  gospels 
subsequently,  it  could  not  have  escaped  detection ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive,  that  such  interpolations 
could  have  been  in  any  way  practicable  after  the 
books  were  in  general  use. 
^rS^l^  B^t  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any 
m^u  minute  and  lengthened  examination  of  these  pre- 
dictions, and  their  accomplishment  We  may 
proceed,  at  once,  to  observe,  that  about  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  a  war  commenced 
against  the  Jews,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero.  This  war  was  prosecuted,  first,  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  afterwards  by  Titus,  his  son,  and  lasted, 
altogether,  four  years  and  four  months.  After 
it  had  been  continued  about  two  years,  Vespasian 
was  called  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his  son 
had  charge  of  continuing  and  completing  the 
siege.  He  finally  took  Jerusalem,  after  it  had  en- 
dured unparalleled  horrors,  about  the  seventieth 
year  of  Christ,  or  nearly  thirty-eight  after  his 
death,  and  in  direct  conformity  with  his  words, 

*  The  evidence  of  this  publicity  was  so  clear,  that  the 
first  enemies  of  the  gospel,  such  as  Julian,  Porphyry,  and 
Celsus,  never  attempted  to  call  it  in  question. 
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"This  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  t.Bcr. v». 
these  things  be  fulfilled." 

There  are  many  other  distinct  items,  and  special  fl^^ 
particulars  contained  in  the  various  prophecies 
of  the  event,  which  would  admit  an  extended 
illustration.  For  the  verification  of  these,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  on  the  express  sub- 
ject of  prophecy,  particularly  to  Dr.  Keith's 
"  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
derived  from  the  literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy," 
chap.  iii.  p.  50.  A  few  of  the  particular  facts, 
included  in  the  general  delineation,  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  such  as  ^^  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
standing  in  the  holy  place,"  or  the  idolatrous 
figures  on  the  Roman  standards,  planted  on  the 
holy  ground,  as  the  emblems  of  this  triumph  of 
the  heathen  over  the  once  beloved,  but  now  dis- 
carded people  of  Grod;  the  extensive  preaching 
and  success  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  prior  to  the 
calamities;  the  severe  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians; the. declensions  of  many;  the  famines  and 
the  pestilences;  the  wars  and  rumours  of  wars; 
the  false  prophets  and  lalse  Messiahs,  in  various 
parts  of  Judea ;  all  these  were  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  the  predictions,  and,  therefore,  offered 
as  so  many  complicated  tests  of  its  inspiration. 
Ample  witness  is  borne  to  most  of  these  points 
by  Josephus,  who  wrote  the  history  of  this  war, 
and  whose  work,  though  written  to  compliment 
and  flatter  the  court  of  the  Roman  emperor,  is, 
in  fact,  a  striking  comment  upon  the  predictions 
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LECT.  VII.  of  Jesus  Christ  relative  to  the  same  subject* 
Wherein  Josephus  is  deficient,  the  Raman  writers 
themselves  fiimish  abundant  and  unexceptionable 
materials  to  illustrate  and  confirm  every  particular 
of  these  extraordinary  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ 
Upon  these  minor  verifications  I  cannot  enlarge, 
however  tempting  the  occasion,  as  I  design  to 
present  a  general  survey  of  the  fate  and  condition 
of  the  Jewish  race,  subsequently  to  their  great 
national  catastrophe. 

rrXTwi?  Besides  the  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophecies  delivered  by  Christ  on  this  subject, 
arising  out  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  can 
fiimish  an  important  and  convincing  appendix 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  since  their  iall; 
in  their  peculiarly  distressed  and  suffering  state, 
in  the  mysterious  spell  which  has  all  along  bound 
them  to  an  expatriation,  and  which  still  exhibits 

*  **  Josephus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generab 
'^  in  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war ;  he  was  an  eye- 
^^  witness  of  the  facts  which  he  records ;  he  appeals  to  Ves- 
<<  pasian  and  to  Titus  for  the  truth  of  his  history ;  it  received 
"  the  singular  attestation  of  the  subscription  of  the  latter 
"  to  its  accuracy;  it  was  published  while  the  facts  were 
*^  recent  and  notorious ;  and  the  extreme  carefobMss  with 
<<  which  he  avoids  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Christ,  in  the 
*<  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  is  not  less  remarkable,  than 
"  the  great  precision  with  which  he  describes  the  events 
"  which  verify  his  predictions.  Not  a  few  of  the  trans- 
"  actions  are  also  related  by  Tacitus,  Philostratos,  and 
"  Dion  Cassius."    Dr.  Keith,  on  Prophecy,  p.  5a 
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them  flourishing  in  numbers,  and  generally  in  ^^bct.yii. 
worldly  enterprize,  and  yet  domesticated  in  no 
country  since  they  lost  their  own;  powerful  in 
wealth  everywhere,  but  powerful  in  arms  nowhere; 
marked  in  their  history  by  many  striking  &cts, 
£md  in  their  character  by  many  imperishable 
features,  which  identify  them  as  the  very  people, 
doomed  by  their  own  prophecies  to  a  long  night 
of  affliction  and  disaster.  These  things  will  in- 
evitably arrest  attention,  as  the  mind  glances  over 
the  eventful  history  of  the  Jews,  since  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  They  have  never  been  hidden  in  a 
comer,  nor  foi^otten  in  the  earth.  The  finger  of 
providence  has  never  ceased  to  point  them  out 
as  a  people,  whose  fate  shows,  that  the  '*  curse 
causeless"  has  not  come. 

After  their  city  was  taken,  the  Roman  general  Attempt  to 

J  '  o  Mve  the  teiii- 

had  fondly  cherished  the  intention  of  saving  their  '*'''' 
beautiful  and  holy  temple,  and  had  taken  every 
precauticm  to  carry  his  intention  into  effect.  Had 
he  succeeded,  it  might  have  remained  to  future 
ages,  to  confront  and  confound  the  predictions 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  was  accidentally  (as  we 
say)  and  irretrievably  devoted  to  the  flames. 
No  exertions  could  save  it.  Three  centuries  it 
remained  a  mass  of  ruins,  to  confirm  the  sacred 
word ;  and  then,  when  Julian,  the  infidel  empe- 
ror, made  attempts  to  re-plant  the  Jews  in  their 
fathers*  land,  and  to  re-build  their  temple,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  falsifying  the  alleged  pre- 
dictions of  Christ,  by  restoring  the  worship  and 
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tKCT.  VII.  the  sacrifices,  every  effort  proved  unavailing, 
every  scheme  was  baffled,  and  the  thwarted  but 
scoffing  emperor  was  made  the  unwilling  instru- 
ment of  verifying  and  fulfilling  that  divine  sen- 
tence which  had  been  recorded,  and   which  he 

Thenatioo  dcsiguedly  sought  to  falsify.  The  temple  was 
destroyed  within  the  predicted  age,  destroyed 
contrary  to  human  purposes,  and  has  never  been 
re-built,  though  the  imperial  resources  were,  at 
one  period,  all  directed  to  this  designed  confuta- 
tion of  the  prophecy.* 

siifferiDgs        But  let  us  now  revert  to  the  people  of  the 

of  toe  people.  JT       r 

Jews  themselves.  After  the  siege  was  ended,  and 
every  thing  surrendered  to  the  invincible  arms 
of  the  conqueror,  the  sufferings  of  the  nation  were 
only  at  their  commencement.  The  desolation 
that  had  wasted  the  city  of  David,  and  exulted 
over  God's  holy  mountain,  now  spread  itself,  like 
a  torrent  of  consuming  lava,  over  the  whole  land. 
The  heaving  and  convulsion  of  the  earthquake, 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  felt  in  a  few  places, 
where  the  people  said,  ^'  our  mountain  stands 
strong,  and  we  shall  never  be  moved,"  now  be- 

*  Whether  we  adhere  to  Gregory  Nazianzen's  statement, 
published  the  same  year,  (363,)  of  the  miraculous  maimer 
in  which  Julian's  attempt  was  effectually  defeated,  su^ 
ported,  as  that  statement  confessedly  is,  by  what  Gibbon 
allows  to  be  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  or  coincide  with  Lardner,  and  others,  who 
question  the  evidence  of  miraculous  agency,  still  the  fact 
remains  unimpeachable. 
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came  universal^  and  spread  confusion  and  de>  lrct.vu. 
stniction  through  all  their  borders.  The  whole 
people  were  utterly  reduced  to  slavery;  all  their 
possessions  were  confiscated ;  nothing  was  spared. 
Myriads  were  driven,  hke  cattle,  to  be  sold  in 
distant  markets.  Still  the  affection  of  the  people 
clave  inseparably  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
They  preferred  to  femish  in  their  dens,  and  amidst 
the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  rather  than  to 
suffer  exile  and  slavery.  They  agonized  and 
perished  in  their  deserts  and  their  caves.  Their 
lingering  affection  for  Zion,  the  place  of  their 
solemn  assemblies,  and  the  pride  of  all  their  glory, 
made  them  ambitious  of  falling  with  their  devoted 
country.  They  suffered  by  hundreds  and  by  thou- 
sands, rather  than  be  forced  into  exile.  Scarce 
could  they  be  restrained,  by  their  conquerors,  from 
perishing  as  one  man  by  voluntary  martjrrdom. 
Many  of  their  bravest  warriors  fell  by  their  own 
sword,  or  sacrificed  each  other  by  mutual  compact. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  clemency  of  the  Romans, 
attempts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  dis- 
lodge them  utterly  from  the  seat  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  task  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
was  repeatedly  foiled,  by  that  constancy  and 
patience  in  suffering,  which  preferred  the  hardest 
&te,  and  the  most  abject  wretchedness  in  Judea, 
to  an  abandonment  of  their  beloved  country. 
But  all  was  unavaiUng:.  The  decree  was  atTouieKpui- 
length  accomplished,  and  the  people  driven  forth 
from  all  their  hiding-places,  and  forbidden,  upon 
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LBCT.  Yii.  pain  of  death,  to  set  foot  again  within  the  borders 
of  their  native  country.  Such  a  visitation  had 
never  before  come  upon  them.  The  last  tie  was 
severed :  not  a  Jew  was  left  behind.  Strangers 
everywhere  possessed  their  holy  things ;  and  the 
inheritance,  conceded  to  them  by  the  most  sacred 
covenant  of  their  God,  was  utterly  wrested  from 
them,  and  not  a  vestige  of  Judaism  was  spared. 

fallen **"*'*iJ.  ^  cannot  profess  to  go  over,  in  detail,  their 
subsequent  vicissitudes,  or  to  describe  the  peculia- 
rities of  their  fortune.  They  have  been  ever  since, 
and  still  remain,  substantially,  the  same  Mien 
people.  The  convulsions  of  Rome  and  of  Europe, 
through  eighteen  centuries,  have  never  thrown 
them  back  into  their  own  land,  nor  afforded  them 
the  iaintest  glimmering  of  hope  that  the  time 
of  their  deliverance  was  come.  From  the  days  of 
the  siege,  they  have  been,  in  the  main,  utterly 
deprived  of  their  country.  They  have  had  no 
temple,  no  sacrifice,  no  king,  no  prophet,  no 
lawgiver,  no  Messiah.  The  Christ  they  expected 
to  be  the  glory  of  their  latter  temple,  and 
whom  they  do  still  expect,  though  they  have  no 
temple  in  which  he  could  be  manifested,  no  city 
in  which  he  could  reign,  has  never  appeared  to 
them;  and  they  have,  as  they  well  know,  and 
poignantly  feel,  passed  an  unprecedented,  unex- 
pected exile  of  eighteen  centuries,  a  period  of  suf- 
fering far  exceeding  any  that  had  previously 
befeUen  them,  through  all  the  ages  of  their  his- 
tory, from  Abraham  downwards. 
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It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that,  through  this  pro-  LEirr.  vii. 
tracted  period  of  expatriation,  they  have  been  ^j^j^^w^h.* 
hated  of  all  nations ;  judgment  has  every  where  *""*"*  *''*"' 
followed  them ;  they  have  not  risen,  as  in  former 
periods  of  their  captivity,  to  stations  of  influence 
and  command.  Almost  every  people,  whether 
Christian,  Mahommedan,  or  Pagan,  has  made 
them  a  mockery  or  a  prey,  and  sometimes  both 
at  once.  And  yet  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  left  free  and  independent.  Without  wearing 
the  badges  of  slavery,  they  have  had  to  endure 
the  fate  of  slaves,  to  suffer  oppression,  to  toil  for 
others,  to  become  the  perpetual  victims  of  cruelty. 
The  history  of  their  sufferings,  throughout  Europe 
alone,  presents  an  accumulation  of  horrors,  at 
which  the  heart  sickens  with  disgust.  They  have 
been  like  a  Cain  among  mankind,  and  might  adopt 
his  words,  "  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this 
day  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  he  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me." 
And  yet  their  race  is  marvellously  preserved  and  vet  m^r^ei. 
prolonged.  No  hand  has  been  allowed  to  cut '*='****• 
them  off.  No  lapse  of  time,  or  mutation  of  human 
aifeirs,  has,  in  the  slightest  degree,  endangered 
their  perpetuity.  No  national  policy  has  ad- 
vanced their  amalgamation  to  other  tribes  of  men ; 
or  loosened  their  partialities;  or  mitigated  their 
prejudices;  or  obliterated,  or  even  altered^  their 
characteristics.  They  may  be  found  in  every 
country  under  heaven,  bom  natives  under  every 
^ky,  but  aliens  in  every  nation  where  they  are 


tare 
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LECT.  Til,  born.  Talking  of  and  loving  a  country  as  foreign 
to  them  as  it  is  to  us,  yet  calling  it  theirs;  yet 
dreaming  of  the  great  Prince,  that  they  believe 
will  restore*  them  to  their  pristine  greatness,  and 
settle  them  again  in  the  land  of  their  affections. 

Miionamj!'  They^  carry  with  them,  wherever  they  go,  the 
same  marks  of  nationality,  and  of  a  most  ancient 
descent,  without  mixture,  and  without  material 

JiY*scri!"  alteration.  They  afford  a  living  testimony  to 
the  antiquity  and  veracity  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings;  but,  above  all,  they  prove,  by  their 
temporal  condition,  and  their  inextinguishable 
devotion  to  their  own  race,  that  they  are  reserved, 
by  the  hand  of  providence,  for  some  important 
part  allotted  to  them  in  the  yet  future  destinies 
of  the  world.  They,  moreover,  confirm  the  truth 
and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  by 
their  unaltered  and  unalterable  character,  as  by 
their  history.  Their  experience  exhibits,  indeed, 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  to  the  very  letter,  while 
their  character  is,  at  this  day,  the  very  fac  simile 
of  that  presented  throughout  the  gospels.  They 
retain  to  this  moment  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  age  of  Christ.  The  men  that  live  now,  might, 
in  their  own  proper  and  natural  character,  per- 
sonate those  that  lived  and  acted  then;  and  we 
are  sure,  at  least  as  far  as  human  judgment  can 
ever  be  trusted,  that  there  is  not  another  nation 
under  heaven  which  could  so  characteristically  fit 
the  gospel  narratives,  or  so  naturally  participate 
in  the  scenes  of  Christ's  histqry.     The  men  we 
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look  upon,  and  converse  with,  are  the  very  men  lrct.vh. 
tibat   we  become  acquainted  with  in   the   sacred 
record.     There  are  to  be  found  their   genuine 
prototypes;  and  the  progeny  we  behold  are  nei- 
ther  d^enerated  nor  improved  since  the  days 
of  their  fathers.     These  living  Jews  are  the  very 
men  who  could,  without  the  slightest  incongruity 
of  character,  or  violation  of  propriety,  re-enact 
all  the  scenes  in   which  their  ancestors  took  so 
conspicuous  a  part.     The  sight  of  a  Jew  instantly 
carries  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  evangelists, 
and  we  think  of  the  controversies  Christ  had  with 
them,  and  of  the  scenes  that  attended  the  cru- 
cifixion; we  glance  in  thought,  onward,  to  the 
fall  of  their  city,  and  desolation  of  their  temple. 
Here,  then,  we  identify  the  character,  as  well  as 
the  race;   we  behold  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
evangelical  narrations;  and  we  assent,  at  once, 
to  the  proposition,  that,  so  for  as  the  Jews  are 
concerned,  all  is  in  character  and  in  keeping.     In 
them,  the  present  and  the  past  seem  singularly 
united,  while  both  point  to  the  yet  coming  and 
hopeful  future. 

There  is,  at  Rome,  a  remarkable  and  splendid  Arch  or 
monument  of  antiquity,  called  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
It  was  erected  as  a  triumphal  memorial,  to  cele- 
brate and  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  victories; 
providence  has  spared  it,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of 
Rome  heathen,  and  Rome  christian ;  but  there  it  re- 
mains, a  genuine  antiquity  of  the  age  we  speak  of, 
exhibiting,  on  its  sculptured  face,  the  representation 
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LBCT.  VII.  of  Roman  soldiers,  bearing  the  Jewish  table  and 
golden  candlestick,  and  perpetuating  the  menuHy 
of  their  overthrow.     Imagine  with  what  feelii^  a 
Jew  must  contemplate  this  humbling  trophy  of 
his  conquered  country.     Such  is,  at  once,  the 
pride  and  sensibility  of  the  exiled  race,   that  no 
considerations    can   prevail    upon   them   to  pass 
under  this  arch ;  and  a  small  passage  was  accord- 
ingly made  at  one  side,  to  enable  them  to  avoid 
the  mortification  they  must  otherwise  have  felt 
in  passing  it.     To  this  hour  they  refuse  to  walk 
under  this  symbol   of   their  humiliation ;    and 
scarcely  any  sight  can  be  so  instructive,  so  con- 
firmatory of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  to  behold, 
at  once,  this  monument  of  transactions  long  since 
passed,  but  all  previously  foretold  by  Jesus  Christ; 
and  the  living  Jew,  verifying  its  record,  by  stealing 
through   its  side  passage,  and   personifying,   at 
once,  in  his  pride  and  his  degradation,  the  people 
whose  fall  it  testifies,  whose  fate  it  embitters,  and 
to  whose  ancient  history  it  imparts  an  affecting 
and  instructive   reality.     How  is   it   possible  to 
behold  such  objects,  with  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  in  our  hands,  and  doubt  the  truth  of 
its  records,  and  the  inspiration  of  its  prophecies  ? 
These  are  but  the  palpable  testimonies,  the  sur- 
viving witnesses,  to  those  predictions  which  pointed 
out  the  ruin  of  their  temple,  and  the  dispersion 
of  their  race. 

«fTh3r«rie.      '^  ™^y  ^^^  be  unsuitable  here  to  notice,  that 
the  protraction  of  their  exile  was  equally  matter  of 
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prophecy.  Jesus  Christ  described,  in  a  few  i^rctv"- 
words,  what  should  be  the  condition  of  their 
temple,  and  of  themselves,  from  the  hour  of  its 
spoliation,  and  of  their  excision,  to  the  present. 
"  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations, 
and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Grentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Grentiles  be  ful- 
filled," Luke  xxi.  24 — ^28;  or,  as  Paul  expresses 
it,  "  till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in," 
Rom.  xi.  25.  The  import  of  these  New  Testa- 
ment predictions,  is  strikingly  illustrated  and 
confirmed,  by  the  language  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, and  both  classes  of  prophecies  are,  at  this 
moment,  fulfilling  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  prophet  Hosea  had  said,  "  The  children  of 
Israel  shall  abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and 
without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and 
without  an  ims^,  (or  altar^)  and  without  an 
ephod,  (or  priest  to  wear  the  ephod^)  and  without 
teraphim,  (or  divine  manifestation :  *)  afterwards 
shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and  shall 
fear   the   Lord   and   his  goodness  in   the  latter 

day8."t 

Bv  the  express  law  of  Moses,  their  most  sacred  Rr»trietion 

•^  *  ^  of  sacrifice 

feasts  and  solemn  sacrifices  are  restricted  to  one  j;;^***''  '""- 
certain  place;  and  that  has  been  now,  for  many 
ages,  in  the  hands  of  strangers  and  aliens,  who 

*  See  Calmet,  on  Teraphim. 
t  Ho»ea,  ill.  4,  5. 
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'^cT.  VII.  will  not  suflTer  them  to  approach  it.  It  is  also  to 
be  carefully  observed,  that  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  marked  out  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming, 
by  the  cessation  of  the  great  sin-offering ;  ^*  he 
shall  make  an  end  of  sin-offering;"  and  again, 
to  the  same  import,  ^*  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice 

conscqaent   aud  the  oblatiou  to  cease."  *     These  rites  <rf  their 

ceiuiion. 

religion  were  observed,  punctually,  up  to  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  their  national  fiall ;  but  from  that 
age,  down  to  the  present,  they  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  mighty,  though  invisible  hand  of 
God,  from  renewing  those  services  of  the  temple, 
whose  termination  was  to  be  alike  the  sign  of  the 
Messiah's  advent,  and  the  result  of  his  one  great 
offering  for  sin. 

nttoo  rtGi'        ®"*  ^°^  ^^  *^^  ™^^*  singular  and  striking  facts 
midDtaiMd.  oonnected  with  this  remarkable  people  is,  that 

they  still  remain  a  separate  race.     Every  where 

they  are  as  distinct  from  those  by  whom  they  are 

surrounded,  and  among  whom  they  have  dwelt 

for  ages,  as  if  they  had  recently  migrated  firom 

the  other  side  of  the  globe.    Wherever  they  dwell, 

under  the  whole  circumference  of  the  heavens,  they 

still  retain  the  same  indomitable  and  undecaying 

attachment  to  Moses  and  Abraham;   the  same 

imperishable  hope  of  a  future  deliverer ;  the  same 

unconquerable  antipathy  to  any  amalgamation 

with  Gentile  nations.     Their  preservation  so  long 

and  under  such  circumstances,  contrary  to  all 

analogies  of   nations  placed  in  a  similar  stalte 

*  Panicl  ix.  26,  27. 
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of  expatriation,  affords  a  striking  evidence  of  the  '^bct.  vil 
troth  of  those  prophecies  which  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  a  strong  presumption  of  the  inspi^ 
ration   of  those  which  are  understood  to    refer 
to  their  future  destination. 

But  this  preservation  is,  in  this  argument,  to^^^^^imeot 
be  mainly  regarded  as  presenting  a  singular  ful- 
filment of  those  predictions  which  foretold,  in 
connexion  with  the  overthrow  and  dispersion  of 
the  race,  their  distinct  preservation — a  preserva- 
tion of  them  as  a  people — during  the  whole  of 
their  long  exile,  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation 
from  other  nations,  among  whom  they  are 
mingled.  This  affords  another  striking  proof  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  records.  It  does  so, 
not  simply  as  a  natural  or  common  fact,  which 
might  have  been  specifically  predicted,  and 
limited  to  a  certain  •  age,  but  as  a  fact  com- 
pletely contrary  to  what  was  to  have  been  natu- 
rally expected,  and  standing  out  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as  inex- 
plicable by  any,  or  all,  of  those  laws  which  influ- 
ence human  nature  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  had  said,  in  the  name  jeremuh 

Mild  AOMM 

of  their  God  "  I  will  make  a  fiiU  end  of  all  the '»«»»"  "• 
nations  whither  I  have  driven  thee;  but  I  will 
not  make  a  full  end  of  thee:"*  and,  again,  the 
prophet  Amos  says,  "  For,  lo !  I  will  command, 
and  I  will  siflb  the  house  of  Israel  among  all 
nations,  like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet  shall 

•  Jer.  xlvi.  28. 
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LBcr.viL  not  the  leasf  grain  fell  upon  the  earth/'*  Now 
the  feet  is,  they  are  scattered  abroad  among  all 
nations,  yet  they  are  combined  with  none.  ^  They 
abound  in  Poland,  in  Holland,  in  Russia,  and 
in  Turkey.  In  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  Britain,  they  are  more  thinly  scattered.  In 
Persia,  China,  and  India,  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west  of  the  Ganges,  they  are  few  in  number 
among  the  heathen.  They  have  trodden  the 
snows  of  Siberia,  and  the  sands  of  the  burning 
desert;  and  the  European  traveller  hears  of 
**  their  existence  in  regions  which  he  cannot 
"  reach,  even  in  the  very  interior  of  Africa, 
^'  south  of  Timbuctoo.  From  Moscow  to  Lisb(m, 
from  Japan  to  Britain,  from  Borneo  to  Arch* 
angel,  from  Hindostan  to  Honduras,  no  inha- 
'^  bitant  of  any  nation  upon  the  earth  would  be 
''  known  in  all  the  intervening  regicms,  but  a 
^'  Jew  alone."  t  T^^y  cannot  live  according  to 
their  own  laws,  nor  obey  their  own  rulers,  nor 
enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  yet 
they  continue  as  compact  and  separate  from 
others,  and  as  closely  allied  to  one  another,  as 
if  they  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  of  their  own 
government,  both  in  church  and  state. 

bJn'.JJJlr       ^^'^  what  is  a  feet  not  less  remakable,  their 

nSSld!'       numbers  seem  to  remain,  as  &r  as  we  can  judge, 

undiminished.;};    In  different  periods  of  their  exile 

•  Amos  ix.  9. 

t  Keith,  on  Prophecy,  p.  76. 

I  They  are  stated,  by  some  writers,  at  about  six  milUons. 
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they  have  been  subjected,  in  almost  all  countries,  I'gcT.vn. 
to  the  most  cruel  and  desolating  massacres,  such 
as,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  have  sufficed  to  ex- 
terminate any  other  people.  Every  project  of 
hope  and  fear  has  been  employed  to  obliterate 
the  distinction  of  their  race,  and  no  means  has 
been  omitted,  which  the  ingenuity  of  fanatic  zeal 
or  malignant  revenge  could  devise,  in  order  to 
abolish  their  Judaism,  and  incorporate  them  with 
Gentile  nations :  but  all  alike  in  vain ;  there  is  no 
perceptible  inroad. 

During  the  period  of  their  sojourn  in  strange  o»jj«^^j«c»»-j 
lands,   the  northern   nations  have  nugrated    in 


all 
the  Gentile 
natioDi 

vast  bodies  all  over  the  more  southern  parts  ofj^^y  »»«•« 


Europe;  but  where  could  any  of  these  now  be 
traced?  The  Grauls  went  forth  in  large  masses, 
to  make  reprisals  upon  other  nations,  for  the  con- 
quests achieved  by  the  Romans  over  themselves ; 
but  where  are  the  traces  of  their  dispersion,  or 
the  descendants  of  those  high-minded  barbarians, 
who  abandoned  all  rather  than  bow  to  the  Roman 
yoke? 

In  France,  for  instance,  among  the  various 
races  of  men  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  poured 
into  it,  like  streams  coming  in  various  directions 
into  a  grand  reservoir  of  waters,  who  shall  pretend 
to  separate  them,  or  even  to  trace  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  race  of  ancient  Gauls!  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  there  has  been  a  mingling  of  races 
widely  distinguished  from  each  other.  The  Goths 
and    Moors    have   been   incorporated   with    the 
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LECT.  VII.  ancient  inhabitants ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  all 
have  been  lost,  while  a  character  and  a  race 
have  resulted  from  the  commixture,  different 
from  each. 

In  England  we  have  a  people  descended  partly 
from  the  Aborigines,  from  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans.  But,  confessedly,  all  are 
commingled,  and  there  has  been  no  preservation 
of  any  distinct  race.  I  am  treating  now  of  cases 
where  a  particular  people,  or  a  part  of  them,  is 
dispersed  among  another  nation.  If,  indeed,  a 
race  possess  a  particular  district  of  country,  which 
either  excludes  strangers  by  its  laws,  or  by  its 
nature,  as  inaccessible  to  foreign  power,  or  as 
beneath  the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  states,  or 
the  aggrandizing  views  of  conquerors,  then  they 
may  retain,  through  an  indefinite  series  of  ages, 
an  uncorrupted  and  primitive  race.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  case  with  the  Chinese,  partly  so  with 
the  Ancient  Britons,  and  some  others,  whose  cha- 
racter, habits,  religion,  and  race  have  remained 
unaltered,  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
secluded  in  situation,  or  exempt  from  foreign 
influences. 

H^^'uie'  But  there  is  not  a  single  instance,  in  the  his- 
tory  of  human  nature,  of  a  people,  dislodged 
from  their  native  country,  and  dispersed  throu^ 
various  other  nations,  retaining,  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  either  their  religion,  their 
habits,  or  the  characteristics  of  their  native  stock. 
The  Jews,   however,  are  the  solitary,    I    might 
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even  add,  the  vdrtjundous  instance  of  such  a  case ;  }^^J!^h 
a  case,  be  it  observed,  all  the  stronger  for  the 
extent  of  the  dispersion,  for  the  smallness  of  the 
infusion  of  Jewish  people  in  each  nation,  and 
for  the  uniformity  of  the  fact,  as  it  regards  all  the 
nations  among  which  they  are  scattered.  Had 
they,  for  instance,  been  dispersed  only  through 
one  nation,  their  isolation,  in  that  particular  case, 
might  have  admitted  a  specific  and  satisfactory 
solution.  Again,  had  they  been  in  any  nation 
very  numerous,  their  continued  separation  might 
have  been  a  probable  case,  and  various  reasons 
might  have  been  found  or  invented  to  explain 
the  fact;  but  in  proportion  as  the  number  scat- 
tered in  any  place  was  few,  so  was  the  strength 
of  the  probability  increased,  that  they  would  be 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  general  mass  of  the 
surroimding  population.  Then,  again,  the  precise 
uniformity  of  this  case  of  the  Jews,  in  all  the 
world,  is  a  most  striking  fact.  That  they  should 
have  remained  a  distinct  people  in  some  one,  two, 
or  three  of  the  nations,  among  whom  they  were 
mixed  up,  would  not  have  excited  so  much  sur- 
prise; perhaps  would  hardly  have  deserved  at- 
tention, especially  i^  in  other  instances,  they  had 
been  ultimately  commingled  and  lost  among  the 
people.  Then  it  would  only  have  shown,  that, 
while  in  one  nation  there  were  causes  which 
repelled  them  from  union,  in  others  there  were 
opposite  causes,  which  had  wrought  upon  their 
minds  to  obliterate  distinctions,  and  make  them 

G   G 
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LBCT.  VII.  coalesce  with  the  people  among  whom  they  had 
been  bom  and  naturalized.  Allowing,  therefore, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  the  peculiar  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  Jews,  when  their  dispersion  began, 
we  should  have  expected,  that  a  very  difierent 
result  would  have  followed,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  however  dis- 
tinct they  might  remain  here  or  there,  for  so 
long  a  period  as  eighteen  centuries,  yet,  that  at 
least,  in  some  other  instances,  where  they  did  not 
encounter  so  much  enmity,  nor  find  so  much 
repugnance  between  their  own  character  and  that 
of  the  people  of  the  place,  that  there  at  least 
would  be  seen  a  gradual  obliteration  of  dif- 
ferences, terminating,  at  last,  in  a  complete  amal- 
gamation and  consequent  extinction  of  the  race. 

ttoBwuT""  B^*  ^^'  ^^'  ^  ^  single  nation  under  heaven 
are  the  Jews  incorporated  with  the  natives.  Even 
where  there  have  been  the  nearest  approaches, 
where  distinctions  have  been  abolished  for  their 
sakes,  special  immunities  bestowed,  and  their 
manners  and  opinions  in  part  adopted  and  imi- 
tated, still,  even  there,  the  line  of  demarcation 
has  been  as  broad  and  perfect,  as  in  nations 
which  have  shnmk  from  their  approach,  or  re- 
joiced to  hold  them  as  a  mark  for  persecution, 
or  a  prize  for  cupidity.  In  Baict,  no  separation  of 
man  from  man  can  be  more  entire  and  complete 
than  that  which  takes  place,  I  do  not  say  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  but  between  Jews  and 
all  other  men.     They  feel,  every  where,  as  if  they 
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were  not  a  part  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind ;  lkct.  vii. 
and  all  mankind  feel  towards  them  as  if  they 
were  the  outcast  of  the  family,  the  speckled  sheep 
of  the  flock,  the  Ishmael  of  the  world,  whose  hand 
was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him.  And  since  this  alienation  is  strong 
as  it  is  complete  and  certain,  since  it  is  uniform 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  has  continued  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  is  as  intense  at  this  day 
as  at  its  commencement,  and  since  all  this  was 
matter  of  prophecy  prior  to  the  dispersion,  and 
both  Testaments  foreshow  its  commencement,  its 
occasion,  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  we  can- 
not withhold  our  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
and  inspiration  of  these  prophecies.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  they  should  have  been  forgeries, 
or  that  that  gospel  which  is  attested  by  them 
should  be  other  than  a  divine  revelation. 

There  is  enough  in  this  case  of  the  Jews  alone,  strtngth  oc 

thU  caie. 

if  Christianity  possessed  no  other  argument,  to 
strike  infidelity  for  ever  dumb.  All  it  can  allege 
on  the  score  of  difficulties,  obscurities,  mysteries, 
and  discrepancies  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  will 
prove  but  dust  in  the  balance,  while  the  living 
testimony,  even  of  a  whole  nation  of  unbelievers, 
is  made  to  propagate  itself  from  age  to  age, 
rendering  their  nationality  and  their  unbelief 
an  imperishable  monument  of  the  inspiration  of 
prophecy,  and  presenting  an  occasion  for  the 
iiilfilment,  and  a  pledge  of  the  truth  of  those 

gg2 
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LBCT.  viL  predictions  which  foretel  their  recovery  and  re- 
storation. 
UbiSw^n"        The  whole  case  is,  then,  deeply  interesting  as 
inspiration,   a  fact,  and  unanswerable  as  an  argument.     What 
eye  but  that  which  penetrates  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  future  could  have  descried  this  series  of 
facts,  so  far  off  in  the  distance,  and  so  implicated 
with  perpetual  vicissitudes  and  endless  contingen- 
cies ?     And  what  hand  but  that  of  Omnipotence 
could  thus  have  chastened,  but  not  consumed 
them;    thus  afflicted,   but  yet  preserved  them; 
thus  have  made  them,  like  the  burning  bush,  a 
miracle  and  a  witness .  before  all  nations  ?     Thus, 
while  their  lot  is  to  be  cast  down  to  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation  and  suffering,  for  their  own 
sakes,  yet  they  are  placed  on  a  pinnacle  of  light 
for  the  verification  of  the  gospel,  and  for  a  di- 
vine presage  of  those  auspicious  destinies  to  which 
both  themselves  and  the  world  are  yet  reserved. 
«oD«bi?JJC'      ^^  those  who  are  inclined  to  dispute,  or  to 
deoee  of  pro- ^^^ j^^  all  othcr  cvidcnces  of  the  gospel-inspira- 
tion, turn  their  serious  attention  to  the  case  I 
have  now  stated.      If  they  doubt  the  reality  of 
those  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  the  foun- 
der of  the  gospel,  if  they  imagine  they  can  dis- 
credit those  which  were  wrought  by  the  apostles 
of  Christ,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
in  the  first  ages,  by  rakii^  together  fiaibulous  or 
exaggerated  accounts  of  supposed  or  of  counter- 
feit miracles ;  if  they  pretend  that  the  import  of 
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prophecy  is,  in  all  other  cases,  either  obscure  or  lbct.  vii. 
of  doubtful  application,  or  has  been  written  after 
the  events  took  place,  yet  impossible  as  it  is  to 
admit,  because  impossible  to  substantiate,  any  of 
these  averments,  yet,  I  say,  let  them  at  least 
acknowledge,  that  here  is  a  series  of  prophecies 
minutely  descriptive,  and  literally  fulfilled,  con- 
cerning these  facts,  obvious  to  their  own  senses, 
of  which  it  cannot  be  alleged,  either  that  they 
are  obscure,  or  indefinite,  or  that  they  were  forged 
after  the  &cts  transpired. 

On  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies,  revela- 
tion itself  is  silent,  because  it  was  closed  before 
the  events  took  place,  and  because  profieine  his- 
tory and  avowed  enemies  are  left  to  supply, 
however  unwillingly  and  unwittingly,  all  the 
requisite  information.  Here  is  a  complete  and 
undeniable  case,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in 
universal  history,  and  which  stands  forth  as  a 
palpable  fulfilment  of  predictions,  which  have 
appeared  upon  record  for  many  centuries,  and 
concerning  the  sense  and  application  of  which 
there  can  be  no  hesitation,  and  no  doubt. 

It  may  be  said,  by  some  objectors,  but  the  ad  obiecuoo 
Jews  believe  themselves  the  fevourites  of  heaven 
still,  and  this  tends  to  foster  their  nationality, 
and  to  make  them  cling  to  their  paternal  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  hope  of  a  yet  future  deliverer. 
But  this,  though  a  fact,  will  in  no  degree  ex- 
plain the  other  fact  of  their  long-during  sepa- 
ration   from    their  country:    indeed,    that   very 
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LECT.  VII.  belief,  indelibly  impressed  upon  them,  is  a  part 
of  the  miracle  of  their  case.  They  have  derived 
no  advantages  from  this  belief;  it  has  been  the 
badge  of  their  exile,  the  spell  of  their  fate ;  it  has 
been  attended  with  no  glory  and  no  gain ;  it  has 
saved  thetn  from  no  misfortune,  and  conferred 
upon  them  no  solace.  They  have  believed  with- 
out cordiality,  and  without  authority.  Indeed, 
their  faith  is  a  cold  and  fruitless  habit;  a  fiuth 
hereditary,  and  not  begotten  by  any  divine  prin- 
ciple. 

wth  of  ?he  I^  short,  they  present  the  strange  enigma  of 
the  most  blind  and  implicit  belief,  combined  with 
a  species  of  scoffing  and  profligate  infidelity. 
They  entertain  a  faith  which  rests  upon  no  ra- 
tional principle,  and  is  attended  with  no  spi- 
ritual advants^e ;  while  they  indulge  an  infidelity 
that  annihilates  all  the  more  delicate  and  refined 
distinctions  of  morality ;  which  scofis  at  the  hopes 
of  a  future  world,  and  thus  reduces  them  to  a 
state  of  practical,  if  not  theoretical,  Atheism. 

5J*j?wi8h'       Before   I  quit  this  branch  of  the  subject  it 

tanMus'llitV  seems  important  to  observe,  that  the  history  of 

the  com-  •  /•     i      •  i 

STth^chris.  *^^  Jews,  since  the  time  of  their  overthrow,  has 
***"*  its  counterpart,  which  it  is  essential  to  consider 
in  connexion  with  that  history.  For  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  church  runs  parallel  vrith 
the  excision  and  abeyance  of  the  Jewish,  exhibits 
the  most  striking  contrast  to  it,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of 
those  prophecies,  in  which  the  fate  of  Judaism 
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was  implicated.  The  oracle  which  poured  its  lbct.vu. 
maledictions  on  the  head  of  the  one,  and  doomed 
it  to  so  long  and  so  deep  a  fall,  blessed  the  other, 
and  set  it  up  above  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world;  destined  it  to  an  unexampled  course  of 
moral  and  spiritual  glory,  and  to  a  sway  that 
should  become  universal  and  perpetual.  Yet, 
when  that  oracle  spoke,  Judaism  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  flourishing  empire,  and  had  been 
established,  amidst  a  numerous  and  powerful 
people,  for  many  ages,  whose  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  religious  usages,  were  guaranteed  by 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Roman  arms; 
whereas  Christianity  then  stood  simply  on  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  obscure 
mechanic,  whose  sole  authority  wrought  for  it  a 
speedy  triumph;  made  it,  in  less  than  three 
centuries  from  its  first  promulgation,  the  ac- 
knowledged religion  of  the  whole  Roman  empire ; 
has  given  it,  ever  since,  an  undisturbed  pre- 
eminence over  every  other  system  in  the  world ; 
and,  in  short,  has  effiected  by  it  the  greatest  re- 
volution that  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  condition 
of  mankind.  It  is  this  change,  foretold  in  the 
very  minutest  circumstances  of  it  so  long  before, 
a  change  in  the  members,  in  the  constitution, 
and  in  the  government  of  the  church  of  God, 
which  affords  abundant  verification  of  the  sacred 
testimony.  None  but  the  Divine  Being  himself 
could  have  foreseen  such  a  change.     It  could  not 
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LBCT.  YiL  liave  taken  place  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  human 

afiaiis. 
i^rS^o^iSL  Supposing  a  particular  nation,  existing  under 
•pil^tioo?'  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Jews 
were,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  advent,  it  might 
he  supposable  that  some  one,  judging  firom  their 
long  antecedent  continuance  in  that  particular 
profession  of  religion,  their  strength  as  a  people, 
their  local  situation,  and  other  circumstances, 
might  have  pretended  to  foietel  their  continuance 
for  an  interminable,  or  very  long  succession  of 
ages  in  that  same  religion ;  though  it  would  have 
been  a  very  unusual  thing  for  one,  only  pretending 
to  prophecy,  to  have  looked  so  far  forward,  and 
described  events  at  so  great  a  distance;  and  it 
would,  indeed,  have  be^i  a  singular,  though  not 
an  impossible  thing,  for  such  a  predicti<m  to  come 
true.  It  might  have  proved  a  happy  guess,  because 
it  was  far  more  probable,  all  things  considered, 
than  the  contrary.  But  it  is  inconceivable,  that 
any  one  would  have  foretold  the  rejection  of  that 
nation,  and  the  reception  of  others  in  their  place, 
with  the  adoption  of  all  their  moral  and  religious 
principles,  and  acceptance  to  all  their  privil^es. 
It  is  highly  improbable,  that  any  Jew  should  have 
done  this,  pre-eminently  naticmal  and  prejudiced 
as  we  know  they  were.  Besides  it  viras,  again, 
altogether  an  unlikely  thing,  that  they  should 
ever  have  admitted  such  supposed  surreptitious 
predictions  into  their  sacred  Scriptures,  as  fore- 
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showed  their  own  overthrow  and  rejection,  and  lbct.vh. 
the  introduction  of  the  Gentile  into  their  place. 
Yet  such  predictions  were  there,  ages  before  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  have  formerly  shown. 
Nothing  but  the  most  overpowering  conviction 
of  the  inspiration  of  those  ancient  prophets,  who 
foretold  their  desolation,  could  have  induced  the 
heads  of  the  nation  to  admit  these  writings  into 
the  canon  of  their  Scriptures,  and  preserve  them 
as  of  equal  authority  with  the  law  of  Moses. 
Some  one  might  have  assumed  the  authority  of 
inspiration,  and  pretended  to  foretel  that  they 
would,  as  a  nation,  be  overthrown,  come  to  an 
end,  and  be  lost  in  some  other  nation;  because 
this  has  been  sometimes  the  lot  of  ancient  nations. 
But  this  would  not  be  the  whole  case  of  prophecy 
in  reference  to  them.     The  particulars,  as  we  have  p-riicnur. 

*  '  in  the  pro- 

shown,  are  strange,  and  very  striking.  Who, ''***'''• 
except  the  Divine  Being,  could  have  foreseen, 
that  they  should  have  been,  at  the  same  time, 
rejected  as  a  church,  overthrown  as  a  nation, 
utterly  annihilated  as  a  state,  and  as  to  political 
power,  yet  that  these  events,  while  they  should 
not  leave  God  without  a  church,  should  yet  leave 
the  rejected  church  as  distinct  as  ever ;  a  people, 
"  scattered  and  peeled,"  as  it  is  said ;  "  a  proverb, 
a  bye-word,  a  curse,  and  a  shaking  of  the  head 
among  all  nations;"  a  people  still  united  in  name, 
and  by  the  strongest  ties  of  firatemity,  and  of 
religion  too;  a  sort  of  living,  moving,  and  ubi- 
quious  incrustation  upon  the  ancient  revelation  of 
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LBCT.  viL  God,  to  vindicate  and  embalm  it  before  the  ^es 
of  all  the  world.  That  they  should,  moreover, 
cease  to  enjoy  those  favourable  manifestations 
of  the  divine  providence,  which  consoled  them 
in  their  previous  captivities,  and  from  being  a 
flourishing,  become,  for  so  long  a  period,  a  suffer- 
ing, oppressed,  and  degraded  people;  that  they 
should  themselves  be  conscious  of  the  loss  of  the 
divine  favour,  and  be  constrained  to  remain  with- 
out a  king,  or  a  high-priest,  or  a  sacrifice,  or  a 
temple,  or  the  voice  of  prophets,  or  of  judges; 
that  the  divine  influences  they  had  enjoyed 
through  many  centuries,  and  under  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  their  history,  should  be  transferred 
to  those  among  the  Grentile  nations,  who  should 
profess  a  sincere  faith  in  the  ancient  covenant, 
and  become  the  followers  of  that  pecuUar  sect  of 
Israelites,  called  the  Nazarenes. 

Thef«ctof        Now,  this  foretold  and  accomplished  transition 

th«  traniitioB  '  ^ 

S^'prophScy  of  the  church  of  God   from  Jews  to   Gentiles, 
i«r.  accompanied,  as  it  has  been,  by  indications  of 

a  wise  and  designing  providence,  over  which 
neither  party  has  exercised  any  influence  in 
bringing  it  about,  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  divine 
power.  It  could  never  have  been  effected  without 
the  intervention  of  divine  providence.  Viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  preservation  of  the  Jews, 
as  a  distinct  people  among  all  others,  it  becomes 
a  still  more  astonishing  fact; — I  might,  without 
presumption,  say,  it  was  designed  to  exhibit  every 
where  the  ruins   of  the  ancient  spiritual  edifice 
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to  all  nations,  just  as  the  remains  of  the  flood  lect.vil 
are  every  where  preserved  throughout  the  globe, 
to  certify  to  man  the  truth  of  the  divine  record, 
and  designed  to  preserve  and  present  to  all 
ages,  an  incontestible  and  obvious  evidence  of  the 
great  event.  So  it  is  with  the  Jews  at  this  day ; 
they  are  a  living  witness  to  facts  which  they 
most  reluctantly  and  constrainedly  attest.  There 
is  not  a  civilized,  nor  a  half-civilized  nation  under 
heaven,  but  there  they  are  to  be  found,  and  fre- 
quently in  considerable  numbers ;  yet,  politically, 
they  are  every  where  powerless,  because  they 
are  nowhere  united  under  any  civil  head.  Still 
they  present  the  skeleton  of  the  former  church, 
evidently  preserved  to  attest  that  they  have  been 
a  church;  and  that,  as  such,  they  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  church;  and  are 
preserved,  even  in  their  unbelieving  state,  exhi- 
biting and  proving  still  the  existence  and  preva- 
lence among  them,  of  that  very  sin  for  which 
their  Others  were  rejected  from  the  fevour  of 
God,  and  for  which  they  have  been  made  an 
example  to  all  nations. 

But  these  facts,  in  connexion  with  the  caUing  The  huiory 

'  o  and  the  pro- 

in   of  the   Gentiles,   the  subjection  of  many  of  SVogeule^ 

...  -  .I*  I  prove  inspi- 

their  nations  to  what  may,  with  a  just  explana-  "tion. 
tion,  be  not  improperly  denominated  the  Jews' 
religion,  (for  the  whole  of  it  is  absorbed  into 
Christianity,)  form  one  material  branch  of  the 
argument  for  the  truth  of  that  revelation  which 
has  distinctly  foreshown  all  these  events  in  the 
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LECT.  viL  order  in  which  they  have  transpired.  Here  you 
may  put  your  finger  on  express  predictions;  such 
as  those  of  Christ,  of  Hosea,  Daniel,  and  Jeremiah, 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state, 
the  preservation  and  long  affliction  of  the  ancient 
people;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  see 
the  Jews  preserved  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
to  attest  the  condition  of  degradation  and  rejection 
in  which  they  are  still  kept  by  the  decree  of 
heaven.  Here  they  still  are  in  the  world,  and 
among  ourselves.  You  may  ccmverse  with  them 
daily;  and  wherever  you  encounter  them,  you 
may  trace  the  moral  featured  of  the  very  time  of 
Christ,  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  all  cast  from  the 
models  of  the  days  of  Herod.  The  more  we  look 
into  the  details  of  these  coincidences,  the  more 
forcible  and  striking  do  they  appear. 

*^  The  prophecies  are  as  clear  as  a  narrative 
*^  of  the  events.  They  are  ancient  as  the  oldest 
^*  records  in  existence ;  and  it  has  never  been 
"  denied,  that  they  were  all  delivered  before  the 
"  accomplishment  of  one  of  them.  They  were 
*^  so  unimaginable  by  human  wisdom,  that  the 
*^  whole  compass  of  nature  has  never  exhiUted 
"  a  parallel  to  the  events.  And  the  facts  are 
*'  visible  and  present,  and  applicable  even  to  a 
*^  hair's  breadth.  Could  Moses,  as  an  uninspired 
"  mortal,  have  described  the  history,  the  fete, 
**  the  dispersion,  the  treatment,  the  dispositions 
"  of  the  Israelites  to  the  present  day,  or  for  three 
*'  thousand  two  hundred  years,  seeing  that  he 
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"  was  astonished  and  amazed,  on  his  descent  from  lbct.  yh. 
*^  Sinai,  at  the  change  in  their  sentiment,  and  in 
"  their  conduct,  in  the  space  of  forty  days?  Could 
*'  various  persons  have  testified,  in  different  ages, 
*^  of  the  self-same  and  of  similar  facts,  as  wonderful 
"  as  they  have  proved  true  ?  Could  they  have 
"  divulged  so  many  secrets  of  futurity,  when  of 
"  necessity  they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  them 
**  all  ?  The  probabilities  were  infinite  against 
*^  them.  For  the  mind  of  man  often  fluctuates 
in  uncertainty  over  the  nearest  events,  and  the 
most  probable  results ;  but,  in  regard  to  remote 
"  ages,  when  thousands  of  years  shall  have 
elapsed — and  to  facts  respecting  them,  contrary 
to  all  previous  knowledge,  experience,  analogy, 
or  conception, — it  feels  that  they  are  dark  as 
death  to  mortal  ken.  And,  viewing  only  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  some  of  its  attendant 
circumstances,  how  their  city  was  laid  desolate; 
their  temple,  which  formed  the  constant  place 
of  their  resort  before,  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  ploughed  over  like  a  field;  their  country 
ravaged,  and  themselves  murdered  in  mass, 
"  falling  before  the  sword,,  the  famine,  and  the 
**  pestilence ;  how  a  remnant  was  left,  but  de- 
**  spoiled,  persecuted,  and  slain,  and  led  into  cap- 
tivity; driven  from  their  own  land,  not  to  a 
mountainous  retreat,  where  they  might  subsist 
with  safety,  but  dispersed  among  all  nations, 
and  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  world  that  every 
where  hated  and  oppressed  them ;  shattered  in 
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LECT.  viL  «  pieces,  like  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  in  a  mighty 
"  storm ;  scattered  over  the  earth,  Kke  fragments 
on  the  waters ;  and,  instead  of  disappearing,  or 
mingling  with  the  nations,  remaining  a  per- 
fectly distinct  people,  in  every  kingdom  the 
same,  retaining  similar  habits,  and  customs,  and 
creeds,  and  manners  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
though  without  ephod,  teraphim,  or  sacrifice; 
meeting  every  where  the  same  insult,  and 
mockery,  and  oppression;  finding  no  resting- 
place  without  an  enemy  soon  to  dispossess 
them;  multipljdng  amidst  all  their  miseries; 
surviving  their  enemies ;  beholding,  unchanged, 
^^  the  extinction  of  many  nations,  and  the  con- 
"  vulsions  of  all ;  robbed  of  their  silver  and  of 
their  gold,  though  cleaving  to  the  love  of  them 
still,  as  the  stumbling-block  of  dieir  iniquity; 
often  bereaved  of  their  very  children ;  disjoined 
and  disorganized,  but  uniform  and  unaltered; 
ever  bruised,  but  never  broken;  weak,  fearful, 
sorrowful,  and  afflicted;  often  driven  to  madness 
^^  at  the  spectacle  of  their  own  misery ;  taken 
up  in  the  lips  of  talkers ;  the  taunt,  and  hissing, 
and  infamy  of  all  people,  and  continuing  evoa, 
what  they  are  to  this  day,  the  sole  proverb 
common  to  the  whole  world;  how  did  every 
fact,  from  its  very  nature,  defy  all  conjecture, 
and  how  could  mortal  man,  overlooking  a 
hundred  successive  generations,  have  foretold 
any  one  of  these  wonders  that  are  now  conspi- 
^^  cuous  in  these  latter  times?     Who  but  the 
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"  Father  of  Spirits,  possessed  of  perfect  prescience,  i^bct.  vii. 

"  even  of  the  knowledge  of  the  will,  and  of  the 

^*  actions  of  free,  intelligent,  and  moral  £^nts, 

''could  have  revealed  their  unbounded,  and  yet 

"  unceasing  wanderings,  unveiled  all  their  destiny, 

'*  and  unmasked  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  and  of 

"  their  enemies,  in  every  age  and  in  every  clime  ? 

'*  The  creation  of  a  world  might  as  well  be  the 

"  work  of  chance,  as  the  revelation  of  these  things. 

''  It  is  a  visible  display  of  the  power  and  of  the 

'^  prescience  of  God,  an  accumulation  of  many 

*'  miracles.     And,  although  it  forms  but  a  part  of 

*^a  small   portion  of  the   christian  evidence,  it 

"  lays  not  only  a  stone  of  stumbling,  such  as 

"  infidels  would  try  to  cast  in  a  christian's  path, 

''  but  it  fixes  an  insurmountable  barrier  at  the 

"  very   threshold    of   infidelity,   immoveable  by 

"  all  human  device,   and   impervious  to    every 

"attack.''* 

Every  thing  in  the  history,  both  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  since  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  has  minutely  answered  to  the  pre- 
diction; and  the  truth  of  the  divine  word  is 
thereby  incontestibly  established. 

You  are  now,  I  trust,  in  a  situation  to  jud^e,  gouciosiod 
how  iar  the  argument  we  have  attempted  is  valid,  ""*• 
how  iar  the  facts  of  the  church's  history,  extend- 
ing  through  all    time,    implicated    with  grand 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  characterized 
by  strange  vicissitudes,  and  involving  throughout 

*  Keith  on  Prophecy,  p.  91. 
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LBCT.  VII.  a  constant  trial  of  righteous  principle  struggling 
against  human  propensity  and  worldly  interests, 
and  exhibiting,  at  least,  one  grand  and  extraor- 
dinary transition    of  deepest    interest,    forms  a 
valuable  and  satisfactory  test  of  the  inspiration 
of  that  professedly  divine  volume,   which    has 
foreshown    this  long    and  chequered   course  of 
suffering,  and  yet  of  triumph ;  of  change,  and  yet 
of  progression ;  which  poured  out  upon  the  head 
of  this  holy  brotherhood,  the  church,  even  from 
its  infancy,  the  selectest  benedictions  of  heaven, 
imparting  to  it  a  divine  and  an  imperishable 
vitality,  and  which  has  suspended,  upon  its  yet 
future  universality  and  unity,  the  blessedness  of 
the  whole  human  family,  and  the  everlasting  glory 
of  the  Great  God  and  Father  of  all.     If  the  argu- 
ment is  sound  and  convincing,   let   inspiration 
wear  the  honour  of  your  cordial  faith,   and  its 
Author  receive  the  glory  due  unto  his  name. 
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LECTURE  VIIL 


OH  THE  KINGDOM  OP  THB  MB88IAH,  AS  BEPBBSElfTED  IN 
THE  ANCIENT  SCBIPTURESy  COMPARED  WITH  ITS  HIS- 
TORY  AND   PRESENT   PROSPECTS, 


The  Kiugdom  of  the  Messiah — Exhibited  in  a  typical 
form,  in  the  sacred  books  and  religion  of  the  Jews — 
Prevalent  opinions  founded  on  them — Proved  from  va- 
rious sources — These  predictions  and  expectations  veri- 
fied in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ — The  improbability 
of  such  a  character  being  fabulous — Credibility  of  the 
Evangelists — Probable  effect  of  such  a  real  character — 
Facts  correspond — And  thereby  attest  its  reality — Op- 
posite suppositions  as  to  Christ's  character — All  proved 
untenable — The  establishment  and  success  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause — Representations  of  contemporary  enemies — 
Weakness  of  Christianity  at  its  rise — What  it  effected — 
Testimonies  to  its  progress — Jewish  and  heathen — Cha- 
racter of  its  triumphs  —  Indubitable  proofs  of  their 
reality — Means  by  which  they  were  wrought — Expla- 
nations of  infidels  wholly  untenable — Means  of  detecting 
imposture  then  possessed — Inspiration  and  miracle  ob- 
vious— As  clear  after  as  during  Christ's  life — Facts 
otherwise  inexplicable  —  Supposition  of  pretended  mi- 

H  H 
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racles — Diflproved — Magic  alleged  to  explain  the  facts 
—  Never  proved  —  The  miracles  never  rivalled  —  Con- 
firmation of  Apostolic  claims — Coincidence  of  the  docu- 
ment and  the  facts — Bearing  of  the  argument  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — Conclusion. 


LECT.  VIII 


:  In  pursuing  our  general  views  of  scriptural  verifi- 


Mlwub?  **'  cations,  we  come  now  to  those  which  we  conceive 

the  sacred  word  has  received,  in  reference  to  that 

moral  and  religious  system  which  is  denominated 

the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

SJaJio-**'        There  are  three  branches  of  this  inquiry,  which 

""•"*•         we  shall  pursue  in  the  following  order. 

I.  The  Messiah's  Kingdom  appears  to  be  set 
forth,  both  typically  and  prophetically,  in  the 
sacred  books  and  religion  of  the  Jews. 

II.  We  possess  a  remarkable  verification  and 
fiilfilment  of  these  anticipative  descriptions  of  the 
Messiah,  in  the  personal  character  and  history  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

III.  The  establishment  and  subsequent  successes 
of  the  Christian  cause,  further  and  fiiUy  verify  the 
descriptions  and  anticipations  which  preceded  it 

jLuLih  '•  ^^  propose  to  show,  that  such  a  religious 
bTiewTsb  system,  as  we  understand  by  the  gospel,  was 
prop  CM.     fQjrggijQ^^^jj^   ajQ(j  its  introduction  into  the  world 

ascribed  by  the  Jewish  prophets  to  some  extraor- 
dinary person,  denominated  the  Messiah,  to  whom 
general  attention  had  long  been  directed.  It  is 
obvious,  that  all  the  testimonies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, respecting  the  person  and  the  system  of 
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a  Messiah,  depend  upon  the  Old  Testament,  as^-KcTvvuL 
foreshowing  that  such  a  person  should  appear, 
and  such  a  system  be  established  in  the  earth. 
Before  we  can  examme  the  New  Testament  upon 
this  point,  and  especially  before  we  can  cite  it  in 
this  argument,  as  exhibiting  a  fulfilment  of  ancient 
predictions,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  show, 
that  the  views  and  interpretations  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  fix  upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  not  fanciful  and  arbitrary;  that 
they  have  not  been  superinduced  since  Christ 
appeared ;  but  that  they  are  substantially  the  very 
views  actually  and  extensively  prevailing  long 
before  the  period  of  his  birth. 

If  we  can  make  this  evident,  it  will  materially  opiDioM 

'  **   foanded  on 

contribute  to  establish  the  credibiUty,  not  of  the^'"* 
evangelists  alone,  but  of  the  two  Testaments. 
For  suppose  the  case,  as  to  the  subject  of  pro- 
phecy, to  be  as  we  now  presume,  that  such  and 
such  prophetic  writings  did  exist,  and  were  pub- 
licly known  and  read,  so  long  before  the  date  of 
the  christian  religion ;  but  yet  that  no  such  views 
had  been  entertained  concerning  the  coming  of  a 
Messiah,  his  character,  deeds,  or  dominion,  as 
christian  writers  represent  to  be  the  prevailing 
theme,  the  key-note  of  all  prophecy  and  of  all 
type ;  then  there  would  be  a  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  that  Christians  had  given  a  false  and 
unauthorized  gloss  to  the  supposed  prophecies  of 
the  Jews ;  had  forced  a  sense  upon  them  only  to 
serve  their  own  purpose;   or  had,  in  fact,  read 
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LBCT.  vm.  them  only  under  the  light  which  Christianity  had 
cast  upon  them. 

JJj^jV*"        Thus,  for  instance,  we  allege  that  the  coming 
of  the  great  Messiah  was  the  subject  of  niimeTOUs 
predictions,  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  his 
birth.     But  if,  prior  to  that  event,  no  one  had 
ever  entertained  such  an  expectation,  there  would 
be  a  strong  presumption  that  our  interpretation 
was  arbitrary,  and,  consequently,  that  the  proof 
of  his  coming  having  been   predicted,  had  not 
been  made  out.     On  the  other  hand,  however, 
if  we  can  show,  that  long  prior  to  the  alleged 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  very  fact  had  been 
anxiously  expected ;  and  that,  by  a  common  con- 
sent, the  voices  of  the  Jewish  prophets  had  so  far 
been  accounted  distinct  and  intelligible ;  that  the 
time,  the  personal  character,  and  history  of  the 
Messiah  had  all  been  clearly  anticipated  by  means 
of  these  prophecies,  then  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  infer,  *hat  the  facts  of  the  christian  history 
have  a  double  accordance ;  first,  with  the  allied 
prophecies,  and,  secondly,  with  the  expectations 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  between  the  time  of  their 
utterance  and  of  their  supposed  fulfilment ;   and, 
consequently,  that  these  facts  of   the  christian 
history  exhibit  the  genuine   accomplishment  of 
divine  oracles.     Thus  we  shall  not  only  have  the 
argument  arismg  from  the  ascertained  correspon- 
dence,  and   mutual  support  of   prediction  and 
fulfilment,    but  we   shall    have    that    argument 
reinforced  and  fortified  by  the  contemporaneous 
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opinion  to  which  the  prophecy  gave  rise,  and  ^^^'  ^"'* 
by  every  particular  of  the  form  which  the  expec- 
tations of  men  assumed,  while  their  judgments 
were  guided  exclusively  by  the  words  of  the  sup- 
posed oracle.     Observe — 

(1.)  That  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  occu- JJj^'jj^ 
pied  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  nation  long  previous  SC^lh^i 

cointoK* 

to  the  period  of  Christ's  birth.  It  was  no  novel 
opinion.  We  might  carry  the  application  of  this 
remark  &r  back  in  their  history,  but  shall  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  interval  between  the  cessation  of  prophecy 
and  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Now  this  period,  say  of  about  four  hundred 
years,  is  not  only  an  interval  during  which  the 
Jews  admit  they  had  no  true  and  feithful  prophet, 
but  it  forms  altogether  a  chasm  in  their  sacred 
history,  which  can  be  filled  up  only  by  unin- 
spired writings.  We  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to 
show,  generally,  of  this  period,  that  it  retained 
the  full  and  vivid  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
and  rested  that  expectation  upon  the  authenti- 
cated prophecies  of  past  ages,  and  not  upon  any 
granted  to  themselves.  Those  writings  which 
are  called  the  Apocrypha,  though  clearly  not  in- 
spired, and  never  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  are  yet  adequate  proofs  of 
the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  those  ages. 

It  is  abundantly  manifest,  from  these  writings,  ^^{ggjy^,^ 
that  the  great  rallying  point  of  national  feeling  *"**'  '**  *** 
and  hope,  through  the  age  of  the   Maccabees, 
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LBCT.  VIII.  was  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  First 
MaccabetB.  Book  of  Maccabecs,  iv.  46,  speaking  of  the  altar 
which  Antiochus  had  pro&ned,  it  is  said,  "  It  was 
resolved  to  lay  by  the  stones  in  the  mountain  of 
the  temple,  till  a  prophet  should  come  to  deter- 
mine concerning  them."  This  was  the  prophet 
to  whom  it  is  well  known  they  were  looking  to 
resolve  all  their  questions.  Judas,  in  those  days, 
was  a  great  and  honourable  instrument  in  re- 
storing their  worship.  His  brother  Simon  also 
became  so  distinguished,  as  a  leader  in  war,  and 
governor  in  peace,  that,  by  a  national  decree, 
agreed  to  by  the  people,  he  and  his  posterily  were 
appointed  to  be  their  governors  and  high  priests, 
"  until  there  should  arise  a  (or  rather  the)  &ith- 
fill  prophet."  1  Mac.  xiv.  41.  Now  this  very 
limitation  upon  his  power  and  priesthood,  shows 
that  the  whole  nation  were  anxiously  expecting 
the  appearance  of  this  faithful  prophet,  before 
whom,  they  seem  to  admit,  that  the  descendants 
of  their  &vourite  prince  and  priest  must  relin- 
quish their  pretensions,  in  deference  to  the  higher 
claims  and  superior  glory  of  him  who  was  to 
come.  We  cannot  desire  better  evidence  of  wbaX 
was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  nation,  of 
what  expectations  they  entertained,  than  this 
public  decree,  which  was  inscribed  in  tables  of 
brass,  and  set  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  of  the 
temple,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  same  chapter  of 
the  Maccabees,  which  I  have  already  quoted. 
The  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  undoubtedly 


Eccletiasti 

CBS. 
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written  above  a  century,  perhaps  nearly  two,  before  lbct.  viil 
Christ.  It  contains  ample  evidence  of  the  expec- 
tation of  the  people  in  that  age.  In  the  thirty- 
sixth  chapter,  it  is  said,  in  a  prayer  put  up  on 
behalf  of  the  nation,  ^*  Show  new  signs,  and 
make  other  strange  wonders:  glorify  thy  hand 
and  thy  right  arm,  that  they  may  set  forth  thy 
wondrous  works.*'  "  Fill  Zion  with  thy  unspeak- 
able oracles,  and  thy  people  with  thy  glory.  Give 
testimony  to  those  that  thou  hast  possessed  from 
the  beginning,  and  raise  up  prophets  that  have 
been  in  thy  name."  "Reward  them  that  wait 
for  thee ;  and  let  thy  prophets  be  found  faithful." 
"  O  Lord,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servants^  accord- 
ing to  the  blessing  of  Aaron  over  thy  people,  that 
all  they  which  dwell  upon  the  earth  may  know 
that  thou  art  the  Lord,  the  eternal  God."  Again, 
in  the  forty-seventh  chapter  of  the  same  book,  it 
is  said,  speaking  of  David,  "  The  Lord  took  away 
his  sins,  and  exalted  his  horn  for  ever :  he  gave 
him  a  covenant  of  kings,  and  a  throne  of  glory  in 
Israel.  But  the  Lord  will  never  leave  off  his 
mercy,  neither  shall  any  of  his  works  perish, 
neither  will  he  abolish  the  posterity  of  his  elect, 
and  the  seed  of  him  that  loveth  him  he  will  not 
take  away:  wherefore  he  gave  a  remnant  unto 
Jacob,  and  out  of  him  a  root  unto  Damd^ 

The  age  in  which  they  expected  these  things 
to  be  accomplished,  was  after  the  coming  of 
Elias,  according  to  the  same  author,  who  was  to 
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LBCT.  viiL  turn  the  heart  of  the  fether  to  the  son,  and  restore 
(or  preach  up  the  restoring)  of  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 
whose  gathering  had  before  been  prayed  for.     In 
the  end  of  the  book,  the  same  writer  names  some 
of  the  prophets,  whom  he  prays  may  be  found 
faithful.     "  Isaiah,"  he  says,  "  saw,  by  an  excel- 
lent spirit,  what  should  come  to  pass  at  the  last ; 
and  he  comforted  them  that  mourned  in  Zion. 
He  showed  what  should  come  to  pass  for  ever, 
and  secret  things  or  ever  they  came."     Again, 
in  the  forty-ninth  chapter,  tenth  verse,  "  Of  the 
twelve  prophets,  let  the  memorial  be  blessed,  for 
they  comforted  Jacob,   and  delivered  them  by 
assured  hope."     Of  Zerobabel,  and  the  days  of 
Josedec,  he  says,  "  They  set  up  a  holy  temple 
to  the  Lord,  which  was  prepared  for  everlasting 
glory."     Now,  this  comfort  in  the  twelve  prophets, 
and  this  assured  hope,  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Messiah,  whose  coming  and  glory  were  pour- 
trayed  by  all  their  prophets.     It  is  clear,  that 
the  author  of  these  passages  could  not  understand 
these  twelve  prophets  as  writing  of  the  restoration 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  because  three  of 
them  prophesied  after  that  event.     They  spake 
of  it  as  a  hope  and  a  glory  yet  ftiture.     In  the 
days  of  Simon,  the  Jews  prayed  for  it;  and  the 
writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  renews  the  same  petition, 
and  prays,  that  God  would  make  the  time  short. 
Many  more  instances  may  be  cited  out  of  those 
Apocryphal    books,   the   precise    age  of  which. 
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though  it  cannot  be  accurately  detennined,  cer- ff2IiZ!ii' 
tainly   preceded,  by  a  considerable  period,  the 
time  of  Christ. 

The  book,  entitled  Tobit,  was  written  for  theTowt. 
encouragement  of  the  Israelites  dispersed  abroad ; 
and  in  this  book  we  read  frequently  of  the  hope 
of  Israel.  Thus,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
this  book,  it  is  written,  after  speaking  of  the 
restored  glory  of  Jerusalem,  "And  all  nations 
shall  turn  and  fear  the  Lord  God  truly,  and 
shall  bury  their  idols ;  so  shall  all  nations  praise 
the  Lord,  and  his  people  shall  confess  God,  and 
the  Lord  shall  exalt  his  people."  This  writer 
enumerates  four  great  events  to  come,  viz.  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  age,  or  state,  and  a  long  cap- 
tivity of  his  nation,  which  he  joins  with  it.  This 
clearly  befel  them  under  Titus.  2.  A  general 
return  from  that  captivity.  3.  A  re-building  of 
the  city  and  temple,  "  with  a  glorious  building, 
as  the  prophets  have  spoken  thereof;"  and,  4.  A 
general  conversion  of  all  the  Gentile  nations  from 
idolatry.  If  it  is  asked,  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious  and  decisive.  In  the  prophets,  from 
which  Tobit  quotes  them,  they  are  connected 
with  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  kingdom  of 
David,  and  the  happy  condition  of  Judea,  both 
of  which  expressions,  since  the  days  of  David, 
had  become  characteristic  expressions  among 
them,  for  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  and  are  so 
to  this  day. 
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LECT.  viii.  Again,  in  Baruch,  fourth  chapter,  it  is  written, 
Baniciu  "  My  hope  is  in  the  Everlasting,  that  he  will  save 
you:  joy  is  come  to  me  from  the  Holy  One, 
because  of  the  mercy  which  shall  soon  come  to 
you  from  the  Everlasting,  our  Saviour.  Like  as 
the  neighbours  of  Sion  have  seen  your  captivity, 
so  shall  they  shortly  see  your  salvation  from  our 
God,  which  shall  come  with  great  glory  and 
brightness  of  the  Everlasting.  Put  off,  O  Jeru- 
salem, the  garments  of  thy  mourning ;  put  on  the 
comeliness  of  thy  glory,  that  cometh  from  God 
for  ever.  God  will  show  thy  brightness  unto 
every  country  under  heaven.  Thy  name  shall 
be  called  of  God,  for  ever.  The  peace  of  righ- 
teousness, and  the  glory  of  God's  worship.  Arise, 
O  Jerusalem,  and  stand  on  high,  and  look  about 
towards  the  east:  and  behold  thy  children, 
gathered  from  the  west  unto  the  east,  by  the 
word  of  the  Holy  One,  rejoicing  in  the  remem- 
brance of  God.  For  God  hath  appointed,  that 
every  high  hill,  and  the  banks  of  long  continu- 
ance, should  be  cast  down,  and  the  valleys  filled 
up,  to  make  even  the  ground,  that  Israel  may 
go  safely  in  the  glory  of  God :  even  the  woods, 
and  every  sweet-smelling  tree,  shall  overshadow 
Israel,  by  the  commandment  of  God.  For  God 
shall  teach  Israel  with  joy  in  the  light  of  his 
glory,  with  the  mercy  and  righteousness  that 
Cometh  from  him."  This  writer  fi^uently  men- 
tions this  deliverance  as  eminently  God's  deli- 
verance.   "  This  is  our  God,"  he  says,  "  and  none 
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other  shall  be  accounted  of  m  comparison  of  him."  lbct.  vin. 
"  He  hath  found  out  all  the  ways  of  knowledge, 
and  hath  given  it  to  Jacob,  his  servant,  and  to 
Israel,  his  beloved.  Afterwards  did  he  show 
himself  upon  earthy  and  conversed  with  men.^'* 
This  was  to  be  at  the  time  when  Israel  was  to 
be  saved,  when  the  deliverer  was  to  come  to 
Zion. 

I  have  exhibited  these  passages  out  of  the  J*~ij^'»*j^. 
Apocrypha,  not  because  they  possess  the  slightest  ****"'' 
authority  in  themselves,  or  are  entitled  to  any 
respect,  further  than  as  they  show  what  were  the 
opinions  of  eminent  men  among  the  Jews,  during 
the  interval  from  Malachi  to  Christ;  while  as 
yet  they  had  no  light  to  guide  them,  but  that 
which  shone  from  the  pages  of  prophecy.  These 
passages  are,  in  fact,  a  fidr  index  to  the  expecta- 
tions indulged  during  this  period.  They  prove, 
that  the  prospect  of  an  age  of  glory,  of  a  general 
restoration  of  miracles  and  prophecy,  with  the 
subjection  of  all  the  Gentiles  to  their  religion, 
and  the  service  of  their  God,  were  the  inspiring 
themes  that  animated  and  cheered  them  under 
all  their  national  sufferings,  and  amidst  the 
various  conflicts  and  wars  which  they  maintained 
so  heroicaUy  for  their  country  and  their  religion. 
Hence  we  are  entitled  to  infer,  that  the  coming, 
the  kingdom,  and  the  deeds  of  the  Messiah,  were 
not  after-thoughts,  or  arbitrary  glosses,  imposed 
upon   the  Jewish   writers  by  the    advocates    of 

•  Chap.  iii.  36,  37. 
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LBCT.  viiL  Christianity;  but  that  they  had  been  the  long  che- 
rished notions,  the  favourite  and  chief  expectations 
of  the  whole  people,  even  through  that  period  of 
darkness  and  affliction  which  intervened  from  the 
cessation  of  prophecy  to  the  coming  of  Johiu 
e*»**cution        (^')  ^®  come,  however,  now  directly  to  the 
Sf  chriJu ''"*  time  of  Christ,  and  propose  to  show,  by  indubitable 
witnesses,  that,  at  this  period,  the  whole  people 
of  the  Jews  were  in  full  expectation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  long-expected  personage.     That  this 
age  should  have  been  more  pregnant  with  the 
expectation  than  any  that  preceded  it,  is  just  the 
natural  order  of  things,  and  what  every  reasonable 
student  of  prophecy  would  anticipate. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  into  the  state  of  opinion, 
matured  and  ripened  as  it  was  into  a  full  convic- 
tion that  the  time  was  come,  and  that  their  Prince 
and  Saviour  would  appear  just  about  the  time « 
of  Augustus  Caesar. 
MeMiah..  First,  it  is  a  very  important  fact,  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to,  as  a  proof  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  at  this  period,  that  while  no  fiaJse 
Messiahs  are  heard  of  before  those  days,  and 
comparatively  few  after  them,  yet  about  the  time 
of  Christ's  appearance,  and  for  some  years  after, 
many  deceivers  rose  up,  and  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  predicted  deliverers  of  Israel.  Josephus 
expressly  states,  that  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  there  were  multitudes  of  false  Messiahs, 
who  endeavoured  to  delude  both  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans.     Gamaliel,   also,  one  of  the  Jewish 
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doctors,  witnesses,  "  Before  those  days  there  rose  lbct.  viii. 
^  up  Judas,  of  Galilee,  in  the  days  of  the  taxing." 
Then,  again,  the  sect  of  the  Herodians  was  formed, 
upon  the  application  of  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah  to  Herod.  Because  he  had  repaired 
and  beautified  the  temple,  they  were  ready  to 
catch  even  at  this  fact,  as  a  fulfilment  of  those 
splendid  prophecies,  which  they  reckoned  must 
be  now  accomplished,  or  utterly  fciil.  Fearful, 
therefore,  lest  their  expectations  should  prove 
abortive,  and  their  prophets  be  found  ialse,  they 
would  have  attributed  to  such  a  wretch  as  Herod 
the  sublime  and  glowing  prophecies  which  had 
foretold  their  Messiah.  Josephus  mentions  ano- 
ther impostor,  who  led  a  multitude  into  the  wil- 
derness, all  of  whom  were  destroyed  by  Festus. 

We  may  now  approach  to  the  time  of  Christ's  ex^^cu^m 
birth,  and  to  the  incidental  circumstances  which  S(rth!'***' 
then  occurred,  and  which  prove  still  further  the 
point  under  consideration.  When  the  Magi  came 
to  Jerusalem,  asking,  "  where  is  he  that  is  bom 
king  of  the  Jews,  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him  ?"  "  Then 
Herod  was  filled  with  consternation,  and  all  they 
that  were  with  him.  And  he  called  together  all 
the  chief  of  the  Jews,  and  inquired  of  them  where 
Christ  should  be  bom ;"  and  they  agreed  in  one 
opinion,  that  the  place  was  Bethlehem.  Then 
he  sent  his  soldiers,  and  killed  all  the  male  chil- 
dren, from  two  years  old,  and  under.     But  why  all 
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LBCT.  viiL  this  consternation  and  this  bloody  policy,  except 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  that  the  set 
time  was  indeed  come,  and  that  his  own  throne 
was  in  danger  ?  and  whence  this  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  birth-place  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
but  upon  the  previous  study  and  anticipation  of 
the  fact  derived  from  the  prophecies  which  they 
had  so  long  held  in  reverence  ?     If,  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  they  had  indulged  no  such  expec- 
tations, they  could  not,  as  a  people,  have  been 
deluded  by   the  pretended  fulfilment  of   hopes 
which  they  had  never  entertained;  and  Herod 
and  his  party  would  have  felt  none  of  that  inward 
consternation,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
already  felt  their  power  beginning  to  totter.    Their 
fear  suggested  the  cruel   provision   against   the 
infant  Messiah,  which  only  proved  how  abortive 
are  human  efibrts,  when  directed  against  divine 
counsel.      Neither  Herod,   nor    they   that  were 
with  him,  started  any  doubt  as  to  the  previous 
question,  whether  any  such  king  or  prince  should 
be  bom,  whether  the  nation  looked  for  a  Messiah, 
or  whether  the  prophets  had  foretold  any  such 
event;  this  is  never  once  doubted.     The  learned 
doctors  are  not  questioned,  whether  there  should 
be  any  Messiah  or  not.     All  such  debates  were 
completely  superseded  by  the  universality  of  the 
expectation,  and  not  a  query  is  proposed,  but 
about  the  place  of  his  birth;   and   the   doctors 
replied  immediately,  without  hesitation,  and  with- 
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out  disagreement,  and  adduced  the  place  of  the  ^^^'^'  ^'"- 
prophecy  in  support  of  their  opinion. 

Now  these  were  the  opinions,  not  of  the  pious  ^J^jjj;,®' 
few,  who  looked,  like  Simeon  and  Anna,  for"*"' 
the  spiritual  consolation,  and  waited  in  hope  of 
the  Lord's  appearance,  resting  on  the  parting 
words  of  Malachi,  "  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple;"  but  these 
were  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  who 
represented  the  whole  nation. 

Some  years  after,  when  John  the  Baptist  £5;i2!^"ij 
entered  upon  his  ministry,  and  public  opinion 
began  to  demand  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  his  growing  popularity,  a  deputation  of  priests 
and  levites  was  sent  to  ask  him  who  he  was,  and 
whether  he  professed  to  be  the  Messiah.  The 
Evangelist,  Luke,  says  of  John  Baptist,  "  the 
people  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mused  in 
their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ, 
or  not."  Now  John  had  made  no  such  claim,  but 
he  pointed  to  one,  whose  forerunner  he  said  he  was. 
Then  the  fears  of  the  rulers  were  again  excited, 
and  all  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  A 
similar  deputation  was  sent  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
he  pointed  to  the  signs  which  accompanied  his 
preaching.  On  several  other  occasions,  with  a 
restless  anxiety,  which  sufficiently  indicated  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  the  same  question  was 
put,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look 
we  for  another?"  The  high-priest  also  said,  "  I 
conjure  thee  to  tell  us  if  thou  be  the  Christ." 
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LBCT.  viiT.      The  Samaritans,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  par- 
opinion  or    ticipated  in  the  same  expectation ;  as  is  manifest, 

the  Samari-  *  '^ 


faoa. 


from  the  saying  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  before 
she  knew  who  Jesus  was,  '^  I  know  that  Messias 
Cometh,  which  is  called  Christ,  when  he  is  come, 
he  will  tell  us  all  things :"  and  aflter  that,  when 
the  men  of  the  city  had  seen  Christ,  and  heard 
.his  words,  they  agreed  with  one  voice,  sapng, 
this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  The  Samaritans,  to  this  day,  residing 
at  Naplous,  entertain  the  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
siah, under  the  name  of  Hathahy  or  the  Con- 
vertor.  Some  Samaritan  poems  also,  published 
a  few  years  ago,  from  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  confirm  and  illus- 
trate the  reality  of  this  expectation  among  that 
people. 
«?ij^2p'p2f  Another  important  testimony  to  the  prevalence 
of  this  expectation  among  the  Jews,  is  to  be 
derived  from  Celsus,  an  early  and  malignant 
enemy  .of  the  gospel.  Assuming  the  character 
of  a  Jew,  for  the  sake  of  objecting  against  Chris- 
tianity, he  says,  "  How  could  we,  who  had  told 
**  all  men  that  there  should  come  one  fr(Mn 
'^  God^  who  should  punish  the  wicked,  despise 
**  him  when  he  came  ?  The  prophets  say,  that 
he  who  is  to  come  is  great,  and  a  prin<^  and 
Lord  of  all  the  earth,  and  of  all  nations  and 
armies."  Again,  in  the  same  character,  he  says, 
My  prophet  said,  formerly,  at  Jerusalem,  that 
the  Son   of  God  will  come,  a  judge   of  good 


ncatt. 
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"  men,  and  a  punisher  of  the  wicked/'     Again,  i^bct.  viii. 
**  The  contentions  between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
*^  tians  are  very  silly,  both  sides  believing  that 
*'  it  had  been  foretold  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
"  a  Saviour  of  mankind  is  to  come."* 

(3.)  But  let  us  now  advance  to  another  general  JJJjr„V'**'*' 
observation.  If  such  were  the  interpretations  put  HSmSI  ^ 
by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  on  their  pro- 
phecies, and  such  the  expectation  prevalent,  both 
among  them  and  the  Samaritans,  especially  just 
about  the  period  of  Christ's  birth,  it  will  be  rea- 
sonable to  anticipate,  that  some  traces  of  this 
expectation  should  be  found  in  heathen  authors, 
and  that  the  splendid  prospects,  so  long  held 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  should  have  excited 
ome  curiosity  among  their  neighbours. 

The  fact  will  be  found  answerable  to  such  a'^ibvuine 

books. 

supposition.  The  animating  hope  of  Israel  had 
impregnated  the  imaginations  of  heathen  poets, 
and  been  recorded  in  the  pages  of  historians,  as  an 
expected  event,  to  which  all  the  civilized  world 
were  looking  forward,  and  which,  as  they  them- 
selves attested,  their  own  Sibylline  oracles,  as  well 
as  the  prophets  of  Judea,  attributed  unequivocally 
and  universally  to  the  east.  Theye  were  preserved 
at  Rome,  from  a  very  early  period,  certain  ancient 
writings,  called  Sibylline  Oracles,  or  the  Books 
of  the   Sibyls.     These  were   always  kept  very  Dettroywi. 

*  The  various  passages  in  Celsus,  admitting  the  Jewish 
expectation  of  a  Messiah,  may  be  found  in  Lardner*s  works, 
vol.  vii.  p.  212.    Octavo  edit.  1827. 

I  I 
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Their  retto 
ration. 


LKCT.  viiL  secret  by  the  governors  of  the  Roman  state. 
About  one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  these  books  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  the 
Capitol. 

But  after  this  loss  of  the  first  Sibylline  Oracles, 
the  Roman  senate  thought  the  possession  of  oracles 
of  such  importance,  that  they  made  a  new  col- 
lection from  different  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Sicily.  The  persons  employed  in  making  this 
collection,  brought  together  about  a  thousand 
verses  in  the  Greek  language,  and  of  course  this 
collection,  although  never  properly  made  public, 
was  partially  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
It  was  made  death,  by  the  Roman  law,  to  possess 
it.  When  Augustus  assumed  the  high  priest- 
hood, he  revived  this  law,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  volumes  are  said  to  have  been  surrendered 
up.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  this  new  col- 
lection contained  some  predictions  concerning  the 
appearance  of  a  great  and  all-conquering  kmg; 
for  Julius  Caesar,  having  attained  to  the  height 
of  his  military  power,  became  ambitious  of  the 
title  of  king.  To  incline  the  senate  to  the  propo- 
sal, an  adherent  of  the  Caesars  produced,  frt)m  the 
Sibylline  books,  .a  prediction  of  a  king,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  determined  to  that  age.  It  was  then 
stated,  that  his  monarchy  was  to  be  universal,  and 
that  his  kingdom  would  be  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  world.  Cicero  opposed  the  proposition, 
but  brought  no  charge  of  falsification  against 
the  alleged  quotation  from   the  Sibyl's  books; 


Their  con 
tcnt». 
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although,  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  it  is  lbct.  vul 
certain  he  had  access  to  tliose  writings.  But, 
though  he  admitted  their  existence,  he  at  once 
denied  their  authority  as  prophecies.  There  can- 
not be  any  doubt  that  these  Sibylline  verses 
contained  many  fragments  of  Jewish  prophecy; 
the  field  in  which  they  had  been  gleaned  suffi- 
ciently indicates  this.  But  we  have  no  doubt,  and 
there  is,  indeed,  room  for  none,  that  the  contents 
of  the  Jewish  scriptures  were  no  secrets  to  the 
Roman  rulers  and  philosophers.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  Judea  was  under  Roman  gover- 
nors, many  of  them  learned  and  scientific  men ; 
that  there  had  long  been  a  friendly  intercourse, 
and  sometimes  inter-marriages ;  and  that,  not 
only  were  Romans  abundant  in  Judea,  but  distin- 
guished and  influential  Jews  were  resident  at 
Rome;  further,  that  the  Jewish  scriptures  had 
been,  ever  since  the  return  from  Babylon,  publicly 
read  in  all  their  synagogues,  and  were,  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  accessible  at  least  to  all  learned 
Romans.     That  their  scriptures  had  attracted  the  Rtt^nnctt 

*  by  otlii-r 

attention  of  many  Roman  philosophers,  poets,  and  '*'*'*"■ 
statesmen,  might  be  abundantly  proved.     But  I 
shall  confine  my  direct  proofs  to  the  knowledge 
they   evince   of  the   great   primaeval   prediction 
of  a  Messiah. 

Tacitus  has  these  words,  "  There  has  been,  in  Twitai, 
"  many  persons,  a  persuasion,  that  it  is  contained 
*'  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests,  that  at  that 
"  very  time  it  would  come  to  pass,  that  the  East 

I  I  2 
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LECT.  viiL  «  should  prevail,  and  that  those  coming  out  of 
**  Judea  should  obtain  the  government  of  human 
affairs.  Which  doubtful  sayings  predicted  Titus 
and  Vespasian,  (doubtless  because  they  achieved 
"  their  great  victories  in  the  east.)  But  the  wH- 
"  gar,  after  the  manner  of  human  cupidity,  in- 
"  terpreted  this  greatness  of  themselves,  nor  were 
"  they,  by  their  sufferings,  turned  to  a  true 
"understanding;"*  meaning,  that  the  Jews,  by 
all  their  adverse  fortunes,  could  not  be  induced 
to  see  that  these  predictions  related  to  Titus  and 
Vespasian. 

snetoni.1?.  Agaiu,  Suetoiiius  says,  "  In  all  the  east  there 
'^  was  an  ancient  and  constant  opinion  spread 
''  abroad,  that  persons  coming  out  of  Judea 
*  should  obtain,  by  the  decree  of  the  fates,  the 
'*  empire  of  the  world.  This  prediction,  re- 
''  lating,  as  the  event  abundantly  proved,  to  the 
'*  Roman  empire,  the  Jews  applied  to  them- 
''  selves,  and,  in  consequence,  rebelled  against  the 

Romans."! 
Remarks  of       In  counexion  with  these  two  eminent  heathen 

Juaepha*. 

historians,  I  will  first  place  before  you  the  remarks 

*  ^^  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotmn 
"  literis  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  Yalesceret 
Oriens,  profectique  Jnde4  remm  potirentnr.  Qu» 
ambi^es  Yespasiairain  ac  Titom  prffidixerant.  Sed 
^'  Valgus,  more  humanae  eupidinis,  sibi  tantam  fatorom 
''  magnitudinem  interpretati,  ne  adversis  quidem  ad  Ten 
"  mutabantur."    Tacit.  Hist  lib.  v.  cap.  13. 

f  Life  of  Vespasian.     See  these  and  other  testimonies 
in  Lardner's  works,  vol.  vi.  p.  596. 
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of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  and  then  offer  lkct.  vui. 
a  few  observations  upon  the  three  testimonies. 

In  his  work  upon  the  Jewish  war,  he  says, 
"  That  which  chiefly  excited  them  (the  Jews)  to 
''  war,  was  an  ambiguous  prophecy,  which  was 
'^  also  found  in  the  sacred  books,  that  at  that 
"  time,  some  one  within  their  country  should 
''  arise,  that  should  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
"  whole  world.  For  this  they  had  received  by 
^^  tradition,  that  it  was  spoken  of  one  of  their 

nation ;  and  many  wise  men  were  deceived  by 

this    interpretation.     But,    indeed,   Vespasian's  . 
'^  empire  was  designed  in   this  prophecy,   who 
"  was  created  emperor  in  Judea." 

The  turn  which  Josephus  here  gives  to  theHu  lyco- 

*  ^  phancy  lo  tlic 

prophecy,  as  intending  Vespasian,  is  assuredly"*"'"*^*"''- 
nothing  to  his  credit,  after  having  himself  fought 
and  suffered  heroically  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
and  in  the  hope  of  the  promised  deliverer;  but 
now,  after  the  Romans  had  effectually  conquered 
them,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  writer  to 
court  the  favour  of  that  people,  he  can  abandon 
the  hope  of  a  Messiah  at  that  time  and  according 
to  those  prophecies,  and  find  nothing  in  them 
but  an  intimation  of  Vespasian's  empire.  But 
let  us  pass  this  over,  and  observe,  generally,  on 
all  these  historians :  they  agree  that  it  was  a 
universally  received  opinion,  that  a  great  king 
was  to  come  out  of  Judea;  they  all  agree  that 
this  opinion  had  its  rise  in  the  prophets,  or  ancient 
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LECT. VIII. Sibyls,  the  sacred  books,  or  the  fates;  they  all 
agree  that  it  was  expected  at  that  time,  which 
intimates,  that  the  Jews  considered  the  appointed 
period   elapsed;    and   Josephus  could   not  have 
erred   so   grossly,  in  applying  the  prophecies  to 
Vespasian,   had   he   not  felt  confounded  by  the 
fact,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  date  was  run 
out,  and  no  Messiah  manifested,  (at  least,  none 
whom  the  nation  would  acknowledge;)  and  find- 
ing no  excuse  for  protracting  the  period,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  no  semblance,  as  he  thought,  of 
a  fulfilment  in  one  of  his  own  nation,  he  adroitly 
turns  the  whole  point  of  the  prophecy  towards 
the  Roman   emperor,   and  fixes   upon   him  the 
honour  of  being  divinely  designated  to  universal 
empire,   thereby  virtually   abandoning  the  hope 
of  his  fathers. 

It  is  manifest,  from  these  authorities,  that  the 
Jewish  prophecies  were  the  source  of  the  prevalent 
opinion.  All  had  agreed,  that  they  marked  out 
the  country  of  Judea,  and  that  particular  age,  for 
the  coming  of  this  universal  Prince. 

8»na.t«n<i  Other  heathen  and  classic  writers  might  be 
quoted  at  considerable  length,  to  attest  the  same 
point.  Thus  Sallust  states,  that  by  this  expec- 
tation Lentulus  was  first  induced  to  engage  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  that  he  boasted  the 
Cornelian  family  would  give  birth  to  this  pre- 
dicted monarch.  Virgil,  the  poet,  has,  however, 
made  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  appli- 
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cation,  both  of  the  prophecy  itself,  and  of  the  ^^^-  v"'- 
imagery  employed  by  the  Jewish  prophets.*  In 
his  iEneid,  but  especially  in  his  Fourth  Eclogue, 
he  anticipates  the  birth  and  the  times  of  this 
approaching  Prince.  The  celebrated  Fourth 
Eclogue,  wliich  is  dedicated  to  PoUio,  was  written 
during  his  consulship,  and  was  designed  to  sig- 
nalize the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  consul.  The  poet 
not  only  flatters  his  friend  with  the  hopes  of  a 
son,  but  even  ventures  to  apply  to  him  the  prevail- 
ing and  sanguine  expectation  which  the  Jewish 
prophets  had  originated. 

Before  I  proceed  to  quote  some  passages  from 
this  exquisite  poem,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
poet  proved  himself  a  better  courtier  than  prophet ; 
for  the  child  bom  to  PoUio,  in  anticipation  of 
whom  the  poem  was  written,  proved  to  be  a 
daughter  instead  of  a  son.  The  points,  however, 
which  you  have  principally  to  observe,  are  the 
facts  of  a  predicted  prince,  a  happy  age  for  the 
world,  and  a  universal  empire. 

The  poem  commences,  by  saying,  that  the 
Cumsean  prophecy  is  come,  or  is  accomplished ; 
the  great  order  of  ages  again  commences : 

*  I  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  to  my  more  learned 
readers,  for  the  introduction  of  these  well-known  passages. 
But  it  did  not  appear  that  this  outline  of  evidence  would 
be  complete  without  them;  and  it  seemed  probable,  that 
some,  especially  of  my  younger  and  less  excursive  readers, 
might  never  have  seen  them  in  their  application  to  the 
present  argument. 
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LBCT.  VIII.         «  The  last  great  age  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes 

'^  Renews  its  finished  coarse :  Satomian  times 
^^  Roll  round  again ;  and  mighty- years,  begun 
*•*'  From  their  first  orb,  in  radiant  circles  run. 
^'  The  base  degenerate  iron  offspring  ends: 
'^  A  golden  progeny  firom  heaven  descends : 
*'*'  O,  chaste  Lucina,  speed  the  mother's  pains, 
*'*'  And  haste  the  glorious  birth." 

He  then  describes  the  child  to  be  bom  as  an 
offspring  of  the  gods.  He  was  to  have  M 
command  of  the  globe,  and  to  introduce  universal 
peace.  Violence  and  injustice  were  to  be  abo- 
lished, and  man's  life  to  be  restored  to  primitive 
innocence  and  bliss.  He  was  to  destroy  the  race 
of  serpentSj  and  under  him  the  earth  was  to  be 
blessed  in  all  its  productions.  The  nature  of  the 
most  savage  animals  was  to  be  changed,  so  that 
the  herds  might  feed  secure  from  lions  and  beasts 
of  prey.     Thus  it  proceeds  : 

"  Thy  very  cradle  with  fresh  flowers  shall  spring; 
*^  The  serpenty  too^  shall  die:  the  baneful  herbs 
*^  Of  noxious  poison  wither  and  decay, 
<'  And  Syrian  spices  bloom  o^er  all  the  world. 


^^  Ripe  yellow  harvests  on  the  fields  shall  wave, 
^'  The  thorny  brambles  blush  with  pendant  grapes, 
'*  And  honey,  from  hard  oaks,  like  dew  distil. 

.  ^^  All  lands  shall  all  things  bear ; 
'^  No  glebe  shall  feel  the  harrow's  tooth ;  no  vine 
"  The  pruning-hook.     The  sturdy  hind 
^^  Shall  then  release  the  oxen  from  the  yoke. 


« 
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« 

The  sisters,  by  the  unmoved  decree  of  fate,  lbct.  viii. 


'^  Concordant,  bade  these  ages  smoothly  run. 
*^  Advance  to  mighty  honours,  O,  advance ! 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  here  quote, 
at  length,  the  expressions  of  Isaiah,  of  David,  of 
Hosea,  of  Zechariah,  and  others,  to  show  that  a 
large  portion  of  this  language  is  but  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  virriters,  and  heathenized  in  Virgil's 
hand.  They  tell  us,  that  "  instead  of  the  thorn, 
shall  come  up  the  fir-tree;  instead  of  the  brier, 
the  myrtle-tree ;  that  the  wilderness  shall  blossom 
like  the  rose;  that  no  lion  shall  be  there,  nor 
any  ravenous  beast  come  up  thereon;  that  the 
cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed,  and  their  young 
ones  lie  down  together;  they  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  for  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  &c. 
and  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  meat.  Nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  Thus  this  poem 
proves  the  general  prevalence  of  those  anticipations 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  sacred  predictions. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  heathen  edition  of 
some  of  Isaiah's  most  beautiful  and  fervid  prophe- 
cies. Virgil  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of 
those  ancient  writings.  Whoever  will  compare  the 
2d,.  9th,  11th,  and  65th  chapters  of  Isaiah  with 
this  poem,  will,  I  think,  be  constrained  to  confess, 
that  the  application  of  the  very  same  imagery 
to  the  very  same  subject,  and  in  a  similar  way, 
by  both  writers,  could  not  have  been  an  unde- 
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LECT.  viiL  signed  coincidence  of  thought,  but  that  the  one 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  other. 

Virgil  closes  his  poem  with  expressing  his 
hope,  that  he  should  see  the  day  when  this  son 
of  PoUio  should  be  bom.  He  did  see  the  day, 
but,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  Scribonia,  PoUio's 
wife,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter;  and,  as  it  re- 
garded Virgil's  application  of  the  prophetic  pic- 
ture, it  ended  in  utter  disappointment.  But,  in 
less  than  forty  years  after,  Christ  was  bom  in  the 
east  country,  and  has  fulfilled,  in  a  far  higher 
sense  than  Virgil  anticipated,  the  vision  which  this 
celebrated  poet  had  indulged.  There  is  another 
passage  in  Virgil's  writings,*  in  which  he  again 
alludes  to  the  great  king  that  was  to  come  and 
acquire  universal  dominion.  Endeavouring  to 
reconcile  the  Roman  people  to  the  recent  sub- 
version of  their  republic,  by  the  establishment 
of  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  in  the  person  of 
Augustus,  and  intimating  to  them,  in  his  alluring 
strains,  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  empire 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prediction  C^ii 
quern  promitti  smpius  audis;)  he  says, 

^^  Turn,  turn  thine  eyes  :  see  here  the  race  divine. 
^^  Behold  thy  own  imperial  Roman  line; 
^'  Caesars  with  all  the  Julian  name  survey : 
'^  See  where  the  glorious  ranks  ascend  to  day. 
"  This,  this  is  he — the  chief  so  long  foretold, 
*'  To  bless  the  land  where  Saturn  ruled  of  old, 
*'  And  give  the  Latian  lands  a  second  age  of  gold. 

"  This  mighty  chief  his  empire  shall  extend 
**  O'er  Indian  realms,  to  earth's  remotest  end." 

»  ^neid,  lib.  vi.  788. 
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It  is  of  little  moment  to  our  present  argument,  ^bct.  vm. 
that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  ffiven  a  secular  ^^^r^^nioM 

O  of  no  mo- 

gloss  to  the  predictions  of  the  sacred  word,  by"*"** 
interpreting  the  language  literally.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  might  have  been  expected  of  men 
under  the  influence  of  those  false  notions  of  re- 
ligion, which  then  so  extensively  prevailed.  This 
is  still  the  great  stumbUng-stone  of  many  pro- 
fessed interpreters  of  prophecy.  But  the  points 
of  chief  importance  to  the  authentication  of  the 
prophecy,  and  of  the  argument  we  are  now  pur- 
suing, are,  that  the  time,  the  set  time,  designed 
to  be  marked  out,  was  at  length  come ;  that  the 
prophets  had  excited  an  expectation,  now  uni- 
versally prevalent,  that  a  distinguished  deliverer 
should  appear ;  and  that  the  signs  of  his  coming 
should  be  peace,  righteousness,  and  universal 
empire. 
These   points  have,  I  hope,  been  sufficiently  chrutun  in- 

*  *  •'    terpretatioDi 

made  out,  as  all  included  in  the  public  opinions,  ^"«*'«**«**- 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  me  now  to  ofier  some  vindication  of  the 
christian  method  of  interpreting  and  applying 
these  predictions,  in  all  the  detail  and  minuteness 
with  which  they  appear  in  the  prophetical  books, 
to  Him  whom  we  consider  the  only  person  to 
whom  they  can  point,  or  in  whom  they  have  met, 
or  are  ever  likely  to  meet,  an  adequate  fulfilment. 

Jesus  Christ  was  bom  at  the  period  of  all  this  Appuid  to 
excitement  and  expectation.     He  was  descended 
from  the  royal  house  of  David,  whose  son  it  had 


character. 
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LBOT.  VIII.  frequently  been  foretold  he  was  to  be,  at  the 
period  when  the  temporal  kmgdom  had  departed 
from  Judah.  Now  he  was  bom,  not  merely 
within  the  land  of  Israel,  but  at  Betlilehem,  as 
the  wise  men  of  Herod's  day  explained  the  pro- 
phecy. He  was  bom  under  circumstances  of 
poverty  and  humiliation,  as  the  prophets  had  also 
described. 

His  life  and  Takin&T,  for  a  moment,  a  e^lance  at  his  won- 
derful  life,  his  perfect  character,  and  unparalleled 
doctrine;  a  life  marked  by  the  most  extraordi- 
nary impression  upon  his  contemporaries ;  a  cha- 
racter that  left  malignity  itself  at  fault  for  causes 
of  crimination ;  and  a  doctrine  that  seemed  to  em- 
body all  wisdom  and  goodness — can  any  doubt 
remain,  that  such  a  Prince  of  Peace,  and  Tmtb, 
and  Grace  was  eminently  fitted  to  the  work  of 
enlightening,  saving,  and  blessing  mankind  ?  Or 
can  we  hesitate  to  prefer  such  an  interpretation 
of  these  prophecies  as  shall  point  out  a  spiritual 
prince,  before  such  an  interpretation  as  should 
merely  give  us  a  temporal,  though  a  dignified 
and  triumphant  monarch,  of  some  earthly  king- 
dom ;  merely  a  superior,  but  of  the  same  kind,  as 
the  princes  of  the  world ;  a  sort  of  master-spirit 
among  the  royal  order?  It  could  hardly  be 
deemed  an  object  worthy  the  intervention  of  the 
supreme  wisdom  and  power,  to  have  created  and 
sustained  so  vast  an  apparatus,  to  have  constituted 
so  long  a  line  of  pro}>hetic  delineations,  merely 
to  set  up  before  the  world  a  magnificent  temporal 
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prince;  or  merely  to  have  subjected  all  nations I^^^TrJ'i'^ 
to  the  rule  of  one  such  individual,  however  wise 
and  just.  The  preparation  was  too  magnificent 
for  such  an  issue;  too  divine  for  so  earthly  an 
object ;  too  spiritual  for  a  consummation  so  low 
and  secular. 

If  we  look  into  the  moral  condition  of  human  whai  man- 

,  kind  needed. 

nature;  if  we  examine  the  state  of  all  nations, 
as  degraded  by  vice  and  superstition,  we  shall 
there  find  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
promised  Messiah ;  we  shall  see  that  it  was  true 
religion,  true  morality,  mankind  deeply  needed, 
not  worldly  aggrandizement ;  wisdom,  not  riches ; 
peace  with  God  and  their  own  consciences;  not 
voluptuous  enjoyment,  nor  a  paradise  of  earthly 
rest,  but  a  moral  renovation  of  the  heart,  and  a 
hope  full  of  immortality.  Let  any  one  look  to 
the  first  consequences  of  man's  defection,  and  to 
the  first  professed  expression  of  the  divine  mercy ; 
let  him  trace  these  alleged  divine  expressions 
through  all  the  prophets,  and  then  let  these  con- 
jointly determine  what  ought  to  be  expected  in 
the  divine,  the  universal  panacea  for  the  world; 
what  the  higher  nature  of  man  needed  in  order 
to  restore  it ;  and  what  a  Creator,  who  had  formed 
and  endowed  that  nature,  and  witnessed  its  un- 
happy defection,  might  be  supposed  willing  and 
able  to  do  for  its  recovery  to  himself:  and  then 
let  it  be  determined,  whether  a  mighty  temporal 
prince,  extending  his  sceptre  over  all  nations,  or 
a  divine  almighty  conqueror  of  sin,  and  death. 
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LECT.  VIII.  and  hell ;  wjiether  a  wide  secular  dominion,  af- 
fording only  temporal  prosperity,  or  a  peacefiil 
reign  of  truth  and  love  in  the  heart ;  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness  within  us,  rather  than  a  kingdom 
of  wealth  and  glory  without  us,  is  the  thing  most 
needed ;  whether  a  school  for  wisdom,  a  fountain 
for  sin  and  uncleanness,  and  a  transforming  spirit 
of  life  and  grace,  or  an  influx  of  com  and  wine, 
and  oil  and  riches,  be  the  more  worthy  reality 
for  a  suffering  world  to  seek,  and  a  benevolent 
God  to  bestow,  as  the  fruit  of  that  pregnant  and 
long  labouring  prediction,  to  whose  birth-hour 
angels  and  men  had  been  looking,  through  the 
long  night  of  four  thousand  years. 

Had  the  prevailing  Jewish  notion  of  what  the 
Messiah  was  to  be,  proved  the  true  one,  and  all 
the  magnificence  and  sublimity  of  ancient  pre- 
diction issued  only  in  the  acquisition  of  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  very 
best  blessings  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
most  benignant  secular  government  to  bestow, 
still  we  might  reasonably  have  objected,  that  this 
would  have  been  as  much  below  the  ultimate 
ends  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  earth  is  below 
the  heavens :  and  surely  it  will  be  admitted,  that 
nothing  short  of  an  entire  inward  renovation  of 
man's  nature,  in  that  moral  image  of  Grod  w^hich 
he  had  lost,  could  have  answered  to  the  divine 
purpose,  or  proved  worthy  of  his  character,  his 
counsels,  and  his  promises*  Now  that  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  whole  of  his  character,  answers  to 
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the  spiritual  import,  and  to  the  entire  body  of  the  i^ect.  viii. 
predictions;  that,  in  his  dominion  over  human 
hearts,  we  have  the  substantial  fulfilment  of  all 
that  was  previously  foretold  of  his  kingdom,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  show,  in  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  this  argument. 

II.  We  come,  therefore,  now  to  show,  that  we_  "• 
possess,  in  the  personal  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  HfiilnS  **" 
a  singular  verification  and  fulfilment  of  all  that 
the  Jewish  prophets  had  attributed  to  their 
Messiah,  and  of  those  general  apprehensions  of 
a  great  benefactor  and  teacher  of  mankind,  which 
tradition  had  scattered  through  the  heathen  world. 

All  who  admit  the  general  fact,  that  some  such 
great  personage  was  expected,  will  also  allow  that 
it  was  upon  the  supposition  of  his  extraordinary 
excellency,  and  the  commanding  influence  of  his 
character,  that  those  flattering  hopes  were  enter- 
tained respecting  the  future  renovation  of  the 
world.  I  need  not  enter  into  any  recital  of  the 
particular  virtues  and  excellencies  ascribed  to 
him.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that 
he  was  to  teach  all  wisdom,  practice  all  virtue, 
and  promote  all  the  highest  interests  of  mankind. 
None  can  have  read  the  particular  prophecies 
relating  to  these  subjects,  without  observing  that 
language  itself  is  exhausted  in  his  praises;  and 
that  he  is  spoken  of  as  at  once  the  favourite  of 
heaven  and  the  joy  of  the  earth,  the  ambassador 
of  God  to  man,  the  intercessor  for  man  with  God ; 
as  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  as  devoted 
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LECT.  vin.  to  the  improvement  and  felicity  of  his  creatures- 
Now,  without  regarding,  at  present,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  early  history  of  Christ,  let  us  take 
a  brief  review  of  his  character,  from  the  period 
when  he  commenced,  what  may  be  called,  his 
public  life. 

ff'iS^^ult     ^^  ^^^>  ^^  ^^^^»  Struck  with  the  extraordinary 
'''''  dignity,   combined  with  humility;    the  mental 

superiority,  united  with  the  most  singular  sim- 
plicity and  innocence,  in  every  action  and  every 
sentence.     We  cannot  travel  with  him,  in  imagi- 
nation, for  a  single  day,  without  feeling  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  we  are  in  the  company  of 
wisdom,     some  most  extraordinary  personage.     His  wisdom 
astonishes  alike  the  learned  and  the  rude.     His 
discourses  are  the  most  penetrating  and  the  most 
touching,  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  gra- 
cious, that  ever  fell  from  human  lips,  or  ever 
saluted  human  ears.     All  men  who  stood  in  his 
presence,  were  either  transported  with  admiration, 
or   smitten  with    amazement,    or    covered  with 
shame.     His  friends  were  delighted  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  manner,  the  excellence  of  his  doctrine, 
and   the   glad   tidings  of  consolation   which  he 
preached ;  while  those  who  ventured  to  encounter 
him   in   argument,   from   malice   or   contention, 
found  all  their  weapons  unavailing,  their  motives 
instantly  penetrated  and  exposed,  or  themselves 
entangled  in  the  very  snare  they  had  designed 
against  him.     All  his  public  controversies  were 
marked  by  a  skill  surpassing  that  of  the  most 
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practised  and  crafty  debater,  while  the  simplicity  lhct.  vm. 
and  artlessness  of  his  reasoning  and  replies  im- 
parted an  air  of  dignity  to  his  triumphs,  and  of 
superiority  to  his  whole  demeanor,  which  demon- 
strated the  command  of  an  all-penetrating  and 
all-comprehending  wisdom. 

But  the  chief  character  in  all  his  conduct,  was  Benevolence. 
benevolence.  He  went  about  doing  good.  It  was 
his  business  and  his  element  His  beneficence 
was  confined  to  no  class,  and  limited  to  no  one 
department  of  blessings.  All  were  alike  within 
the  compass  of  his  power  and  the  goodness  of 
his  heart.  With  equal  grace  he  could  heal  a 
poor  cripple  by  the  road  side,  or  instruct  a 
proud  ruler  in  his  mansion;  reprove  the  aban- 
doned with  a  voice  that  efiectually  reached  their 
conscience  and  transformed  their  heart,  or  console 
the  wretched,  the  poor,  and  the  penitent. 

His  philanthropy  was  the  most  perfect,  the  PhiiM. 
most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  discrimina- 
ting; a  wonderful  adjustment  of  wisdom  with 
love,  of  justice  with  mercy.  At  different  times  we 
behold  him,  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
among  friends  and  enemies,  in  the  crowded  city, 
in  the  solitude  of  mountains  and  deserts,  in  the 
temple  among  the  scribes  and  priests,  or  in  the 
lanes  and  markets  among  the  publicans  and  sin- 
ners; yet  what  purity,  what  dignity,  what  wis- 
dom, what  perfect  propriety  of  conduct  and  of 
speech  do  we  every  where  behold !  What  frank- 
ness,  what   fearlessness  I      What   freedom    from 
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LECT, vm, trickery,  sophistry,   or  stratagem!     Who  could 

FrukneM.  evcT  Say  that  Jesus  Christ  displayed  the  slightest 
approximation  to  any  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
impostor?  No  hidden  or  sinister  purpose  ever 
appeared,  no  selfish  ends,  no  incongruity  between 
his  professions  and  his  actions.  Who  ever  de- 
tected him  in  a  word,  a  deed,  or  an  emotion 
inconsistent  with  the  high  character  and  divine 
office  he  professed  ?  Only  truth  is  uniform,  always 
simple  and  natural.  Insincerity  is  full  of  expe- 
dients ;  falsehood  is  crafty  and  jealous ;  imposture 
is  boastfiil  and  impatient  of  scrutiny. 

lunSlTJL  Advert  to  the  many  trying  situations  in  which 
Jesus  Christ  was  placed.  His  enemies  were  no 
strangers  to  his  pretensions.  Had  there  been  any 
possibility  of  impeaching  his  veracity  or  consis- 
tency, had  they  detected  any  flaw  in  his  cha- 
racter, there  was  no  want  of  inclination  to  use  it 
to  his  prejudice.  He  had  knowingly  and  volun- 
tarily admitted  a  constant  spy  upon  his  conduct, 
into  the  select  company  of  the  apostles ;  one  that 
was  perfectly  &miliar  with  all  their  counsels  and 
movements ;  yet  even  he  foiled  to  discover  a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  delivering  his  Master  to  the  Jews, 
though  he  had  long  sought  a  &ir  occasion,  and 
was  constrained,  at  last,  to  make  it  a  mere  matter 
of  gain.     But  the  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ  always 

ISwJr*"'  challenged  the  strictest  scrutiny.  One  supreme, 
commanding,  and  universal  motive  appeared  in 
all  he  did,  and  said,  and  sufi*ered.  The  glory  of 
God,  in  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  eternal  good  of 
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mankind,  absorbed  him  wholly.     He  refused  no  tiBcyr.  vm. 

suffering,   shrunk   from   no   labour,   that   might 

tend  to  exalt  the  divine  glory  in  the  dominion  of 

the  supreme  law,  the  claims  of  eternal  justice, 

and  the  plenitude  of  the  divine  eoodness.     In  his  combin«tioB 

*  '-^  of  eicellen- 

history  there  appears,  indeed,  a  wonderful  union 
of  gladness  and  grief,  of  suffering  and  benediction, 
of  dignity  and  degradation.  Who  could  so  har- 
monize all  these  opposites  as  Jesus  Christ  did? 
Who  could  have  sustained  all  these  conditions 
equally  well  ?  What  human  head  could  so  have 
worn  the  crown  of  glory  and  the  crown  of  thorns  ? 
It  is  signally  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  con- 
tinually derived  his  consolation  and  support  from 
the  connexion  between  his  sufferings  and  the 
honour  of  the  Eternal  Majesty.  He  saw  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  was  satisfied.  The  su- 
preme desire  of  his  heart  was  to  become  the  cap- 
tain of  salvation ;  hence  he  braved  and  bore  all 
the  perils  and  the  agonies  of  a  moral  strife  with 
the  wicked  of  the  world,  with  sin  in  its  violence, 
and  Satan  in  his  malignity.  There  was  not  an 
action  or  a  word,  a  pang  or  a  privation,  through 
his  whole  life,  that  did  not  obviously  subserve  the 
dominion  of  the  truth,  the  exaltation  of  the  divine 
righteousness,  and  the  enthronement  of  grace  and 
love  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Single-handed,  and 
alone,  he  stood  forward  before  the  world  to  elevate 
and  sustain,  by  the  energy  of  his  own  wisdom, 
by  the  purity  of  his  own  life,  a  standard  for  dis- 
honoured virtue  and  outraged  truth,  and  forsaken 
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LBCT.  vnL  godliness ;  while  he  himself  presented  the  living 
image  and  perfect  model  of  all  he  enforced  upon 
others. 

What  Me^        I^t  it  be  assumed,  firom  the  uniform  testimony 

■lah  was  to  be  '' 

•"'*****•  of  the  prophets,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the 
great  instructor  of  mankind  in  all  that  concerns 
their  duty  to  Grod  and  to  each  other ;  that  he  was 
to  exemplify  in  himself  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  the  human  character ;  that  he  was  to  bring 
in  apd  offer  a  perfect  righteousness,  and  to  afford 
such  blessings  to  the  world  as  should  unite  all 
tribes  of  the  earth  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
fraternity ;  and  then  judge,  from  the  simple  and 
unvarnished  narratives  contained  in  the  gospel, 
whether  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not, 
in  all  respects,  fully  answer  to  these  require- 
ments; or  whether  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of 
one  that  can  more  completely  embody  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  contained  in  the  poetic  and  pro- 
phetic delineations  of  ancient  times. 

SiSf'ShJ?        ^®  ^^^^»  indeed,  of  great  characters  in  history, 
great  charac  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  great  Only  in  some  one  department, 

as  philosophers,  as  heroes,  philanthropists,  kings, 
or  commanders.  None  are  found  without  weak- 
nesses, errors,  and  defects.  None  are  great  in  all 
qualities.  But  how  trivial  and  insignificant  does 
all  their  wisdom,  or  magnanimity,  or  generosity, 
or  heroism  appear,  when  compared  with  Jesus 
Christ !  How  immeasurably  does  his  character 
surpass,  for  its  wisdom,  every  sage ;  for  its  purity, 
every  anchorite;  for  its  superiority  to  suffering. 
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every  stoic;  for  its  fortitude,  every  martyr;  for  ^^^' v"'- 
its  benignity,  every  philanthropist !  Even  the 
pages  of  fiction  have  not  dared  to  present  a 
parallel  or  an  imitation ;  and,  in  fact,  have  never 
reached  the  conception  of  a  character  like  that 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  world  knows  nothing, 
practically,  of  excellencies  such  as  these.  They 
were  infinitely  above  its  standard,  above  its  sym- 
pathies, above  its  imagination ;  therefore  we  find 
the  counterpart  nowhere,  the  conception  of  it 
never.  It  is  the  unique,  the  unmatched,  the 
highest  work  of  God.  Let  any  one  read  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  through,  with  candour,  and  it 
will,  I  think,  be  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  a 
true  account,  as  that  it  presents  a  peerless  model 
of  perfect  humanity. 

Such,  altogether,   is  the  originality,  the  per-  iraprobaw- 
fection  of  this  character,  that  we  may  pronounce,  Je^nJXlu 
at  once,  upon  the  improbability  of  its  being  a'*"*" 
fabrication ;  while  the  perfect  harmony  of  all  its 
descriptions,  the  unity  of  the  several  portraits,  as 
drawn  by  the  pens  of  the  several  Evangelists,  the 
total  absence  of  all  colouring,  exaggeration,  or 
management,  compels  us  to  believe  that  it  must  be 
truth.     Infinitely  as  those  simple  narratives  out- 
strip all  that  we   can  imagine  as  attainable  by 
human  nature,   in  its  very  choicest  and  rarest 
specimens,  yet  we  instantly  admit  the  perfect  pro- 
priety, nature,  and  truth  of  the  delineation ;  yea, 
the  indispensable  necessity  for  its  possessing  those 
very  peculiarities,  upon  the  alleged  mystery  of  his 
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LECT.  VIII.  double  nature,  as  both  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Son  of  Man.  Let  it  but  be  admitted,  that  the 
prophecies  described  him  as  Immanuel,  God  tcith 
us^  and  then  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
filled  as  they  are  with  the  recital  of  his  wonderful 
works,  and  bright  as  they  are  with  the  lustre  of 
his  perfections,  and,  above  all,  effiilgent  with  the 
glory  of  his  grace,  will  seem  a  perfectly  fedr,  con- 
sistent, and  credible  account  of  what,  under  the 
given  circumstances  of  the  case,  might  have  been 
expected,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  reason  and  ima- 
gination could  go  in  pre-conceiving  what  would 
be  the  manifestations  of  the  God-man.* 

*  The  following  testimonj  to  the  character  of  Jesas 
Christ,  from  the  pen  of  Ronssean,  is  worthy  the  pemsal 
of  those  who  have  not  already  seen  it«  As  the  frank 
acknowledgment  of  an  infidel,  it  seals  the  inconsistency 
of  the  man,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  system  to  which,  after 
all,  he  adhered. 

^'  This  divine  book,  (the  gospel,)  the  only  one  necessaiy 
^^  for  a  Christian,  and  the  most  useful  of  all  to  every  one, 
'^  even  though  not  a  Christian,  needs  only  to  he  considered 
*'  to  fill  the  soul  with  a  love  for  its  author,  and  a  desire  of 
*'  fulfilling  its  precepts.  Never  virtue  spake  in  such  sweet 
''  language.  Never  was  the  most  profound  wisdom  ex- 
"  pressed  with  such  energy  and  simplicity.  We  never 
*•  leave  off  reading  it  without  perceiving  ourselves  better 
"  than  before." 

*'  The  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  astonishes  me:  the  holi* 
'*  ness  of  the  gospel  speaks  to  my  heart.  Examine  the 
'^  works  of  the  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp;  how 
'^  insignificant  are  they  when  compared  with  this  !  Can  a 
''  book,  at  once  so  sublime  and  vnse,  be  the  work  of  man? 
^*  Can  the  person,  whose  history  it  relates,  be  himself  a 
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I  will  only  call  upon  you  to  observe  one  ad-  lbct.  viu. 
ditional  feature  more,  before  I  proceed  to  show  specui  fe«. 

tare  of  piety 

the  bearing  of  what  has  been  advanced  upon  the  ^"^"^  <^- 


*^  man  ?  Does  it  contain  the  language  of  an  enthusiast^  or  an 
**  ambitious  sectary  ?    What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his 
*'  manners !     What  affecting  goodness  in  his  instructions ! 
'*  What  sublimity  in  his  maxims !     What  profound  wisdom 
*^  in  his  discourses !     What  presence  of  mind;  what  inge- 
**  nnity  and  justness  in  his  replies !     What  government  of 
*'  his  passions !     MThere  is  the  man,  or  philosopher,  who 
*'  knows  how  to  act,  suffer,  and  die,  without  weakness  or 
*^  ostentatio4?    When  Plato  describes  his  imaginary  good 
**  man,  with  all  the  ignominy  of  guilt,  and  worthy  of  every 
*^  reward  of  virtue,  he  paints,  feature  for  feature,  Jesus 
^'  Christ.      The     resemblance    is    so    striking,    that   all 
*^  the  fathers  have  taken  notice  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  not 
*'  possible  to  be  deceived  therein.     How  prejudiced,  how 
^^  blind  must  we  be,  to  dare  to  compare  the  son  of  Sophro- 
'^  nisca  with  the  son  of  Mary !     How  far  distant  from  each 
"  other !     Socrates,  dying  without  pain,  without  ignominy, 
^'  sustains  easily  his  character  to  the  end.     And,  if  this 
^'  easy  death  had  not  honoured  his  life,  we  might  doubt 
'^  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  genius,  was  other  than  a 
««  sophister.     We  are  told  he  invented  morality;  others 
*'  before  him  had  practised  it ;  he  only  declared  what  they 
«*  had  done ;   and  reduced  into  precepts  their  examples. 
*'*'  Aristides  had  been  just,  before  Socrates  told  us  what 
'*  justice  was.     Leonidas  had  died  for  his  country  before 
'^  Socrates  had  made  the  love  of  our  country  a   duty. 
*'  Sparta  was  free  from  luxury,  before  Socrates  praised 
^^  temperance,   before  he   recommended  virtue.      Greece 
^'  abounded  with  virtuous  men.     But  where  could  Jesus 
^'  have  taken,  among  his  countrymen,   this  elevated  and 
*^  pure  morality,   of  which  he  alone  has  given  the  pre- 
^*  cept  and  the  example  ?     From  the  bosom  of  the  most 
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LBCT.  viu.  general  ailment  before  us.  It  is  the  profound 
and  universal  reverence  Jesus  Christ  manifested 
towards  the  Eternal  Father,  whose  messenger  to 

"  fiirious  bigotry,  the  most  exalted  wisdom  is  heard ;  and 
"  the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic  virtues  honours  the 
"  vilest  of  the  people.     The  death  of  Socrates,  philoso- 
"  phising  undisturbedly  with  his  firiends,  is  the  most  easy 
^<  that  can  be  desired.    That  of  Jesus,  expiring  amidst 
"  torments,  railed  at,  vilified  and  cursed  by  every  one, 
*^  is  the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  apprehended.     Socrates, 
"  taking  the  poisoned  cup,  blesses  him  who  presents  it,  and 
<<  weeps  for  him.    Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful 
"  torments,   prays    for    his   merciless    butchers.    Yes,  if 
^^  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  are  those  of  a  philosopher, 
"  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  are  those  of  a  God. 
"  Should  we  suppose  the  gospel  was  a  story,  invented  to 
'^  please  ?     It  is  not  in  this  manner  that  we  forge  tales;  for 
^'  the  actions  of  Socrates,  of  which  no  person  has  the  least 
**  doubt,  are  less  satisfactorily  attested  than  those  of  Jesus 
^'  Christ.     In  short,  when  all  is  done,  it  is  only  evading 
^<  the  difficulty,  without  destroying  it.      It  would  be  more 
*^  inconceivable  to  suppose,  that  several  persons  in  concert 
<<  composed  this  book,  than  that  one  person  only  furnished 
^^  the  subject  thereof.      Never  did   the  Jewish  authors 
<<  discover  such  language  or  morality;   and  the  gospel 
^'  has  such  striking  marks  of  truth,  and  so  perfectly  inimi- 
''  table,  that  the  invention  thereof  would  be  more  astonish- 
^'  ing  than  the  hero' of  the  subject. 

^^  The  precepts  of  Plato  are  often  very  sublime,  but  he 
*^  sometimes  is  in  error ;  and  how  far  do  not  those  errors 
'^  extend?  As  to  Cicero,  can  it  be  reasonably  supposed, 
<«  that  this  rhetorician  had  composed  his  Offices  without 
**  Plato  ?  The  gospel  alone  is,  with  respect  to  moralitjr, 
'^  ever  certain,  ever  true,  ever  uniform  and  consistent 
"  with  itself."     Rotisseau^s  Tfumghts, 
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man  he  alleged  himself  to  be.    Upon  the  assump-  lbct.  vm. 
tion  of  the  Messiahship,  was  there  not  the  greatest 
need  to  manifest  such  an  absorbing  passion ;  was 
it  not  well  placed,  as  the  very  basis  of  the  Mes- 
siah's character?     And  was  it  not  most  suitably 
and  harmoniously  exhibited,  as  the  very  feature 
which,  under  the  given  circumstances,  should  ap- 
pear the  first,  the  highest,  the  most  commanding, 
and  the  most  elevating  principle  of  his  entire  office 
and  character  ?   How  sweetly,  then,  yea,  how  per- 
fectly, does  his  reverent  devotion  towards  God 
harmonize  with  the  most  active,  the  most  tender, 
the  most  comprehensive  philanthropy !   How  were 
these  two  master-springs  of  his  character,   hke 
widely  distant  and  apparently  discordant  notes  in 
music,  brought  into  a  melting  harmony  in  all  his 
actions  ?    While,  in  his  death,  they  seemed  com- 
bined into  a  most  unearthly  sweetness,  as  pleasing 
to  God  as  it  was  exhilarating  and  joyous  to  man- 
kind.     Great  as  was  his  love  to  man,  visible 
through  all  his  words  and  deeds,  yet  its  richest,  its 
greatest  donative  was  in  the  ofiering  up  of  himself 
to  God,   a  sacrifice   for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Though,  in  one  sense,  incapable  of  fear,  through 
any  conscious  defect,  or  any  surprise  from  his  ene- 
mies, yet  the  fear  of  God  took  such  hold  of  his  hu- 
man nature,  that  it  made  him  dread,  more  than 
death,  the  wrath  of  his  Eternal  Father.     His  soul 
was  troubled,  his  flesh  was  agonized,  and  even  his 
pure  and  sinless  mind  became  sore  amazed.   Such 
was  his  lowly  reverence,  his  profound  devotion  to 
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LECT.  vni.  the  glory  of  God,  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden 
of  his  Spirit,  when  he  bare  the  guilt  of  our  trans- 
gressions. Never  was  the  Eternal  Jehovah  so 
honoured  and  exalted  in  our  apostate  nature.  It 
was  needful  that  both  angels  and  men  should 
see  a  perfect  example  of  what  fear,  what  reverence 
is  due  to  the  Supreme  Creator.  There  had  been 
defection  among  the  angels,  apostasy  of  our  whole 
race.  Was  it  not,  then,  suitable  that  there  should 
be  a  just  and  full  exaltation  of  the  righteousness 
and  sovereignty  of  God  ?  A  due  reverencing  and 
a  worthy  adoring  of  him  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  evermore  ?  That  which  seemed  to 
be  impossible  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ 
All  reverences,  all  adorations,  all  submissions,  all 
devotions  of  angels  and  of  men,  seemed  to  be 
melted  down  into  his  one  act.  All  are  collected 
into  his  human  soul,  and  made  one  complete  and 
fragrant  offering  unto  God.  As  if  all  odours  of 
sweetest  incense  had  been  compounded  into  one 
ineffable  fn^rance;  as  if  all  lines  of  natural 
beauty  had  been  united  in  one  face,  and  all 
moral  beauty  into  one  heart ;  as  if  all  dignified, 
ennobling,  and  melting  passions,  all  holy  ardours, 
and  all  seraphic  impulses,  had  been  collected  into 
one  bosom :  like  them  all,  above  them  all ;  in- 
finitely transcending  every  conception  of  ours,  was 
that  heart  which  Jesus  Christ  presented  as  m 
offering  for  mankind  to  the  Eternal  Father. 

^rthe'^Eian.      ^^^  ^^  miist  uow  advcrt  to  the  certainty  which 
attaches  to  this  account  of  Christ's  character,  aF 
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derived  from  the  four  Evangelists,  and  answering  lbot.  viil 
to  the  character  of  the  expected  Messiah.     We 
must,  then,  endeavour  to  show  the  bearing  of  this 
upon  the  general  illustration  and  fulfilment  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  if  there  ever  such  •  ch». 

*'  racter  mn»t 

was  in  this  worid  so  extraordinary  a  person  as  5*J^''i**jre.i 
the  Jesus  Christ  we  have  described,  he  could  not  **"**'  *"*" 
have  appeared  in  any  country  without  producing 
an  unusual  excitement.  So  celestial  a  light 
could  not  be  hidden  or  overlooked.  The  fact, 
indeed,  will  be  found  precisely  to  answer  to  what 
might  have  been  presumed.  His  character  did 
produce  an  extraordinary  commotion.  It  did 
exert  such  an  attraction  as  had  never  before  been 
felt.  It  did  leave  behind  unparalleled  effects, 
and  such  as  no  time  has  availed  to  obliterate. 
There  is  the  utmost  certainty  of  this,  because 
the  results  produced  by  his  life  and  character, 
altogether,  can  be  proved,  by  undeniable  facts 
and  documents,  to  have  been  authenticated, 
known,  and  talked  of  every  where,  long  before 
the  evangelists  had  recorded,  or  sent  forth  a  single 
word  of  their  several  narratives.  The  name,  and 
deeds,  and  history  of  Christ,  were  well  known, 
and  had  produced  myriads  of  adherents  to  his 
cause,  before  any  christian  church  was  in  pos- 
session of  any  written  account  of  him. 

So  that  we  are  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that ''^»* '"*=/ *«'- 
such  an  impression  had  been  produced  most  ex- 
tensively   by  the   person    himself,   as,   from   tlie 
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LECT.  viiL  character  in  the  narrative,  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected :  and,  moreover,  it  was  produced  at  the 
very  time  when  he  is  said  to  have  lived;  and 
there  were  consequences  and  events  following, 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for,  but  upon  the 
supposition  of  his  having  been  just  what  he  is 
described,  and  of  his  having  made  just  that  kind 
of  impression  which  is  attributed  to  him. 
?ffe"c^i.i  Had  there  been  no  such  person,  or  had  his 
a'diflferiSr    character  been  materially  difierent  from  what  is 

character. 

stated,  the  falsehood  of  the  account  would  have 
met  with  the  most  easy  refutation;  in  &ct,  it 
never  could  have  gained  any  credit.  But  not 
merely  so ;  no  such  effects,  as  we  know  did  result, 
could  have  been  produced  by  any  ordinary  cha- 
racter. Our  argument,  therefore,  is  this;  unless 
the  character  of  Christ  be  admitted  to  have  been 
precisely  as  described,  his  gospel  could  never 
have  been  established;  his  disciples  could  never 
have  shown  such  devotion,  such  heroism,  such 
confidence,  such  fearlessness  in  his  cause,  as  the 
heathen  writers  ascribe  to  them.  Unless  there 
had  been  all  this  lustre,  and  all  this  fragrancy 
about  his  name  and  his  memory,  his  cause  could 
never  have  been  preserved  from  decay,  nor  made 
triumphant,  both  over  Judaism  and  heathenism. 
Again,  unless  there  had  been  such  a  real  person, 
and  a  distinct  recognition  of  his  character  remain- 
ing in  the  memories  of  the  people  througliout  the 
land  of  Israel,  at  the  time  when  the  gospels  were 
first  written,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
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for  them  to  have  gained  credit  with  any  one,  i^gcr.  vm. 
and  much  less  among  the  Jewish  people,  and 
within  the  generation  among  whom  he  was  stated 
to  have  lived.  But  though  the  gospels  were  not 
written  till  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
yet  so  fully  were  they  recognized  and  corrobo- 
rated by  myriads  of  living  witnesses,  and  so 
abundantly  were  they  borne  out,  by  all  the  fetcts 
that  had  followed  the  life,  ministry,  and  death 
of  Jesus,  that  they  were  universally  accepted 
and  assented  to,  as  a  genuine  and  fair  account 
of  that  extraordinary  person. 

An  objector,  it  appears  to  me,  can  entertain  two  mppo. 
here  only  two  suppositions,  by  which  he  may 
attempt  to  undermine  the  force  of  this  evidence. 
He  may  allege,  firsts  that  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
life  is  altogether  a  fabrication,  the  result  of  a 
most  crafty  and  skilfiil  combination  of  very  extra- 
ordinary talents  in  the  four  writers;  or  he  may 
suppose,  secondly^  that  there  was  once,  and  at 
the  time  stated,  such  a  person,  but  that  the  evan- 
gelists' accounts  of  him  are  grossly  overcharged, 
and  made,  indeed,  mere  fictions,  by  the  heat,  or 
the  weakness,  or  wickedness  of  their  imaginations. 

Now,  without  referring  to  the  apparent  ab- 
surdity of  such  suppositions,  as  evinced  by  the 
undeniable  internal  evidence  of  truth,  nature,  and 
simplicity  in  the  whole  narrative,  an  argument 
well  glanced  at  by  Rousseau,  in  the  note  lately 
given,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  inconsistency 
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LBCT.  Yiii.  of  each  of  these  suppositions,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
undoubted  facts  of  the  case. 

fbarVcTe??..  ^akc  thc  first  supposition,  that  the  accounts 
were  wholly  fabulous ;  then  what  is  to  become 
of  all  the  antecedent  facts  ?  The  gospels  were 
indisputably  not  the  beginnings  of  Christ's  feme, 
nor  the  commencements  of  his  cause.  He  had 
gained  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  friends, 
and  made  many  enemies  too;  he  had  originated 
a  new  religion,  he  had  suffered  by  the  perfidy  of  a 
traitor,  and  his  religion  been  severely  persecuted, 
his  disciples  martyred,  through  many  years,  before 
any  one  heard  of  the  gospels.  His  doctrine  had 
penetrated  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  East;  his  confessors  abounded  in  every  city 
of  Judea,  and  of  Greece,  as  is  testified  by  Jewish 
and  heathen  authorities,  long  before;  and  the 
gospel  was  advancing  rapidly,  in  a  career  of 
triumph  and  glory,  without  the  aid  of  these  sup- 
posed fictitious  lives;  so  that  the  all^ation  of 
these  narratives  being  a  mere  fiibrication,  then, 
for  the  first  time,  proclaiming  these  wonders  con- 
cerning Jesus,  becomes  an  absurdity,  and  is 
utterly  annihilated.  The  writings,  indeed,  might 
be  a  novelty,  but  the  subject  of  which  they  treated 
could  be  none;  else  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
facts  which  had  so  long  preceded  them  ?  Hence 
all  the  testimonies  of  indubitable  history  hang 
like  a  dead  weight  about  the  neck  of  this  sup- 
position, and  sink  it  effectually  and  for  ever. 
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But  let  US  try  the  second  supposition  of  infidels,  ^^cttviii. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  there  had  been,  at  the  ]J!*pp"iJ|"2_ 
time  and  place  specified,  some  such  a  person  as  "xa^^erued 

T  •^i      '111  •  /»  characier, 

Jesus  Christ,  but  that  the  narratives  of  his  cha- 
racter, given  us  by  the  evangelists,  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  substantially  false.  Reduce 
the  magnificent  portrait  to  an  every  day  charac- 
ter ;  take  away  from  it,  if  you  will,  every  feature 
of  divinity,  every  line  that  distinguishes  it  from 
other  men;  or  reduce  its  glowing  radiance,  its 
inimitable  beauty,  its  originality  and  sweetness, 
down  to  the  wildness  of  an  enthusiast,  or  the  dark 
subtlety  of  the  impostor;  or  save  it  from  this 
degradation,  by  stopping  half-way  in  the  charac- 
ter of  some  sage,  philosopher,  or  prophet ;  then, 
on  every  one  of  these  hapless  expedients,  hangs, 
again,  the  mill-stone  of  fatal,  indomitable  facts. 
The  impression  that  had  been  produced;  the 
powerful  attractions  that  had  been  felt;  the  moral 
transformations  that  had  been  experienced  by 
thousands;  the  light  that  had  been  seen,  and 
communicated,  and  rendered  permanent ;  the 
martyrs  that  had  suffered;  the  convulsions  that 
had  shaken  Judaism  to  its  very  foundations ;  the 
breaches  that  had  been  effected  by  the  unarmed, 
unprotected,  despised  fishermen  of  Galilee,  in 
the  strong  holds  of  heathen  superstition  and  ido- 
latry ;  the  rapid  advances  of  Christianity  every 
where,  maugre  all  the  formidable  array  of  civil, 
religious,  and  philosophical  authority  against  it ; 
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LBCT.  viii.  these  are  unquestionable  &ct8^   utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  any  inferiority,  any  tame  mediocrity, 
or  any  simply  human  excellency  of  character. 
They  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
pecuhar,  unprecedented  superiority  of  the  Mes- 
siah's character.     It  is  just  as  absurd  to  believe, 
that  being  an  ordinary,  or  a  great  man,  or  a  bad 
man,   he  could    have  wrought   such   prodigious 
effects  by  his  teaching  and  character,  as  to  bdieve 
that  he  never  existed  at  all. 
Both  nnten.       Thus,  I  thluk,  it  has  been  made  evident,  that 
no  supposition  is  consonant  with  all  the  unde- 
niable facts  of  this  case:  none,   certainly,  that 
can  adequately  explain  them,   but  that  wfaidi 
proceeds  upon  the  clear  and  simple  statements  of 
the  evangelists ;  that  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  such,  throughout,  as  they  have  described  it, 
and  such  as  had  been  attributed  by  all  the  pro- 
phets to  the  long-expected  Messiah. 
The  raiceu       ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  procccd,  thirdly ^  to  show,  acoord- 
tiM^uaM  "^  ing  to  the  particulars  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
anticipation,  of  thls    argumcut,   that  the  establishment  and 
subsequent  successes  of  the  christian  cause,  fiir- 
ther  and   fully   verify   all  the  descriptions  and 
anticipations  that  preceded  it.     Both  Judaism  and 
Gentilism  were  to  yield  before  it.     Our  inquiry, 
therefore,  now  is,  how  far  has  its  success  evinced 
that  divine  authority  and  power,    attributed  to 
it  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  the  prophets, 
and  by  the  sreneral  expectation   of  the  Jewidi 
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people,  and  the  other  nations,  who  looked  more  '^ct-  ^"- 
obscurely,  yet  not  the  less  certainly  and  gene- 
rally, for  a  deliverer  and  restorer  of  mankind  ? 

It  would  be  rash  to  assume,  that  success  is  a  when  snc 
criterion  of  truth.  Neither  can  disaster  andj^;^*' 
fisdlure  be  laid  down  as  infallible  proofs  of  fraud 
and  injustice.  In  fact,  no  general  rule  can  be 
founded  upon  the  bare  matter  of  success  or  failure. 
Other  considerations  must  be  weighed,  before 
any  rule  can  be  established.  Every  case  must 
be  tried  by  its  own  merits.  A  just  estimate  of  * 
results  can  only  be  formed  after  a  deliberate  ex- 
amination of  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
success  or  failure  may  have  occurred.  In  some 
cases,  the  success  or  failure  may  have  been  what 
we  term  purely  accidental,  and  then  its  causes 
will  usually  be  sufficiently  apparent;  in  others, 
success  may  have  been  so  improbable,  so  totally 
precluded,  upon  any  human  calculation,  and  so 
contrary  to  all  historical  analogies,  as  to  thrust 
upon  us  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  something 
extraordinaiy,  or  even  miraculous,  in  the  result; 
or  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  extent  of  the 
success,  all  circumstances  considered,  imply  some- 
thing miraculous  and  divine  in  the  causes  from 
which  it  proceeded.  Buf  assuredly  no  wise  and 
experienced  judge  would  propose  success  or 
fisulure,  as  absolute  tests  in  any  great  question, 
irrespective  of  other  circumstances.  They  may 
be  so  under  certain  conditions  to  be  laid  down. 
They   may  prove  very  satisfactory  tests,  when 

L  h 
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LECT.  viiL  applied  carefully,  and  after  an  examination  of 
the  way  in  which  they  have  occurred. 

An  argument,  therefore,  from  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  cause,  is  not  to  be  crudely  stated, 
or  rashly  enforced.  I  do  not  here  intend  to  argue, 
that  because  Christianity  was  successful  very 
early,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  therefore  it 
must  be  divine :  for  then  Mahommedanism  might 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  same  bold  and  sweeping 
conclusion.  But  I  do  mean  to  affirm,  that  be- 
cause Christianity  was  successful,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  its  own  peculiar  case,  it  must 
be  divine;  and  because  Mahommedanism  was 
successful  only  under  its  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances, it  cannot  be  divine. 

circain.  Thc  forcc  aud  bearino:  of  the  distinction  here 

BUnces  oiDkt  ^ 

determiDe.  intended,  will  probably  be  better  perceived, 
when  the  principal  circumstances  are  brought 
under  our  review.  Infidels  are  ready  to  suggest, 
that  other  religions,  besides  Christianity,  have 
been  extensively  successful,  have  endured  long, 
and  sustained  great  opposition;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  success  of  Christianity  can  be  no  proof 
of  its  divine  authority.  Now  we  admit,  that  if 
Christianity  had  achieved  its  success  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  by  the  same  means  as 
those  other  religions,  it  would,  on  this  ground,  have 
no  priority  of  claim.  But  we  totally  deny,  that 
any  other  system  was  ever  successful  under  cir- 
cumstances at  all  parallel.  The  circumstances 
are  every  thing  to  the  validity  of  this  argument, 
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which  way  soever  it  turns.  Other  systems  may  i^»ct.  vm. 
have  been  successful,  and  yet  their  success  may 
contain  no  guarantee  of  their  truth;  this  may 
have  been  successful  imder  such  circumstances 
as  may  contain  the  most  elaborate  and  invincible 
proofs  of  its  divinity.  We  must,  therefore,  refer 
to  those  general  considerations,  which  may  here- 
after be  advanced  in  proof  of  the  proposition,  that 
success,  in  this  case,  is  an  evidence  of  inspiration, 
on  account  of  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  it. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  riffht  whether «c. 

*  *-'        cepUble,  or 

understanding  of  this  argument,  that  we  should  ***• '""^"'^* 
regard  particularly,  both  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  to  their  acceptableness  or  repulsiveness 
to  mankind,  and  also  the  precise  circumstances 
under  which  this  reUgion  was  left,  at  the  period 
of  its  founder's  death,  and  when  it  was  first 
fairly  launched  upon  its  professed  career  of  con- 
verting the  world.  It  was  then  pre-eminently  a 
religion  of  peace  and  love.  It  allowed  no  violence; 
it  enjoined  patient  endurance;  and  it  forbad  all 
unhallowed  means,  all  corrupt,  all  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, in  its  defence,  or  for  its  propagation. 

At  the  time  when  Christ  suffered  death,  it  had  p?»i»i?»  f 

'  Ghriitiuiity 

comparatively  few  friends,  especially  among  the '**"*' 
great,  the  rich,  and  powerful.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  seemed  combined  in  a  league  of  inex- 
tinguishable hostihty  against  it.  Its  founder  was 
treated  with  the  bitterest  scorn  and  keenest 
cruelty,  while  the  few  poor  persons  who  professed 

L  l2 
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LKCT.  vnL  attachment  to  him  were  of  the  very  lowest  orders 
of  the  people.  The  success  of  Christianity  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced  till  after  the 
death  of  its  author. 

What  the         Now  this  general  view  of  the  simple  hcts  of 

number  anil  ^  * 

Unfriend.!'  tt®  case,  as  it  then  stood,  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  Christian  records  alone.  It  is  the  uniform 
account  transmitted  to  us,  both  by  Jewish  and 
heathen  testimonies.  So  that  it  is  not  to  be 
alleged,  that  we  designedly  depreciate  the  num- 
bers and  the  resources  of  the  first  Christians ;  or 
that  we  diminish  its  commencement  for  the  sake 
of  augmenting  the  wonder  of  its  triumphs,  and 
giving  effect  to  the  insignificance  of  its  human 
means.  Its  enemies  themselves  represent  its  be- 
ginnings as  far  more  weak  and  despicable  than 
do  its  own  professed  historians. 

Repreienta.       J  ^U  lay  bcfoTC  vou  a  spccimcn  or  two  of  the 

tloDi  of  con-  J  J  L 

^^MmilX^  descriptions  of  its  founders  and  early  promoters, 
given  by  its  enemies.  In  a  Jewish  book,  named 
Miriam,  or  Mary,  it  is  said,  "  Miriam  brought 
"  forth  a  son,  whom  she  called  Joshua  (or  Jesus.) 
^^  The  elders  of  the  Sanhedrim  proclaimed  him 
'^  unfit  to  be  of  the  congregation,  and  styled  him 
^^  Jeschu,  as  a  sign  that  his  name  and  memory 
*'  ought  to  perish.  Jeschu,  finding  himself  thus 
^'  marked,  retired  to  upper  Galilee.  Jeschu 
^*  passed  to  Bethlehem,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
'*  said  to  the  inhabitants,  it  is  of  me  that  the 
prophet  Isaiah  spake,  when  he  said,  '  A  virgin/ 
&c.     To  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  he  said,  '  I 
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"  *  am  he  of  whom  the  prophet  Zechaiiah  said,  l«ct.  viii. 
**  ^  behold  your  king,  &c»  It  is  I  whom  David, 
**  *  my  forefather,  had  in  view,  when  he  wrote, 
'^  *  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  thou  art  my  son,'  &c. 
After  relating  that  he  was  bound,  scourged, 
crowned  with  thorns,  &c.  This  book  adds, '  that 
^  he  declared,  that  my  blood  must  expiate  the 
*•  sins  of  men,'  &c.  After  speaking  of  the  death 
''  of  Jesus,  one  of  the  ancients  is  represented  as  ad- 
dressing the  Nazarenes  in  these  terms,  *  You 

*  ought  to  know,  that  this  person,  who  has  been 
'  hung,  was  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  and  their 

"  *  law/  "  *  Several  other  books  of  the  Jews 
speak  of  Jesus  in  the  most  degrading  and  con- 
temptuous terms* 

Some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  have  also 
preserved  similar  descriptions  of  Jesus,  taken  from 
Jewish  writings,  which  are  now  lost.  With  re- 
spect to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  first 
disciples,  it  is  said,  in  a  Jewish  work,  still  extant. 
His  disciples,  and  the  wicked  throng,  were 
attached  to  him.  When  the  report  of  his  works 
reached  Jerusalem,  the  worthless  rejoiced  greatly 
in  them;  but  the  elders,  the  devout,  and  the 
**  multitude  of  the  wise  men,  wept  bitterly."  The 
Toldoth  of*  Huldric  terms  the  disciples,  "  vain 
and  futile  men ;"  and  the  apostles,  "  those  worth- 
less persons."  It  is  said,  in  another  Jewish  book, 
then  many  low  persons  of  our  nation  attached 

*  Sheppard's  Div.  Orig.  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  80, 
where  manj  similar  testimonies  may  be  found. 
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LECT.  viii.  «  themselves  to  Jesus."  Celsus  also  says,  "  that 
"  Jesus,  taking  to  himself  ten  or  eleven  abjects, 
"  vile  publicans  and  sailors,  went  about  with 
"  them."  And,  in  another  place,  that  "  he  took 
^'  only  ten  abandoned  mariners  and  publicans, 
"  and  persuaded  not  even  all  of  them."  Another 
opponent  in  those  early  times,  specially  reviled 
Paul  and  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  as 
propagators  of  imposture,  whom  he  declares  to 
have  been  *^  rude  and  illiterate,  and  that  some  of 
"  them  gained  their  subsistence  by  fishing." 
Porph3rry,  another  objector,  styles  the  apostles 
rustic  and  indigent  men.  Julian  also  writes  thus, 
"  Jesus  having  persuaded  a  few  among  you,  and 
"  those  the  worst,"  &c.  And  again,  "  if  there 
appear  any  one  recorded  (as  a  Christian)  of 
the  persons  of  note  or  eminence,  at  that  day, 
"  under  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  when  these  things 
"  happened,  judge  me,  on  every  subject,  a  de- 
"  ceiver."  The  Pagans  called  the  Christians,  in 
derision,  "  pupils  of  the  illiterate,  and  the  fisher- 
men." These  references  will  sufficiently  show  in 
what  light  Jesus  and  his  followers  were  regarded 
by  those  who  lived  at  the  time,  when  Christianity 
was  first  published. 
c^rSunu'*'  Now,  under  these  circumstances,  Christianity 
•III. origin,  began  its  career.  Weak  and  despicable  enough, 
humanly  speaking,  it  undoubtedly  was,  at  least, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  its  enemies.  The  only 
wonder  is,  that,  according  to  their  own  views,  thoy 
should  use  such  severe  methods  for  its  suppres- 
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sion.  It  was,  truly,  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground.  J-kct.  vm. 
There  was  not  one  element  in  its  whole  system, 
that  could  bring  it  into  coalition  with  the  feelings 
or  prejudices  of  any  existing  party,  either  among 
Jews  or  heathens.  Not  a  single  feature  that  could 
invite  to  it  the  regards  of  the  great  or  the  worldly- 
minded.  Nothing  to  give  it  success;  nothing  to 
render  success,  in  any  degree,  probable,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  Its  author  neither  employed  power, 
nor  possessed  civil  authority,  nor  commanded 
wealth,  nor  promised  greatness,  nor  affected  phi- 
losophy, nor  courted  popularity.  After  his  death 
his  cause  numbered,  in  Jerusalem,  only  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  attached  disciples,  and 
of  these  many  appear  to  have  been  women ;  and 
the  twelve,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  leaders, 
were  pretty  nearly,  as  their  enemies  have  described 
them  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  illiterate  fishermen, 
and  altogether  of  the  poorest  and  most  inconside- 
rable of  the  people.  In  this,  all  accounts  exactly 
tally  with  their  own  descriptions  of  themselves. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  what  this  weak,  ignoble,  wh«t  u  er- 
and  contemptible  handful  of  men  accomplished. 
They  began  their  labours,  first,  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  where  Christ  had  been  crucified,  and 
where  they  openly  published  his  resurrection.  A 
most  unpromising  field,  all  will  admit,  and,  for 
an  imposture  on  such  a  subject,  the  very  worst 
that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  most  distin- 
guishing feature  of  their  early  announcements 
was  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  this  in  the 
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LECT.  viii.  mtQgt  explicit  maimer,  before  the  very  parties  who 
had  been  the  chief  ^ents  in  procuring  his  death. 
These  open  averments  were  made  immediately* 
The  christian  records  state  the  success  which 
accompanied  these  efforts,  in  more  express  terms, 
or  more  precisely  and  fiiUy,  than  other  testimo- 
nies, but  not  more  clearly.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  since  the  authority  q{ 
these  records  is  the  point  under  discussion,  we 
will  not,  at  present,  draw  any  of  our  proofe  from 
them.  There  is,  happily,  no  necessity  to  do  so, 
because  we  can  show,  from  other  sources,  the  very 
same  thing. 

Tertimony        «<  Xhc  Jcwish  mcmolrs  fiilly  admit  the  rapid 

of  advem-  •'  * 

^^  growth  of  Christianity  at  its  commencement, 
and  up  to  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
**  both  among  their  own  nation  within  Judea, 
^'  and  wherever  scattered  through  other  countries. 
Jewish.  ^^  The  Toldoth  of  Wagenseil,  after  recording  the 
^*  hatred  and  separation  of  the  Jews  and  Naza- 
^'  renes,  immmediately  on  the  death  of  Jesus, 
*^  adds,  ^  and  this  calamity  went  on  to  advance, 
^  and  spread  itself,  for  thirty  years,  and  the  Na- 
'  zarenes,  assembling  by  thousands  and  myriads, 
'prevented  Israel  from  going  up  to  the  feast; 
*^  *  and  the  calamity  wafi  great  in  Israel,  like  the 
"  *  day  when  the  calf  was  made,  and  there  were 

•  none  who  knew  what  to  do  (against  it).     For 

•  their  faith  (that  is,  of  the  Christians)  strength- 
"  *  ened  itself  and  advanced ;  and  there  went  forth 
"'  *  twelve  wicked  men,  sons  of  robbers,  and  went 
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"  *  through    twelve    kingdoms^    and    prophecied  lect.  vul 

^'  *  among  their  assemblies,   prophecies  of  false- 

"  *  hood.     And  Israel  went  astray  after  them,  for 

"  ^  they  were  men  of  renown^  and  they  confirmed 

''  ^  the  ftdth  of  Jesus ;  for  they  said  that  they  were 

^'  ^  apostles  of  the  suspended ;   and  a  great  multi- 

'^  ^  tude  of  the  Israelites  followed  them.' 

"  TheToldoth  of  Huldric,  after  mentioning  that 
**  Herod  waged  war  i^ainst  the  Christians  at  Ai, 
**  adds,  ^  but  he  could  not  conquer  them,  for  eyen 
*^  *  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  number  of  these  most 
"  *  wicked  people  multiplied  before  the  king.' "  * 

Celsus,  who  represents  the  Jews  as  a  party  of  Heathen. 
Egyptians,  who  revolted  against  the  laws  of  their 
coimtry,  compares  the  secession  of  the  Christians 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  to  that  ancient  event. 
He  speaks  in  these  words — "  they  afterwards 
"  suffered  the  same  kind  of  injury  which  they 

had  then  committed,  part  of  their  own  body 

having  attached  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  be- 
"  lieved  on  him  as  Christ ! "  A  comparison  which 
implies,  that  the  defection  from  the  Jewish  nation 
to  Christianity,  in  that  first  age,  was  very  con- 
siderable and  public,  and  even  surpassing  what 
the  sacred  records  themselves  state. 

Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  fully  confirms 
this,   when  he  says,    of  Christianity,   "  though 

checked  for  a  while  (that  is,  by  the  death  of  its 

founder)  it  broke  out  again,  not  only  through 
**  Judea^  the  source  of  the  evil,  but  through  the 

*  Sheppard,  vol.  i/p.  344. 
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LECT.  VIII. «  city,"  that  is,  Rome.  Celsus,  personating  a 
Jew,  asks  those  Jews  who  had  become  Christians, 
"  what  ailed  you,  O  citizens,  that  ye  left  your 
country's  law,  and  being  seduced  by  him  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  were  quite  laughably 
"  deluded,  and  became  deserters  from  us  to 
''  another  name,  and  to  another  life?"  Again, 
he  says,  "  yesterday,  and  some  time  since,  and 
"  when  we  punished  him  who  led  you  as  a 
"  herd,  ye  apostatized  from  your  country's  law."* 
This  passage  refers  to  the  conversion  of  Jews, 
from  the  time  of  Christ,  through  the  whole  apos- 
tolic age,  to  the  period  of  Adrian,  or  Marcus 
Aurelius,  when  Celsus  lived. 
sncccis  Thus  this  reliffion,  so  weak  and  contemptible 

among  Jew».  ^  *     ^ 

in  its  beginnings,  as  we  lately  heard,  had,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  apostles  alone,  risen  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  power  of  the  state  could  not  affect 
it.  The  preaching  of  it  had  caused  such  a  seces- 
sion from  Judaism,  that  it  was  compared  to  the 
coming  out  of  the  whole  nation  from  Egypt.  In 
fact,  in  Judea  itself,  Christianity,  upon  the  dear 
admission  of  opponents,  had  set  at  defiance  the 
authority  of  the  established  religion;  had  tri- 
umphed in  the  field  of  public  controversy;  had 
braved  the  learning,  and  the  ridicule,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  most  prejudiced  of  nations ;  had 
glutted  the  sword  till  it  was  wearied  and  satiated 
with  slaughter ;  and  had,  with  nothing  on  its  side 
but  its  proofs  and  its  arguments,  led  so  vast  a 

♦  Sheppard's  Div.  Orig.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
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multitude  of  the  people  captive  to  its  peaceful  t^Ecr.  yul 
triumphs,  as  to  make  persecution  itself  confess, 
that  the  attempt  to  exterminate  the  evil  had  only 
increased  and  multiplied  it,  till  it  was  become 
altogether  uncontrollable. 

But,  hitherto,  we  have  viewed  the  advance-  sncwM 
ment  of  Christianity  exclusively  in  the  country  ****""" 
of  Judea  and  among  the  Jewish  nation,  by  far 
the  most  circumscribed  sphere  of  its  operations. 
We  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  some  notions 
of  its  success  among  the  Gentile  nations.  We 
will  here,  also,  not  appeal  to  the  sacred  records, 
because  proofe  from  profane  authors  are  less  open 
to  objection  or  doubt.  The  very  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  commission  its  author  left 
behind,  impelled  its  first  advocates  to  publish  it 
among  the  nations.  They  professed  it  to  be  a 
religion  for  all  mankind,  and  though  all  of  them 
were  Jews,  religiously  attached  to  Moses,  even  to 
a  fault,  long  aflter  their  adoption  of  Christianity, 
yet,  after  their  national  difficulties  and  conscien- 
tious scruples  were  removed,  they  threw  aside  all 
their  prejudices,  and  openly  declared,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  gospel,  the  equality  of  all  men 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  proceeded  to  discharge 
their  evangelical  mission  without  respect  of  per- 
sons. This  is  evident  from  the  numbers  of  those 
who  undertook  missions  to  Gentile  cities,  as 
well  as  from  the  extensive  and  almost  uniform 
success  which  attended  those  efforts.  Some  notion 
of  the  amount  of  this  success,  you  will  be  able  to 
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LEOT.  viiL  form,  when  I  have  further  laid  before  you  a  few 
extracts  from  heathen  authors,  who  can  be  sus- 
pected of  no  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  no  disposition  to  exaggerate  its  triumphs. 
Tacitus  informs  us,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of 
Nero  (A.  D.  65)  a  great  multitude  of  Christians 
were  convicted  at  Rome ;  and  it  appears  that  they 
perished.  Whatever  he  intended  by  the  word 
convicted,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  they  were 
all  the  Christians  of  the  city;  for  though  we 
cannot  ascribe  either  prudence  or  humanity  to 
Nero,  yet  we  need  not,  without  stronger  evidence, 
attribute  to  him  an  indiscriminate  massacre  and 
extirpation  of  the  sect. 

This  statement,  at  all  events,  does  not  include 
the  Christians  of  the  provinces.  With  respect  to 
these  latter,  we  have  the  authoritv  of  Julian,  for 
stating  their  large  numbers  and  wide  dispersion, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle  John.  For  he 
writes  thus,  *'  a  great  multitude,  in  many  of  the 
"  Greek  and  Italian  cities,  were  seized  with  this 
"  distemper"  &c.  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Trajan, 
after  describing  his  treatment  of  the  Christians, 
adds,  ^^  the  matter  appears  to  me,  that  I  should 
*'  ask  your  counsel ;  above  all  things  on  account 
"  of  the  numbers  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering. 
"  For  many,  of  all  ages,  of  evert/  order,  and  of 
^^  both  sexes,  are  brought,  and  will  be  brought, 
*^  in  danger.  Because  the  contagion  of  this  su- 
'*  perstition  has  diffused  itself,  not  in  the  cities 
"  only,  but  in  the  open  country.     Yet  it  seems 
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"  that  it  may  be  stayed  and  corrected.  It  is  lbct.  vm. 
"  certain  that  the  temples,  which  were  almost 
"  deserted,  have  again  begun  to  be  honoured,  and 
**  the  sacred  solemnities,  which  had  long  been  in- 
"  termitted,  to  be  renewed,  and  victims  to  be  every 
"  where  bought,  of  which  heretofore  there  was 
"  very  rarely  found  a  purchaser."  "  Comparing," 
says  Mr.  Sheppard,  "  with  this  his  previous 
**  statement,  that  some  of  those  he  had  examined 
"  professed  to  have  ceased  to  be  Christians,  some 
"  for  above  three  years,  some  for  more,  and  one 
"  or  more  for  above  twenty  years,  we  cannot 
*'  doubt  that  the  profession  of  the  gospel  must 
"  have  been  very  prevalent  in  those  provinces  in 
"  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  i.  e.  within  fifty  years 
*^  after  it  was  first  preached  to  the  heathen.  It 
^^  should  be  observed,  also,  that  (lest  any  should 
"  imagine  that  only  Jews,  or  proselytes,  or  ju- 
"  daizing  Gentiles,  were  converted  in  the  first 
age)  diat  this  early  and  rapid  conquest  was 
manifestly  over  heathenism^  and  also  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  locally,  at  that  particular 
time,  almost  complete;  for  how  else  can  we 
understand  the  desolate  templesy  and  the  very 
rare  purchase  of  victims  ?"  "  Either,"  says 
Moshiem,  '^  you  must  suppose  that  Pliny  told  his 
"  sovereign  an  untruth,  or  else  you  must  take  it 
"  as  certain,  that  the  province  of  Pontus  had 
*^  more  Christians,  in  his  time,  than  idolaters ; 
"  or,  at  least,  that  the  greater  part  inclined  to 
"  renounce    the    religion    of  their    forefathers." 
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LECT.  VII!.  *«  PKny  wrote  officially.  He  could  have  no  mo- 
"  tive  to  colour  or  exaggerate,  nor  could  it  be 
^^  safe  for  him  to  do  so.  His  temptations  must 
"  have  laid  on  the  other  side." — "  Dr.  Moshiem's 
"  view  of  this  statement  appears  below  what  is 
warranted,  understanding  it  retrospectively  of 
the  state  of  Pontus,  under  Domitian  and  Nerva, 
since  which  time  it  seems  Christianity  had  lo- 
cally sustained  a  partial  check." — **  Although 
**  the  success  of  the  christian  missionaries  had 
*^  been,  perhaps,  greater  in  Asia  Minor  than  in 
^^  other  parts  of  the  empire,  yet  there  are  heathen 
**  testimonies  for  the  more  general  extension  of  the 
"  religion,  at  as  early  a  period.  We  have  seen 
*^  those  of  Tacitus  and  Julian,  concerning  the 
**  multitudes  of  Christians  at  Rome,  and  in  many 
cities,  both  of  Italy  and  Greece ;  we  may  add 
that  of  a  jocular,  satirical,  and  obscure  letter 
"  from  the  emperor  Adrian  to  Servianu&  de- 
scribing the  state  of  Egypt,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Augustan  history.  It  mentions  the 
"  Christians  three  times,  and  says,  *  even  the 
"  *  patriarch,  if  he  should  come  to  Egypt,  would 
"  *  be  required  by  some  to  worship  Serapis,  by 
"  *  others  Christ.' "  "  From  a  work  of  Lueian 
*^  we  learn  that  an  impostor,  named  Alexander, 
**  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  complained 
"  that  the  province  of  Pontus  was  full  of  Atheists 
^^  (meaning  deniers  of  the  heathen  gods)  and 
"  Christians.  Pliny  had  been  governor  fifty 
"  years  before,  both  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia*    It 
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*'  does  not  seem,  therefore,  that  the  contagion  of  lbct.  viu. 
*'  which  he  speaks,  in  the  extracts  lately  given, 
"  had  been  materially  stayed  and  corrected^'* 
although  fill!  liberty  to  persecute  had  been  given 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  Celsus  also  admits  the 
wide  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  its  reception 
by  great  numbers.  He  says,  "  at  the  beginning 
"  they  were  few,  and  were  of  one  mind,  but  now, 
^^  being  spread  as  a  multitude,  they  divide  again 

and  again."    Elsewhere,  he  says,  that  "  no  wise 

man  will  be  persuaded  by  the  doctrine,  being 
*^  deterred  or  distracted  by  the  multitude  of  those 
"  that  accede  to  it." 

I  will  quote,  further,  one,  and  only  one,  pas- 
si^  from  a  distinguished  writer.  Justin  Martyr, 
who  took  up  the  defence  of  Christianity,  in  an 
apology  to  the  Roman  emperor,  says,  ^*  there  is 
"  not  any  where  a  race  of  men,  whether  of  bar- 
"  barians  or  Greeks,  or  by  whatever  name  they 
"  may  be  called,  whether  erratic  and  houseless 
"  tribes,  or  herdsmen  dwelling  in  tents,  among 
"  whom  are  not  oflfered,  in  the  name  of  the 
**  crucified  Jesus,  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to 
"  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all." 

Should  it  be  thought  that  there  is  something 
of  exaggeration  in  this,  yet  it  is  evidently  such 
exa^eration  as  could  not  have  been  used,  unless 
the  spread  of  Christianity  had  been  most  asto- 
nishingly rapid  and  extensive.  The  same  autlior, 
in  his  first  apology,  addresses  the  emperor,  senate, 
and  people,  adverting  to  their  conquest  of  Judea, 
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LBCT.  vni.  thus ;  "  what  has  been  said,  (of  Messiah)  *  in  his 
'^  ^  name  shall  the  nations  trust,'  indicated,  that 
^^  from  all  the  nations  they  shall  look  for  him, 
''  as  again  about  to  come ;  which  thing  you  can 
^^  perceive  with  your  own  eyes,  and  be  persuaded 
^^  by  the  fact ;   for  out  of  all  races  of  men,  there 
^^  are  those  who  look  for  him  who  was  crucified 
^^  in  Judea ;  shortly  after  which  that  country  was 
'^  surrendered  to  your  arms." 
of^uISS'ri.        ^*  ^s  certain,   these  triumphs  of  Christianity 
■"»»'»••       Yrere  of  the  most  difficult  character,  and  had  been 
achieved  over  the  most  formidable  obstacles ;  such 
as  the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the 
Jews ;  for  they  uniformly  accounted  the  Christians 
only  a  sect  of  Jews.     There  were  the  celebrated 
schools  of  philosophy;   the  great  learning  and 
eloquence  of  the  chief  men  among  these  heathens; 
the  arts  of  magic,  and  the  reverence  felt  for  the 
oracles ;  the  deep-rooted  attachment  of  the  people 
to  the  religion  of  their  country,  which  had  en- 
dured so  many  ages,  and  been  adorned  and  for- 
tified by  so  much  art  and  skill.     Then  there  was 
the  repulsive  aspect   of   Christianity  to  selfish, 
sensual,  and   luxurious  nations;   its  origination 
with  a  despised,  ignoble,  and  crucified  founder; 
the  meanness,  illiteracy,  and  allied  barbaiism 
of  its  promoters.     Still  all  this  array  of  obstacles 
could  not  arrest  its  progress.     When   the  vast 
numbers  that  adhered  to  it  had  brought  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state  into  danger  of  being  every 
where  forsaken  and  despised,  then  the  govemois 
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rf  the  provinces  appeal  to  the  emperors.  Public  '^bct.  yiii. 
rescripts,  or  orders,  were  issued  by  these  emperors, 
for  its  suppression,  and  the  flaming  brand  of 
persecution  was  raised  throughout  the  empire. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  butchered, 
but  it  is  all  of  no  avail.  The  indomitable  spirit 
of  apostasy  from  superstition  still  prevails.  The 
name  of  the  despised  and  crucified  Nazarene  con- 
founds the  oracles,  and  outrivals  all  the  attractions 
of  the  temples,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  priests 
and  magistrates.  Other  counsels  are  at  length 
adopted.  Through  fear,  edicts  of  a  more  tolerant 
character  are  tried.  This  method,  however,  is 
just  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  Nothing  can 
induce  the  people  to  worship  the  idols,  or  frequent 
the  temples.  Christianity  marches  forward,  with 
rapid  strides,  in  every  direction.  It  invades  the 
forum,  the  army,  the  palace,  the  schools;  till 
at  length,  without  sword  or  power,  or  patron- 
age or  wealth,  and  with  no  name  to  recommend 
it  but  that  of  the  despised  Nazarene,  it  has  fairly 
won  a  majority  of  the  population  to  the  feith, 
and  all  hope  of  its  suppression  finally  expires  be- 
fore the  irresistible  advances  of  its  peaceful  banner. 

That  it  had  so  rapidly  and  extensively  ad- J^f^*|f/»'* 
vanced,  is  demonstrated  by  these  unquestionable 
facts,  the  various  decrees  of  the  successive  empe- 
rors alternately  prohibiting  or  tolerating  it;  the 
vast  multitudes,  of  all  orders,  who  perished  for  the 
confession  of  it;  the  number  of  able,  learned,  and 
eloquent  advocates,  who  wrote  in  its  defence ;  and 
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LECT.  vni.  lastly,  the  fact,  which  of  itself  speaks  volumes, 
that  when  Maxentius  and  Constantine  were  rivals 
for  the  imperial  throne,  they  both  thought  it  of 
essential  importance  to  their  success  to  gain  the 
Christians  on  their  side.  "  Of  these  candidates 
"  for  worldly  empire,  one  actually  favoured  and 
flattei'ed  them,  and  the  other  is  suspected  of 
having  joined  himself  to  them,  partly  from  con- 
"  siderations  of  interest."  The  great  men  found 
the  current  of  public  opinion  too  strong  for  them, 
and  when  they  thought  it  woiJd  serve  their  pur- 
pose, they  cast  themselves  and  their  fortunes 
upon  it,  as  upon  a  tide  which  they  hoped  would 
bear  them  triumphantly  to  the  consummation  of 
their  wishes.  Thus,  finally,  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity overcame  every  obstacle.  It  drew  the 
mass  of  the  population  from  the  temples;  it 
silenced  opposition,  and  convinced  persecution 
itself  of  the  impolicy  of  its  deeds.  The  rulers 
followed  the  people,  and  the  sword  and  sceptre 
were  laid  upon  the  altar  of  Christianity,  while 
emperors  vied  with  each  other  in  ofiering  to  it 
the  protection  of  their  arms,  and  the  succour  of 
their  wealth.  The  too  easy,  or  too  corrupt,  or 
too  sanguine  leaders  of  the  Christian  cause,  whose 
predecessors  had  been  proof  against  the  thunder 
of  Roman  edicts,  were  overcome  by  the  syren 
voice  of  flattery,  and  the  attractions  of  worldly 
greatness;  and  so  the  religion  of  the  crucified 
Nazarene,  and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  became 
the  law  of  the  empire;    and,   in  consequence, 
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dignities  of  all  sorts,  and  names  of  various  degrees,  lbct.  viii. 
and  power  and  wealth  unbounded,  were  heaped 
upon  it.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  unadvisedness 
and  perilous  consequences  of  such  a  step.  Our 
business  is,  at  present,  simply  with  the  fact  itself, 
that,  within  three  centuries,  Christianity  should 
have  made  such  sure  progress,  such  steady  ad- 
vances, under  the  most  inauspicious  circumstances, 
as  to  undermine  the  whole  citadel  of  heathen 
idolatry :  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne,  turn  the 
weapons  of  its  enemies  against  themselves,  and 
decree  the  inheritance  of  the  Caesars  a  Christian 
empire. 

Our  ar&cument  now  requires  us  to  notice  the  Meant  by 

*  which  they 

means  by  which  such  mighty,  such  extraordinary,  '^''^^^ 
effects  were  produced.  We  affirm,  in  the  first 
place,  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  that  such  results, 
brought  about  by  such  inadequate  means,  and 
altogether  under  such  circumstances,  necessitate 
the  admission  of  miracles,  and  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  account  for  such  facts  as  we  have 
shown  did  take  place  in  the  early  history  of  the 
gospel,  on  any  known  principles  of  human  nature. 
The  production  of  these  results,  upon  the  suppo-  sapposui 
sition  of  no  supernatural  resources  in  the  apostles,  "nt^"*"* 
has  been  found  utterly  to  surpass  the  most  inge- 
nious and  laboured  explanations  which  have  been 
attempted.  We  are  quite  willing  that  opponents  or 
doubters  should  try  the  case,  in  reference  to  any 
of  the  celebrated  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome :  let 
them  suppose  an  apostle,  or  Christian  missionary, 
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LBCT.  viiL  to  go  to  such  a  place,  and  begin  his  narrative. 
Is  it  reasonable,  that  the  people  of  any  such  place 
should  receive  at  once  a  doctrine  which  contained 
nothing  compatible  with  their  views,  or  feelings, 
or  prejudices?  and  that  they  should  become  the 
followers  of  this  itinerant  declaimer,  at  the  certain 
risk  of  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  the  endurance 
of  the  most  relentless  persecution?    That  they 
would  cheer&Uy  brave  the  loss  of  all  that  men 
count  most  dear  to  them  in  this  life;  and  that 
this   should    occur,   not  in    solitary  cases,   but 
in  hundreds  and  thousands,  when  they  possessed 
no  other  warrant  for  their  new  &ith,   but  the 
simple  ipse  dixit  of  this  strange  preacher  ?    This 
result  would  be  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  human 
nature.     It  is  clear,  that  the  cause  of  Christianity 
could  not  have  survived  a  single  generation,  much 
less  have  gained  immediately  numerous  proseljrtes, 
unless  it'  had  brought  with  it,  wherever  it  came, 
either  the  indisputable  evidence  of  miracles,  or 
offered  to  the  inquirers  ample  means  of  satisfy- 
ing themselves,  that  miracles  had  been  witmght 
for  its  vindication,  in  the  place  of  its   first  an- 
nouncement.    Thus,  in  all  parts  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  preachers  pointed  out  Jerusalem  as 
the  scene  of  the  principal  miracle,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.     Jerusalem  was  not  so  distant,  but 
that  some  might  readily  go  thither,  and  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  statements ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  many  did  this  before  they  yielded 
their  full  assent  to  a  doctrine  that  required  them 
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to  relinquish  all  their  old  opinions,  and  venture  ^^^'  ^'"' 
their  lives  upon  a  novelty. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose,  as  the  infidel  does,  Meut  or  de. 
that  Christianity  was  a  crafty  invention,  and  that  «»«■«• 
it  was  announced,  as  all  must  admit  it  was,  in 
innumerable  places  among  the  Gentiles,  before 
that  generation  was  extinct,  who  had  seen  Christ, 
witnessed  his  deeds  and  known  his  history :  then 
surely  there  must  have  been  some  who,  during  that 
period,  would  either  have  come  from  Jerusalem, 
or  gone  to  it,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exploding 
the  imposture ;  and,  supposing  them  to  have  had 
in  their  possession  the  power  of  doing  so,  they 
would  have  been  most  valuable  agents  of  the 
Roman  governors,  and  would  have  enjoyed  every 
facility  for  undeceiving  the  people,  and  staying, 
by  their  proofs  and  arguments,  the  evil  against 
which  all  the  authority  of  the  empire  was  directed 
in  vain.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs.  No 
such  counter-evidence  is  produced.  No  hosts  of 
Jewish  witnesses,  or  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
are  brought  forward  to  confront  the  apostles ;  no, 
not  a  solitary  individual.  Time  and  further 
inquiry,  which  usually  dissipate  delusion,  and 
explode  errors,  only  served  to  deepen  public  con- 
viction, to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  Christian 
advocates,  and  to  give  general  eflGiciency  and  suc- 
cess to  their  labours. 

I  can  certainly  conceive  it  possible,  that,  hum- 
bling and  repulsive  as  the  Christian  doctrine  is 
to  human  nature,  and  highly  suspicious  as  the 
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LECT.  VIII.  narrative  of  Christ  crucified  and  risen  from  the 
dead,  must  have  sounded,  at  first,  in  the  ears 
of  disputatious  Greeks  and  ambitious  Romans, 
I  can  readily  conceive,  that  a  fanatic  here  and 
there  might  have  admitted  the  whole,  without 
scruple  or  inquiry;  but  when  such  a  supposition 
is  strained  to  the  utmost  pitch,  it  stands  in  ridi- 
culous contrast  to  the  thousands,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands,  who  finally  yielded  to  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  and  fell  into  the  ranks  of  its  fol- 
lowers ;  and  cannot,  at  last,  be  any  way  reconciled 
with  the  slow  and  cautious  procedure  of  the  wise 
men,  and  rulers,  and  philosophers.  How  shall 
we  account  for  their  accession?  They,  at  least, 
must  have  possessed  something  more  than  com- 
mon report;  they  were  not  to  be  easily  caught 
by  an  imposture.  They  would  not,  certainly, 
have  been  induced  to  believe  what  was  so  obvi- 
ously prejudicial  to  their  temporal  interests,  which 
they  had  so  many  powerful  inducements  to  de- 
cline; if  the  conviction  of  the  entire  truth  of 
Christianity  had  not  been  forced  upon  them  by 
a  light  and  a  power  which  disarmed  opposition, 
and  triumphantly  placed  it  at  once  upon  the 
throne  of  the  understanding,  and  gave  it  the 
command  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 

Supposing  the  narrative  of  the  apostles  false, 
nothing  could  have  been  easier,  in  that  age,  than 
to  prove  it  so.  Its  detection  and  exposure  would 
have  saved  myriads  from  martyrdom,  and  myriads 
more  from  the  supposed  delusion.     Such  a  public 
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service  would  have  been  rewarded  by  honours  ^^^-  ^"'- 
and  wealth.  Had  there  been  no  miracles,  or  only 
false  and  pretended  miracles,  surely  it  could  not 
have  been  difficult  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
imposture.  Counter-statements,  or  counter-im- 
postures, or  even  authority  and  punishment, 
would  soon  have  brought  the  whole  of  any  mere 
delusion,  and  especially  such  an  one  as,  upon 
the  supposition,  this  must  have  been,  to  an  end. 

For  instance,  if  so  shrewd  and  philosophic  a 
man  as  Pliny,  instead  of  writing  to  the  emperor 
for  counsel,  had  but  reflected — the  only  instru- 
mentality these  men  employ  is  a  delusive  magic; 
and  we  have  magicians;  or,  they  affirm  every 
thing  on  their  own  unsupported  authority — he 
might  at  once  have  brought  a  superior  degree, 
both  of  authority  and  of  art,  to  bear  against  them. 
His  own  authority  would  surely  have  outweighed 
that  of  the  apostles,  and  must,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  no  miracles,  or  false  ones,  have  appeared 
to  possess  far  greater  weight  with  all  sober- 
minded  and  reasonable  pei'sons.  But  it  was 
because  these  apostles  and  ministers  brought  for- 
ward proofs,  with  which  neither  he,  nor  all  the 
senate,  with  the  emperor  at  their  head,  could 
grapple ;  it  was  evidently  because,  in  some  way 
or  other,  they  stood  on  far  higher  ground  than 
the  mightiest  of  their  opponents  and  persecutors, 
that  no  power  could  compete  with  them,  and  no 
counter-statements  or  counter-miracles  could  pre- 
vent the  people  from  believing  their  testimony. 
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LECT.  vuL  Had  they  gone  forth  to  their  labours,  simply  as 
men,  then  men  mightier  than  they  would  have 
overcome  them,  and  men  wiser  than  they  would 
have  confounded  them.  And  had  they  gone  forth 
to  their  labour,  in  the  consciousness  of  imposture, 
then  where  was  the  imposition  that  might  not 
have  been  matched,  and  why  was  not  so  clumsy 
and  vulgar  a  cheat  detected;  and,  if  detected, 
destroyed  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  many  sages 
and  philosophers  before  whom  they  told  their 
tale?  Abuse  enough  they  continually  encoun- 
tered; prejudice  enough,  from  Greek  and  Jew; 
but  exposure,  never;  defeat,  nowhere.  The  foe 
used  every  species  of  attack  and  antidote  but 
the  right  one;  the  only  one  that  the  nature  of 
the  case  admitted,  viz.  counter-evidence ;  but  this 
was  never  and  nowhere  to  be  found.  Ample 
and  satisfactory  contradiction,  once  offered,  would 
have  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and 
blasted  and  withered  all  the  iruits  of  the  apostolic 
zeal  and  cunning ;  yet  it  never  could  be  obtained. 
But  the  general  fewts  were  notorious  enough ;  all 
that  went  into  Judea  heard  of  them,  and  returned, 
if  not  convinced,  yet  silenced.  The  Roman  go- 
vernors that  were  there,  and  had  been  there, 
before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  were  in  frequent 
communication  with  the  emperors  and  the  seat 
of  government  in  the  capital.  To  them  an  appeal 
would  readily  have  procured  all  the  satislactory 
information  respecting  Christ  and  his  histoiy; 
had  the  apostoUc  narratives  been  &lse,  had  there 
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been  any  possibility  of  procuring  counter-evidence,  lbct.  vin. 
But  none  could  be  procured.  The  apostles  and 
Christian  missionaries  went  on,  and  none  could 
gainsay.  The  Jews  raved;  the  Romans  smote 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  gave  them  to  the 
wild  beasts,  or  burnt  them,  to  cheer  the  darkness 
of  the  night;  but  all  &iled.  The  men  suffered, 
but  the  cause  triumphed;  the  adversary  reviled, 
but  Christianity  smiled,  and  went  on. 

There  was  undoubted  miracle  in  all  this.  If  iSyJif^l^e 
we  had  not  been  informed,  by  the  sacred  record,  * "  *"**' 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  promised  to  accompany  the 
word  of  his  servants  with  signs  following,  we 
should  yet  have  inferred  that  he  must  have  done 
so,  from  the  unparalleled  triumphs  of  his  cause, 
both  by  such  instrumentality  and  under  such 
formidable  opposition. 

Why  else,  we  might  ask,  was  the  conversion 
of  the  heathens  then  so  easy  a  work,  compared 
with  what  it  is  now,  when  we  have  every  facility 
and  advantage  of  learning,  experience,  and  an- 
tiquity, all  on  our  side?  Miracle  alone  can 
explain  it.  But  when  we  look  into  the  fact  of 
the  success  of  Christianity  in  Jerusalem,  siter  the 
death  of  Christ,  there  appears  a  still  more  signal 
and  miraculous,  a  still  more  hard-earned  testi- 
mony than  that  which  was  gained  among  the 
Gentiles.  Because  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were 
then  what  they  are  now,  a  most  prejudiced  and 
immoveable  race;  any  thing  but  credulous,  ex- 
cept of  their  own  rabbinical  traditions :  yet,  after 
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LBCT.  VIII.  having   held    out   against    all   the    miracles   of 
Christ's  life,  we  find  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands yielding  to  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection, 
and  crying  out,  when  they  heard  the  apostles, 
"  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"     And  if  they 
had  so  long  resisted  under  the  evidence,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  which  Christ  himself  afforded,  is  it 
to  be  believed  that  they  would  afterwards  have 
been  persuaded,   under  the  less  attractive,  and 
less  convincing  advocacy  of  his  apostles? — that 
is,  supposing  there  had  been  no  true  miracles 
wrought  either  by  him  or  them.     Certainly  this 
were  altogether  incredible.     Their  late  and  reluc- 
tant submission  cannot  be  reasonably  explained, 
but  upon  the  admission  of  miracles,  and  of  the 
increasing  number  and  force  of  those  miracles. 
What  is  it  that  makes   it  so   difficult  now  to 
convince  a  Jew  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  when 
we  know  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  con- 
vinced so  great  a  number  of  them?     Had  they 
possessed  no  other  resources,  and  wielded  no  other 
weapons  than  we  possess,  they  would,  like  our- 
selves, have  preached  to  them,  for  the  most  part, 
altogether  in  vain, 
w  darru/""      The  continuance,  the  progress,  the  triumph  of 
chriit?  **      Christianity,  therefore,  after  the  withdrawment  of 
Christ,   and  by  such  feeble  instruments  as  the 
twelve  apostles  and  their  coadjutors,  was  a  mi- 
racle of  the  most  astonishing  character,  proving 
the  intervention  of  a  divine  power.     And  when 
we  glance  our  eye  further  along  its  triumphant 
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course,  and  trace  the  victories  it  daily  and  hourly  lbct.  vm. 
won  over  the  most  inveterate  and  prejudiced  foes, 
in  all  directions,  we  must  ascribe  to  it  a  divine 
virtue,  and  believe  that  a  power  more  than 
human  triumphantly  speeded  it  on  its  wondrous 
way.  Miracles,  indeed,  were  essential  to  every 
step  of  its  progress.  It  could  not  have  sur- 
mounted any  of  the  formidable  difficulties  that 
lay  in  its  course,  much  less  all,  without  them. 

If  any  think  that  such  a  victory,  over  all  the  The  r>cu 

•^  •'  otherwise 

powers  of  the  world,  could  have  been  won  by  'n"p"«we. 
a  few  poor  and  ignorant  fishermen,  on  behalf  of 
so  novel,  so  objectionable  a  cause,  and  in  the 
name  of  so  disgraced  and  contemned  a  founder, 
then  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  show,  that 
those  uniform  results,  which  followed  the  gospel  in 
every  country,  and  among  every  people,  did  not 
surpass  mere  human  powers,  and  did  not  tran- 
scend the  qualifications  which  these  men  pos- 
sessed ;  or  they  are  bound  to  produce  a  parallel 
case,  which  they  know  to  be  impossible.  The 
fact  is  plainly  this,  either  the  intervention  of 
miracles  must  be  admitted,  as  stated  by  the 
evangelical  writers,  or  else  these  men  must  be 
admitted  to  have  produced  results,  by  their 
preaching,  which  will  be  found  far  more  inex- 
plicable, if  they  are  attributed  to  human,  than 
if  they  are  attributed  to  divine,  power.  It  is, 
indeed,  upon  every  view  of  the  subject,  quite 
incredible  that  Christianity  should  have  taken 
such  deep  root,  and  spread  its  branches  so  far, 
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LECT.  VIII.  and  matured  such  sweet  fruits,  had  it  not  been 
nourished  and  sustained  by  an  inward  principle 
of  life,  a  virtue  strictly  divine,  a  power  imperish- 
able, and  independent  even  of  the  eminent  and 
holy  men  whom  it  employed  as  its  agents.  Op- 
position, as  we  have  seen,  proved  one  of  the  very 
best  means  of  eliciting  and  demonstrating  its 
divine  virtue.  Without  it  we  should  not  have 
known  half  the  strength  and  beauty  of  our  cause. 
Christianity  proved  itself,  so  often  and  so  much, 
mightier  than  the  mightiest  of  all  its  foes ;  yea, 
mightier  than  the  whole  of  them  combined,  that 
it  is  impossible,  rationally,  to  deny,  that  it  has 
won  all  its  victories  by  its  own  inherent  authority 
and  strength,  and  that  it  is  the  only  religion  in 
the  world  that  has  ever  fought  so  many  battles, 
and  won  so  many  triumphs,  by  the  simple  energy 
of  truth ;  and  proved  itself,  on  every  occasion,  a 
system  worthy  of  God  to  reveal,  and  of  man  to 
receive. 

infldeiity  ^  But  it  is  possiblc  that,  after  all,  infidelity  may 
attempt  to  parry  the  argument  we  have  em- 
ployed, by  saying,  it  is  very  true,  Christiani^ 
never  could  have  prevailed  as  it  did,  without,  at 
least,  the  pretence  of  miracles.  We  admit  that 
the  simple  statement  of  the  doctrine  and  history 
of  Christ  could  not  have  proved  long  or  exten- 
sively successful,  unless  it  had  been  accompanied 
with  professions  of  supernatural  power.  But  then 
we  consider  all  these  to  have  been  delusions.  Tlie 
people  must  have  been  deceived  by  the  semblance 
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of  miracles ;  and  when  once  the  cheat  was  fairly  ^^*^:.^*3 
established,  it  was  found  impossible  to  eradicate 
it  from  the  minds  of  men,  or  check  its  onward 
progress!  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
infidels  to  offer  such  an  explanation  of  the  success 
of  Christianity ;  nothing  is  so  cheap  as  this  kind 
of  declamation,  and  nothing  more  easy  than  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  can  get  rid  of  the 
whole  question  after  this  manner.  Yet  this  is  only 
a  theory,  or  supposition,  suggested  for  the  purposes 
of  explaining  facts ;  an  expedient,  devised  to  meet 
an  exigency  in  argument.  Let  such  a  suppo- 
sition be  brought  into  contact  with  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  how  utterly 
inadequate  it  is  to  meet  and  reconcile  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  challenge  the  objector  tus  mppo. 
to  show,  that  the  apostles  were,  or  could  possibly  "*"«<'• 
be,  under  the  influence  of  any  of  those  motives 
which  induce  men  to  practice  imposture.  They  no  efficient 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  it.  They  aimed  at 
nothing,  after  they  had  set  up  their  imposture, 
which  can  be  imagined  to  supply  any  adequate 
temptation ;  and  then  they  ran  the  most  desperate 
risks  of  detection,  and  exposure,  and  persecution, 
for  no  assignable  end.  Men  do  not  broach  pre- 
tended miracles  and  open  impostures,  under  the 
risk  of  detection  and  punishment,  unless  some 
object  is  to  be  gained  worthy  of  the  difficulty 
and  the  peril.  Let  any  one  judge  what  that  gain 
could  possibly  have  been  in  prospect,  when  the 
apostles  began  their  mission ;  or  what  other  mo- 
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LBGT.  VIII.  tives  could  have  influenced  them,  if  not  those 
they  professed.  After  such  a  reflection,  let  him 
read,  in  any  histories,  sacred  or  profane,  Jewish 
or  heathen,  or  Christian,  we  care  not  which,  what 
the  portion  of  these  apostles  actually  proved  to 
be,  after  they  had  carried  their  project  into  exe- 
cution ;  and,  I  think,  he  must  admit,  that  they 
reaped  nothing,  as  to  this  world,  but  suffering  and 
poverty,  and  yet,  that  in  it  all  they  rejoiced  and 
triumphed  every  where,  as  men  who  had  gained 
their  ends,  and  were  satisfied.  It  is,  in  i^t,  as 
impossible  to  impeach  their  motives,  as  to  ques- 
tion the  purity  and  uprightness  of  their  conduct, 
or  the  severity  and  length  of  the  hardships  they 
endured.  Their  sincerity,  at  least,  then,  is  not  to 
be  questioned. 
Mw'uSe**  ^^*»  ^  *^^  ^^^*  place,  it  may  be  shown,  that  it 
STerStwh  was  highly  improbable  that  men,  situated  as  the 

a  rappoBition.  _  iiii  *  r  ±1. 

apostles  were,  should  make  any  attempt  ot  tne 
kind  supposed.  They  were  not  of  the  class  to 
invent  and  promulgate  so  magnificent  an  impo- 
sition. They  were  not  of  the  order  of  minds  to 
have  formed  so  ambitious  a  project.  They  were 
not  under  the  protection  of  either  official  authority 
or  popular  favour.  It  is  no  great  wonder  if  an 
imposture  succeeds  when  the  state  patronizes  it,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  alleged  miracles  of  heathen 
priests  or  emperors;  nor  when  both  state  and 
people  favour  them,  as  was  the  case  with  popish 
miracles ;  nor  when  the  sword  is  drawn  to  compel 
assent  and  subjection,  as  was  the  case  with  Ma- 
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hommedanism ;  but  how  difficult,  yea,  impossible,  lbct.  viii. 
for  an  imposture  to  succeed,  when,  both  state  and 
people  are  not  only  opposed,  not  only  resolutely 
incredulous,  but  employ  all  their  united  energies 
to  suppress  the  pretender,  all  can  judge.  Here, 
then,  is  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  sup- 
position of  pretended  miracle  in  the  present  case. 
It  is  incredible  that,  with  universal  opposition 
before  them,  and  no  adequate  motive  prompt- 
ing them,  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
have  set  up  the  pretension  to  miracles  at  all, 
which,  once  detected  or  betrayed,  only  by  a  single 
fedse  brother,  would  instantly  have  exploded  the 
whole  cause,  and  brought  condign  punishment  on 
its  advocates. 

In  the  third  place,  here  we  must  notice  the  ;"p<»"»«>i- 

^  llty  of  escap* 

extreme  improbability,  I  might  almost  say  ini-*"^  detection. 
possibility,  of  escaping  detection.  And  this  I 
ground  partly  on  the  ignorance  and  unskilfulness 
of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  partly  on  the 
ample  resources  of  skill,  wisdom,  art,  and  know- 
ledge, of  all  kinds,  possessed  by  their  opponents. 
They  were  no  magicians.  They  had  never  learned 
the  curious  arts  of  deception,  which  others  prac- 
tised. But  all  agree  that  they  were  untaught 
and  unskilful  men,  utterly  destitute  of  human 
science.  They  were  every  where  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  vigilant,  the  most  accom- 
plished opponents.  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
all  M?ere  interested  in  the  detection  of -the  cheat. 
Was  it  magic  ?  There  were  numbers  of  magicians  ^^^^  "*• 
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LEOT.  VIII.  jn  all  those  nations.  Why  were  not  rival  magicians 
brought  forward  against  them  ?     Why  did  not  the 
Sanhedrim   employ  a  few  skilful  magicians  to 
counteract  them  ?     Why  did  not  Pliny  engage 
magic  and  mock-miracle  against  them?    Why 
did  not  the  Roman   emperors  send  forth  such 
miracle-mongers,  or  command  the  praetors  and 
governors  of  provinces  to  encourage  such  curious 
arts  ?  and  then,  if  they  could  have  competed  with 
the  apostles,  and  especially  if  they  could  have  sur- 
passed them,  the  cheat  would  soon  have  been  at 
an  end.      "  In  short,"  observes  Mr.  Sheppard, 
the  magic,  as  they  called  it,  of  the  apostolic 
age  was  wrought  against  and  among  the  most 
^'  powerful  enemies,  and  most  skilful  magicians. 
"  Yet  we  cannot  collect,  whether  from  decrees, 
"  or  memoirs,   or  controversialists,  or  any  more 
**  indirect  source,  that  it  was  either  once  exploded 
by  detection,  or  once  controlled  by  competition; 
therefore  the  apostolic  magic  was  of  a  kind 
"  altogether  new.     Wonders,  which  could  neither 
^^  be  unravelled  nor  equalled,  were  confessedly 
"  attempted  and  performed,  by  men  whom  all 
their  opponents  reviled  as  mean,   rustic,  and 
untaught."*      Supposing   their   rashness   and 
temerity  not  unaccountable,  which  assuredly  it 
would  be,  still  it  would  remain  inexplicable,  that 
amidst  such  a  variety,  and  multitude,  and  pro- 
tracted display  of  pretended  miracles,  and  by  such 
a  number  of  persons,  in  such  different  and  distant 

*  Sheppard's  Diy.  Orig.  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
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places,  and  before  such  an  array  of  skilful  ene-  i^^ct.  vm. 
mies,  detection,  or  treachery,  or  rivalry  should 
never  once  have  occurred. 

This  is  the  last  fact  to  which  I  shall  refer.  All  Nodeictk-. 
authors  of  that  age,  all  historians,  governors,  and 
emperors,  leave  the  facts  just  where  the  evan* 
geUcal  historians  place  them ;  and  though  some 
have  aUeged  imposture  and  magic,  they  have 
never  once  pretended  to  explain  how  the  im- 
posture was  carried  on;  when,  or  how,  or  by 
whom  it  was  discovered;  or  why,  being  dis- 
covered, the  discovery  made  no  impression  what- 
ever upon  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

The    only  conclusion,    therefore,    to  which  aApctoiic 

^  pretrDiioai 

candid  inquirer  can  come,  the  only  one  consistent  **'»*"»'^- 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  is,  that  in  their 
professions  these  persons  were  conscious  that  they 
possessed  divine  support,  and  could  verify  their 
commission  by  signs  which  could  not  be  disputed; 
while  their  opponents  were  equally  conscious, 
every  where,  and  all  along,  that  they  possessed 
no  means  of  counteracting  these  pretensions,  or 
of  exposing  those  wonderful  signs  which  they, 
indeed,  ascribed  to  magic,  but  which  no  prac- 
tisers  of  that  dark  and  deceptive  art  had  been 
found  able  to  rival,  or  could  ever  be  induced  to 
confront. 

We  are,  therefore,  fully  entitled,  we  conceive,  inference. 
to  conclude  that  the  miracles  of  the  apostles  were 
really  divine  works,  wrought  "  in  all  simplicity 
and  in  open  day ;"  multiplied,  varied,  and  indis- 

N  N 
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LBOT.  viiL  putable ;  the  conBtant  and  universal  accompani- 
ments and  vouchers,  in  that  age,  of  this  benignant 
religion,  whose  divinity  was  thereby  fully,  clearly, 
and  every  where  attested. 

coin^Mcet      Looking,  then,  at  its  actual  history  and  con- 

a£"Sr!h«  dition,  when  it  began  its  career,  and  at  the  means 
and  nature  of  its  subsequent  progress,  we  trace 
a  most  striking  s^eement  between  its  predictions 
and  its  documents.  Even  in  its  corruptions  and 
perversions,  its  abuses  and  its  disasters,  as  traced 
in  another  Lecture,  we  can  find  nothing  but  cor- 
roborations of  the  sacred  testimony,  and  striking 
verifications  of  all  that  had  been  foretold,  both 
of  the  nature,  the  instrumentality,  the  extension, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
The  anticipations  of  its  founder  and  his  fnends, 
the  continued  but  fruitless  opposition  of  its  ene- 
mies, even  the  very  darkest  pages  of  its  history, 
and  the  partial  success  attained  by  brute  force 
against  it,  all  correspond  with  the  mysterious  de- 
velopments made  at  its  outset. 

JjJlJjjJ'^.  Is  there  not,  then,  I  ask,  the  most  complete, 
the  most  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  writings, 
denominated  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  personal 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  of  the  cause  he 
established?  Who  dare  deny,  that  both  he  and 
his  disciples  foretold  that  this  cause  should  live 
and  be  triumphant  over  all  opposition?  And  it 
has  been  so.  Who  can  deny,  that  both  he  and 
they  foretold  that  it  should  be  bitteiiy  opposed, 
yet  that  it  should  be  spread  abroad  to  all  na- 
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tians ;  and  that,  finally,  all  nations  should  em-  i*bct.  vm. 
brace  it,  and  consider  themselves  abundantly,  yea, 
divinely  blessed,  in  the  possession  of  it?  And 
it  is  80,  to  a  great  and  daily  increasing  extent 
Who  can  deny,  that  Jesus  Christ  gave  an  express 
commission  to  his  apostles,  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  which 
he  foretold  should  be  swept  away,  because  it 
would  reject  them  as  it  had  rejected  him  ?  And 
it  has  been  so.  Who  can  deny,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
at  the  present  day,  has  a  wider  sway  over  the 
world  than  at  any  former  period,  and  that  his 
cause  is  evidently  advancing  in  a  most  marvel- 
lous, self-moved,  and  triumphant  manner,  none 
appearing  effectually  to  resist  its  march,  and  no 
other  system  daring  to  compete  with  it  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  all  this  of  a  forgery  ?  of 
a  lie  ?  or  of  any  human  febrication,  concealing  its 
fraud  through  so  many  ages,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  while  resting  exclusively  on  human  re- 
sources? Assuredly,  to  believe  this,  requires  a 
stretch  of  &ith  incomparably  beyond  that  which 
is  involved  in  the  belief  of  miracles,  and  the 
cordial  acceptance  of  Christianity  as  a  divine 
religion.  And  he  must  be  far  more  credulous 
of  wonders,  who  attributes  all  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, to  imposture  and  to  man,  than  he  who 
ascribes  the  whole  to  God. 

There  has  been,  then,  such  a  verification  of  the  condosion 

of  tbte  argv- 

great    and    comprehensive,    the    particular   and"*"*- 

N  n2 
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LBCT.  viiL  minute  assertions  and  statements  of  the  sacred 
books,  respecting  the  person,  the  doctrine,  the 
character,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  in  the 
history  of  the  [Christian  cause,  from  the  first  to 
the  present  day,  as  ought,  we  conceive,  to  pro- 
duce conviction.  Not  one  jot  or  titde  of  the 
divine  word  has  fisdled,  either  in  reference  to  the 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  friends  or  enemies,  individuals, 
nations,  or  the  world.  The  entire  series  of  &cts 
that  has  transpired,  presents  a  complete  and  full 
counterpart  to  the  prophecies  and  delineations, 
which  none  can  deny  were  in  existence,  and  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Jews  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  which  they  have  carefully  pre- 
served ever  since,  and  to  the  authenticity  of  which 
they  still  bear  witness. 


LECTURE  IX. 


ON  THB  BOCTBINB  OF  A  DIYINB  AND  SPIBITUAL  INFLUBNCE, 
AS  BBVBALED  IN  THB  8CRIPTURBS,  AND  AS  BBALIZBD  IN 
THB  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF 
CHRISTIANS. 


All  effects  traceable  to  spiritual  or  immaterial  causes — 
Mental  power  the  source  of  voluntary  action  in  our- 
selves— How  we  are  led  to  ascribe  the  invisible  and 
mighty  agency,  operating  through  all  material  causes 
and  effects,  to  a  Divine  and  Infinite  Spirit — Probability 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  exercises  the  same  influence  over 
human  minds — Analogies  which  render  such  agency 
probable  —  The  direct  testimony  of  revelation  as  to  its 
reality — Facts  verifying  this  testimony — In  the  first 
propagation  of  the  gospel — In  its  continuance  and  suc- 
cess in  the  world — In  the  formation  of  the  christian 
character,  considered  individually — Abuses  to  which 
the  doctrine  is  liable — Connexion  with  an  appointed 
instrumentality — General  Conclusion  of  the  course. 


In  commencing  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may,  lect.  ix. 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  assume,  that  no  consistent  i^mm 

*  *  agency  In 

and  complete  view  of  the  whole  system  of  the  "■*""* 
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LECT.  IX.  universe  can  be  maintained,  without  admitting 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  almighty  agency 
operating  in  each  object,  sustaining  the  harmony, 
and  presiding  over  the  tendencies  and  issues  of 
the  whole.  It  may  be,  that  a  first  and  hasty 
glance  at  the  system  of  nature,  suggeste  to  the 
mind  the  notion  of  a  vast  multitude  of  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficient  causes,  all  operating 

uifcJJiLi!*"'*  by  their  own  spontaneous  agency.  But,  on  closer 
observation  and  analysis,  we  find  that  none  of 
these  visible  and  secondary  causes  are  any  thing 
more  than  separate  links  in  a  chain ;  that,  though 
to  those  which  follow  they  bear  the  relation  of 
causes,  yet  they  are  themselves  but  effects  de- 
pendent on  preceding  causes,  which  may  again 
be  successively  traced  backward  to  others,  till  we 
arrive  at  that  which  is  invisible  and  spiritual 
For,  as  we  advance  upwards  in  every  analysis, 
we  not  only  find  something  still  antecedent,  but, 
when  we  have  found  that  something,  it  proves, 
alone,  inadequate  to  account  for  the  mysterious 
results  which  follow  it,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  confess,  that  the  power  and  efficiency  of  an 
Almighty  Creator  and  Governor  can  alone  supply 
an  adequate  explanation  of  that  endless  series  of 
stupendous  and  wondrous  operations  which  pass 
under  our  observation.  After  all  our  inquiries, 
we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  causes  we 
can  detect,  by  any  physical  analysis,  are  the 
exclusive  agents  of  all  that  is  before  us.  However 
long  the  series  through  which  we  may  trace  the 
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suooeaeion,  still  we  come,  ultimately,  to  that  cause  ''»ct.  ix. 
of  which  we  can  form  no  other  conception,  than 
that   it  is  a  power   invisible,    inscrutable,   and 
spirituaL 

In  many  instances  we  arrive  at  an  invisible  la^MMt 
agency  of  a  physical  kind,  before  we  terminate 
our  investigations,  and  of  which  we  can  give  no 
explanation,  except  that  it  is  itself  the  effect  of 
some  other  mighty,  perhaps  divine  and  infinite, 
agency.  We  see  effects  produced  which  originate 
in  no  cause  appreciable  by  our  senses,  yet  we 
infer  that  they  must  have  a  cause.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  production  of  motion  or  of  me- 
chanical power.  When  we  see  a  mill  erected,  and 
put  into  operation,  we  can  trace  the  succession 
of  cause  and  effect  up  to  the  water,  the  flow 
of  which  turns  the  first  wheel;  but  the  flow  of 
the  water,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  we 
readily  resolve  into  the  power  of  gravitation, 
which  we  find  is  a  universal  principle  or  quality 
attaching  to  matter,  every  where  recognized,  but 
nowhere  explained,  and  resolvable  alone,  and 
directly,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  into  the 
almighty  power  of  the  Creator.  The  wind  is  also 
an  invisible  power,  employed  for  navigation  and 
machinery,  and  affords  a  similar  illustration.  We 
detect  it  only  by  its  effects.  Yet  we  infer  its 
existence,  though  it  is  a  power  altc^ther  invi- 
sible. A  steam-engine  is  another  example  of  the 
same  thing.  We  can  trace  the  whole  series  of 
results  up  to  the  steam,  and  that  again  to  heat; 
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LKCT.  IX.  but  the  heat  is  as  iii\dsible  an  agency  as  the 
wind  or  gravitation.     Here,  then,  we  arrive  at 
the  boundary  or  connexion  between  material  and 
immaterial,  physical  and  final     We  may  talk, 
philosophically,  about  laws  of  nature,  but  all  law 
imposed,  whether  upon  matter  or  mind,  implies  a 
previous  intelligence,  an  adequate  authority,  and 
a  superior  power.     The  cause  of  the  gravitation, 
of  the  heat,  or  of  the  chemical  change  which 
produces  it,  or  of  the  wind,  and  the  atmospheric 
changes  causing  the  motion  of  the  wind,  lead 
us  at  once  to  the  agency  of  the  Creator.     Or,  if 
they  do  not,  but  should  be  traced  to  some  other 
cause,  still  material,  yet  beyond  that  we  cannot 
go,  without  pausing,  at  last,  in  an  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful  Agent,  on  whom  the  whole  depends. 
In  that  Infinite  First  Cause,  all,  at  last,  terminates, 
and  to  that  every  philosophical  analysis  leads  us. 
That  alone  can  account  for  the  ultimate  facts  or 
causes  to  which  we  have  traced  up  the  succession, 
from  whatever  point  we  may  commence  it. 
i"«Mi"*^  of      From  a  fair  and  just  analogy,  therefore,  reason 
reaMoabJe.    (jg^ches  US  to  describc  this  ultimate  or  primary 
agency  as  spiritual;   and  because  its  efiects  are 
so  stupendous,  so  illimitable,  so  glorious,  so  uni- 
form,  and    harmonious,    so  far  beyond    all  we 
know  of  finite  power,  we  style  it  divine.     We  are 
naturally  led  to  these  conclusions,  from  our  own 
experience  and  consciousness.    Thus,  for  instance, 
we  lift  a  hammer,  and  smite  some  material  with 
repeated  blows.     Every  one  can  readily  account 
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for  the  blows,  by  saying,  the  arm  lifts  the  ham-  ^^^'  '^' 
mer  and  lets  it  £adl  again.  But  this  explanation 
does  not  trace  up  the  e£Pect  to  its  primary  cause. 
It  stops  short  in  an  intermediate  one.  The  arm 
itself  is  not  power.  It  may  remain,  and  its  power 
be  destroyed.  The  muscles  and  the  nerves  move 
the  arm.  But  the  nerves  are  subject  to  the  will ; 
and  to  that  point  we  are  compelled  to  trace  up 
the  blows  given  by  the  hammer.  Without  the 
determination  of  the  will,  the  final  effect  would 
not  have  been  produced.  "  But  we  can  readily 
grant,  also,  that  it  is  as  easy  for  Him  (the 
Deity),  and  as  sufficient,  to  say  the  word,  or 
"  to  will  all  these  motions  of  materials,  known 
''  to  Him  and  present  to  Him,  as  it  is  for  the 
"  human  spirit  to  will  the  motions  of  the  mate- 
"  rials  placed  in  its  power,  through  the  intro- 
'^  duction  of  muscular  force,  which  is  but  an 
"  intermedium  between  the  will  and  those  effects ; 
"  as,  between  that  human  will  and  muscular 
^'  action,  there  is  an  unknown  chasm.  Rather, 
to  speak  with  more  physiological  accuracy,  this 
chasm  takes  place  between  spirit  and  the  ma- 
"  terial,  if  unknown,  nervous  power :  yet  it  is  an 
equal  one,  since  it  is  that  action  of  mind  on 
matter,  through  will,  which  remains,  and  ever 
"  will  remain,  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  crea- 
"  tion.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty,  then,  diffi- 
^*  cult  as  all  is,  in  conceiving  that  the  Divine 
"  WiU  can,  and  does,  move  all  the  materials  of 
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LBCT.  IX.  "  the  universe,  by  a  simple  and  direct  action ; 
^^  since  this  is  but  to  do,  universally,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  shorter  way,  what  He  has 
empowered  man  to  do,  to  a  narrower  extent, 
"  and  by  a  more  circuitous  road."*     It  is  only 
necessary  to  allow  that  the  human  spirit  is  one 
of  these  materials,  under  the  control  of  the  Divine 
Will,  as  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  creating  power; 
and  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  which  we 
are  attempting  to  illustrate,  will  appear  in  perfect 
harmony,  both  with  the  influence  of  the  human 
will  upon  its  proper  objects  and  in  its  limited 
sphere,  and  with  all  we  perceive  of  the  Creator's 
power  throughout  the  unlimited  sphere  of  the 
universe. 
w'SSi''       Here,  then,   by  such  analogies  as  these,  we 
arrive,  not  only  at  an  invisible,  but  a  spiritual 
cause;  and,  upon  a  &ir  inference,  derived  fix>m 
our  own  consciousness,  we  ascribe  the  wondrous, 
invisible,  and  boundless  agency,  operating  through 
or  in  all  causes,  and  sustaining  all  the  powers  of 
nature,  to  a  Spirit  whom  we  call  God,  whom  we 
rationally  apprehend  to  be  the  first  Author,  the 
ever  present  controller  of  all  causes  and  all  eflfects. 
In  this  mode  of  reasoning,  concerning  the  divine 
influence,  we  only  proceed  upon  the  same  ground 
as  we  find  necessary  to  assume  in  accounting 
for  our  own  actions.     We  ascribe,  in  a  larger 

*  Dr.  Macculloch's  *^  Proofs  and  IllustralioDS  of  the 
Attributes  of  Ood,"  jcc.  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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sense,  to  God  that  identical  power,  which  we  feel  lbct.  ix. 
and  believe  we  possess,  within  ourselves,  over  the 
proper  objects  and  materials  of  our  own  agency. 

But  the  reasonableness  and  strong  probability  loflaenee 

*  •'of  miod  OB 

of  a  divine  influence  may  be  fiirther  argued,  from  "**™*- 
the  £au^  which  are  observable  in  the  social  inter- 
course of  minds,  and,  indeed,  from  their  whole 
economy.  If  matter  is  so  constituted  as  to  act  on 
matter,  and  mind  so  endowed  as  to  control  matter, 
under  given  conditions,  there  can  be  nothing  in- 
credible in  the  general  doctrine  of  mind  acting 
on  mind;  and,  consequently,  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  notion,  that  the  Supreme  Mind  acts 
upon  such  as  are  created  and  finite.  It  may, 
therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to  illustrate,  a  little 
further,  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  general 
influence  of  one  finite  mind  on  another. 

There  is  clearly,  in  the  human  system,  pro-  Proviikm 
vision  made,  both  for  the  exercise,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  perception,  on  the  other,  of  what 
is  properly  termed  spiritual  influence.  Results 
the  most  momentous  and  extensive,  both  for 
good  and  evil,  are  perpetually  flowing  from  it. 
There  may  be  some  difi*erences  between  the  laws 
that  regulate  this  kind  of  spiritual  influence,  and 
that  which  the  Divine  Being  exerts.  The  me- 
diums may  be  difierent,  and  these,  in  the  latter 
case,  less  explicable  by  us  than  in  the  former, 
or  they  may  be  even  wholly  concealed  from  us ; 
but  what  wonder  if  it  should  be  so  ?  Or  how  can 
this  afiect  the  force  of  the  analogy,  or  render  it 
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^^^^-  '^-  reasonable  to  admit  the  reality  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence in  the  one  case,  and  unreasonable  to  admit 
a  corresponding  influence  in  the  other?  Surely 
he  who  believes,  because  he  feels,  that  his  fellow- 
men  exercise  a  spiritual  influence  over  him, 
cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason,  deny  that  the 
Supreme  Spirit  possesses  a  similar  power,  and 
can  employ  it,  at  his  pleasure,  on  all  the  human 
spirits  he  has  created,  and  without  such  mediums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  finite  beings.  This  is,  at 
least,  far  more  probable  from  analogy  than  the 
reverse.  There  is  evidently  an  influence  similar 
to  that  which  the  Divine  Being  is  supposed  to 
exercise,   constantly   passing  between   man   and 

The^eye  con-  mau.  The  cyc  is  singularly  adapted  to  convey 
it.  Who  has  not  felt  the  fascinating  magic  of 
this  organ  under  peculiar  circumstances  ?  It  has 
imparted,  at  a  glance,  a  spiritual  influence,  which 
has  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  recipient 
spirit.  It  has  told  the  deep  mysteries  of  the 
heart,  and  exerted  a  power  which  has  transformed 
the  character,  controlled  the  conduct,  and  deter- 
mined the  future  destiny  of  the  individuaL  It 
can  convey  sentiments  and  emotions  from  mind 
to  mind,  as  forcibly  and  fully  as  if  they  were 
clothed  in  language,  and  impressed  by  all  the 
eloquence  of  the  most  gifted  tongue.  Yet  the 
eye  itself  is  nothing  but  the  channel  of  a  spiritual 
influence. 

Bookt  con-       \yg  might  further  illustrate  the  reality  of  sucli 
influences,  by  a  reference  to  the  effects  which  are 
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continually  produced  by  authors  on  their  readers,  i^gcr.  ix. 
This  class  of  influences  affects  both  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  and  through  them  the  whole 
economy  of  man,  and,  as  we  continually  witness, 
proceeds  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Silently  and 
imperceptibly  it  pervades  the  whole  social  body. 
It  operates,  and  is  propagated  purely  by  mental 
contact.  It  is  a  spiritual  electricity,  felt,  for 
good  or  evil,  by  the  whole  circle  of  minds,  con- 
nected only  by  the  medium  of  the  hook  with  the 
first  mind,  which'  originated  the  propitious  or  un- 
propitious  impulse.  We  can  as  clearly  distinguish 
between  the  medium,  and  the  influence  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  which  is  strictly  spiritual,  as 
between  the  electricity  and  the  conductor. 

One  book,  as  to  form,  typography,  and  appear-  ][;;1JiJ|Yn. 
ance,  may  present  little  or  no  difference  from  JJJJdVy**"" 
another  book ;  but  the  influence  it  exerts  over  us 
may  be  strikingly  contrasted,  infinitely  greater, 
and  exclusively,  because  the  Spirit  which  pro- 
duced the  one,  sways  a  more  potent  sceptre  than 
the  Spirit  that  produced  the  other.  But  in 
either  case,  the  influence  we  feel  is  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  though  it  comes  to  us  through  the  ordinary 
mediums  of  visible  objects,  which  are  merely  the 
arbitrary  and  conventional  symbols  of  ideas.  In 
the  character  and  history  of  Voltaire,  for  instance,  voiuire. 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  pernicious 
spiritual  influence  which  he  exercised,  for  a  long 
period,  over  innumerable  minds,  and,  through 
them,  on  the  lives,  and  conduct,  and  destinies 
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LBOT.  IX.  of  large  bodies  of  men  throughout  all  Europe. 
It  was  no  less  a  spiritual  influence,  because  it 
was  of  a  disastrous  and  polluting  kind,  tending 
to  turn  into  ridicule  the  most  sacred  principles 
of  religion,  and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all 
morality  and  social  virtue.  Had  he  possessed  a 
pure  spirit,  and  employed  his  great  talents  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  been  as 
extensively  useful  in  rousing  mankind  to  the 
pursuit  and  practice  of  goodness,  as  he  was  mis- 
chievous in  nearly  all  the  impulses  he  gave  to 
human  thought  and  feeling,  he  would  not  more 
obviously  have  exerted  a  spiritual  influence, 
though  it  would  have  been  in  a  different  direction. 
The  effect  of  his  extraordinary  mental  powers 
was  to  be  traced,  like  a  pestilence,  or  a  tempest, 
in  the  amount  of  desolation  it  left  behind.  Mis- 
chief was  his  sport.  His  writings  related,  not 
to  mere  matters  of  dry  speculation,  but  to  the 
moral  sentiments  and  natural  emotions  of  the 
heart,  which  he  debased  and  brutalized  at  their 
very  source.  The  influence  reached  all  classes, 
for  it  was  suited  to  the  animalism  of  our  nature, 
always  struggUng  for  the  mastery  over  reason 
and  principle.  Even  myriads,  who  never  read 
a  page  of  his  writings,  nor,  perhaps,  ever  heard 
of  his  name,  felt  the  spiritual  touch,  and  were 
paralysed,  or  perverted,  or  maddened  by  the 
potent  influence  of  his  malignant  spell.  Other 
speculators  have  exercised  a  mighty  power  over 
the  opinions  and  theories  of  men,  in  matters  ci 
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mere  intellect  and  thought  The  writmgB  of  lbct.  ix. 
Aristotle  for  instance ;  and  then,  again,  the  works  AriMotu. 
of  the  reformers,  which  produced,  throughout '^^  "**• 
Europe,  a  convulsion  in  men's  opinions,  sudden 
and  mighty,  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
Kant,  also,  in  the  department  of  metaphysical  ^^^ 
philosophy,  long  ruled  minds  of  a  high  and 
peculiar  order,  with  a  sway  not  less  regal  and 
complete;  but  surely  no  human  spirit  ever  pro- 
duced a  greater,  or  a  more  directly  practical 
effect  on  other  human  spirits,  than  the  philoso- 
phical libertine  of  Femey.  There  we  contemplate 
him,  disguised,  indeed,  under  the  affectation  of 
a  moralizing  recluse,  but  really  surveying  the 
desolation  he  had  spread,  like  a  malignant 
daemon,  that  had  retired  to  an  eminence  to  enjoy 
the  scene,  after  having  laid  waste  an  empire; 
while  the  malicious  smile  upon  his  countenance 
seemed  to  say,  what  a  proof  have  I  given  of  my 
intellectual  prowess  I  and  then  his  ominous  words, 
which  he  uttered  when  he  returned  to  France, 
serve  to  complete  the  awful  tn^edy,  "  /  am 
came  to  Paris  to  find  ghry^  and  a  tomb.**  In  syroo. 
the  same  class  of  disastrous  spiritual  influences 
may  be  placed  that  effect  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  our  own  country,  from  the  poetical 
writings  of  the  late  Lord  Byron.  His  influence 
was  more  directly  aimed  at  the  passions,  without 
attempting  to  prepare  the  poison  so  skilfully 
as  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  or 
the  concurrence  of  the  moral  sentiments.     The 
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LBOT.  IX.  ultimate  object  of  both,  seems  to  have  been  the 
heart;  to  profane  it,  and  lay  it  waste  as  a  com- 
mon: and  both  authors  accomplished  their  par- 
pose  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  English  nobleman 
alighted  at  once  upon  the  citadel ;  but  the  French- 
man took  a  more  circuitous  route,  and  made  a 
more  formal  approach;  thus  he  spread  a  wider 
desolation,  and  left  behind  him  a  longer  and  more 
dreary  track  of  ruin  and  wretchedness. 
Bacon.  jf  J  might  bc  allowed  to  refer  to  another  illus- 

tration, it  should  be  in  the  case  of  a  more  strictly 
intellectual  influence,  and  of  one  altogether  be- 
nign. Lord  Bacon  unquestionably  exercised  a 
spiritual  power,  perhaps  quite  as  extensive  as  that 
of  Aristotle,  and  far  more  salutary.  His  theory 
of  philosophizing  applies  essentially  to  the  objects 
and  the  procedure  of  the  understanding,  and  ap- 
pears, at  the  present  moment,  the  master-spring 
of  all  scientific  spirits;  the  light  firom  within, 
which  is  guiding  them  in  all  their  researches; 
the  intellectual  key  to  all  their  discoveries :  it  is 
a  spiritual  influence  yet  unspent. 

i^iflocDM  ro.  ^^*  *^®  power  of  one  human  spirit  upon  ano- 
^\^7wi  ther,  exercised  without  limit  and  without  end,  is 
'"i^  not  to  be  doubted.     Its  extent  vanes  in  different 

cases,  and  its  products  are  moral  good  or  evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  energy  exerted  in 
the  first  instance.  The  influence  may  be  subtle 
and  secret,  but  the  effects  become  apparent  in  the 
understanding,  the  moral  sentiments,  the  passions, 
the  social  relations,  the  whole  practice,  for  tlie 
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exterior  man  is  always  the  creation  of  the  interior  I'Rctjx. 
spirit ;  and  even  influences  which  are  purely  sen- 
sitive return  upon  the  hfe  and  actions  only 
through  the  effect  they  produce  upon  the  soul 
of  man.  All  human  power  centres  there,  and 
all  extraneous  agencies  must  there  commence 
their  operations,  or  at  least  traverse  up  to  that 
point,  before  they  can  begin  to  work  efficiently, 
even  upon  the  exterior  man. 

But  there  is  another  illustration  of  spiritual  ,^;,**^*;jj„**; 
influence,  exerted  by  one  human  mind  upon '***"'*****'** 
another,  differing,  in  some  respects,  from  those 
already  noticed,  and,  as  I  cannot  but  think, 
approximating  still  more  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
those  divine  influences,  the  reality  of  which  I  am 
anxious  to  make  evident.  I  refer  now  to  the 
influence  oi friendship.  Surely  this  may  be  deno- 
minated, apart  from  religion,  one  of  the  most 
sacred  and  powerful  impulses  to  which  either  our 
understandings  or  our  hearts  are  subject.  It  is 
of  little  moment  by  what  name  it  is  defined ;  a 
principle,  an  emotion,  or  both;  a  moral  or  a 
social  sentiment ;  the  fact  is  all  we  are  concerned 
with  at  present.  This,  then,  is  a  susceptibility 
of  our  rational  nature  to  a  spiritual  influence  from 
our  fellow-creatures.  It  is,  both  in  itself,  and  in 
its  cause,  purely  and  essentially  spiritual.  That 
is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  true  and  genuine  friendship. 
For  in  what  is  its  proper  root?  Not  in  any 
bodily  quality ;  not  in  any  perceived  beauty ;  but 

o  o 
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^^^^'  '^  in  mental  or  spiritual  properties ;  courage,  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  genius,  goodness,  purity, 
or  piety.  It  may  arise  from  a  perception  of  our 
own  mental  likeness,  or  a  discovery  of  those  v^ 
qualities  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  deficient,  but 
admire  and  wish  to  possess;  yet,  whether  it  be 
contrast  or  resemblance  which  gives  rise  to  the 
spiritual  emotion  or  sentiment  of  genuine  friend- 
ship, still  it  is  a  principle  which  draws  heart  to 
heart,  excites  the  most  exquisite  sympathy  of 
souls,  and  produces  its  results  as  well  and  as 
vividly,  by  reflection  and  memory,  without  any 
direct  medium  of  communication,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  endeared  individuaL  The  imagina- 
tion of  what  he  feels,  or  suffers,  or  enjoys,  shall 
place  our  soul  in  his  souFs  stead,  and  awaken 
sentiments  and  feelings  which  shall  have  as  real  an 
effect,  and  almost  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  if  we 
actually  witnessed  the  hcts  we  have  only  imagined* 

p^ric^""**  Again,  such  is  the  influence  of  this  sentiment 
in  our  nature,  that  it  shall  annihilate  selfishness, 
prompt  to  acts  of  the  most  generous  self-devote- 
ment,  and  our  life,  in  short  shall  seem  identified 
with  our  friend's,  both  in  joy  and  sorrow.  All 
this,  and  far  more  than  I  dare  here  venture 
to  describe,  shall  grow  out  of  no  physical  or 
material  cause,  be  inspired  by  no  personal 
attractions,  but  shall  be  the  pure  and  evident 
result  of  the  attraction  which  one  human  spirit 
has  for  another;  a  mysterious,  and,  in  a  great 
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measure,  an  inexplicable  influence,  which  one  J[^ct\jx^ 
mind  exerts  on  a  second,  but  which  no  third  mind 
may  ever  be  fitted  to  participate.  Love,  indeed, 
may  show  as  great  results,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
never  so  unmixed,  never  so  entirely  a  spiritual 
influence.  It  most  usually  arises  from  something 
that  moves  the  senses,  or  excites  the  animal  pas- 
sions ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  connexion  with  the 
mind,  but  frequently  quite  irrespective  of  all 
intellectual  qualities.  Genuine  friendship,  how- 
ever, is  produced  from  purer  and  more  ethereal 
elements,  and  is  altogether  a  sentiment  or  emo- 
tion of  the  soul,  properly  and  exclusively  an  effect 
of  a  spiritual  character.  It  is,  at  once,  the  union 
and  communion  of  minds.  It  is,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
observes,  "  The  greatest  bond  in  the  world ;  for 
"  it  is  all  the  bond  that  this  world  hath ;  and  there 
"  is  no  society,  and  there  is  no  relationship  that 
"  is  worthy,  but  it  is  made  so  by  the  communi- 
"  cations  of  friendship,  and  by  partaking  some  of 
**  its  excellencies.  For  friendship  is  a  transcen- 
^'  dant,  and  signifies  as  much  as  unity  can  mean, 
and  every  content,  and  every  pleasure,  and 
every  benefit,  and  every  society,  is  the  mother 
or  the  daughter  of  friendship.  Some  friend- 
ships are  made  by  nature,  some  by  contract, 
"  some  by  interest,  and  some  by  souls." 

Friendship,  we    may  finally  observe,    attests  s^'^^^^^^^e* 
itself  a  purely  spiritual  effect,  by  the  fact,  that  it 
is  as  strong  in  death  as  in  life,  and  even  defies 
the   power    of   the   universal   conqueror.     After 
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^^'  »^'  death  it  lives  as  &ithful  to  the  memory,  which 
is  the  spirit's  reality,  as  to  the  living  enshiine- 
ment.  Its  influence  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
weakened  by  death,  any  more  than  by  local  sepa- 
ration while  alive.  A  purely  spiritual  influence 
remains,  and  still  operates,  and  can  never  die  in 
souls  immortal. 
jjiMjjl^  The  application  of  these  analogies  to  the  case 
**•••  in  hand  is,  I  trust,  obvious.     Their  value  in  the 

argument  is  to  show,  that  the  human  spirit  is 
naturaUy  so  constituted  as  to  be  exquisitely  sus- 
ceptible of  spiritual  influences;  that  it  is  con- 
stantly receiving  them,  and  acting  under  their 
impulse.  Tliat  when  we  further  consider  the 
weakness  of  the  human  soul  in  all  good  purposes 
and  holy  afiections,  its  propensity  to  evil,  both 
of  itself  and  under  the  influence  of  external  ex- 
citements, it  cannot  but  appear  highly  reasonable 
and  probable,  that  the  Supreme  Spirit,  who  is, 
without  doubt,  infinitely  good  and  benevolent^ 
should  exercise,  through  proper  mediums,  or, 
it  may  be,  without  any  medium,  an  influence 
of  a  spiritual  kind  over  our  minds.  This  is  both 
reasonable  and  probable,  as  an  inference  from  the 
extensive  iacts  which  we  observe,  and  is  in  perfect 
analogy  with  the  whole  system  of  things  around 
us,  and  within  us. 
Sd7X"ie  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  direct  testimony 
dtaect.  borne  to  such  influence  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tiamty,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  Christiaiis, 
yet,  to  be  examined,  it  will  surely  supply  sufl&cient 
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evidence  for  the  belief  of  the  fact;  and,  indeed,  lbct.  ix. 
all  the  evidence  that  can  be  reasonably  required 
in  a  case  so  confessedly  mysterious,  and  so  essen- 
tially remote  from  all  the  objects  and  operations 
of  the  senses.  Nothing,  then,  it  appears,  can  be 
more  probable,  than  that  there  is  a  divine  agency 
employed  through  the  whole  spiritual  economy, 
since  we  are  constrained  to  admit  it,  in  the  origi- 
nation and  superintendence  of  the  material  and 
intellectual  system. 

If  we  see,  first,  in  nature,  that  all  motion,  all  f  Jf^~,;jf 
power,  originates  with  spiritual  and  invisible  mo?i?Il^!ritil 
agency,  and  if  we  are  thence  led  to  infer,  that  the 
primitive  and  original  cause  of  all  things  is  a 
Supreme,  Eternal,  and  Infinite  Spirit ;  if,  further, 
we  all  experience  the  influence  of  mind  on  mind, 
we  may  fairly  and  safely  infer,  that  it  is  &r  more 
probable  than  otherwise,  that  our  own  spirits,  the 
nobler  part  of  our  nature,  and  that  which  allies 
us  most  nearly  to  the  great  Father  of  Spirits,  are 
not  exempted  from  his  omnipotent  agency. 

It  is  of  no  moment,  that  the  mode  of  this  in-  it»  mode 
fluence  is  subtle,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  JjJ»««p»- 
of  any  analysis  which  we  can  employ.     It  is  with  ^  *' 
the  fistct,  mainly,  that  we  have  to  do,  and  to  the 
reality  of  that  fact  there  are,  we  think,  veritable 
and  innumerable  testimonies,  though  it  may  not 
be  a  matter  of  universal  consciousness.     In  this 
particular,  it  is  placed  in  no  worse  predicament 
than  a  thousand  other  intellectual   phenomena, 
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^^^'  ^x.  which  are  never  disputed.  The  non-experience 
of  one  man  is  no  refiitation  of  the  experience  of 
another.  Moreover,  matters  of  fact  are  as  certain 
as  demonstrations,  provided  only  they  be  safely 
ascertained,  or  properly  testified:  yea,  most  of 
our  demonstrations  can  never  be  evinced  in  any 
other  way,  or  by  any  clearer  evidence,  than  that 
of  our  senses,  or  our  consciousness.  They  depend 
upon  the  very  same  foundations.  Without  resting 
upon  the  medium  either  of  sense  or  consciousness, 
we  can  prove  nothing. 

The  docirine      Thcsc  obscrvatious  have,  I  trust,  made  it  evi- 

it»eir  uec«r8> 

"'y-  dent,  that  there  is  a  divine  influence   exerted 

throughout  nature ;  and  fiirther,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  spiritual  influence,  exerted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  moral  and  religious  principles  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  is  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
system  of  influences  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
are  placed.  The  belief  of  this  doctrine  seems 
necessary,  to  account  for  efiects  which  can  be 
traced  to  no  other  cause,  and  can  never  be  ade- 
quately explained,  without  the  admission  of  this. 

Reason  most      Wc  cau  satlsfactorily  account  for  nothing  in 

retreat  npon  ti  i*  •    •  ^      t      • 

floeoce*""  ^'^^  pecmiar  department  of  spiritual  beings,  m 
the  province  of  morals  and  religion,  without  the 
admission  of  a  divine  and  spiritual  agency.  Just 
in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
providence  in  this  particular  sphere  enlarges,  so 
our  views  of  our  own  agency  and  efficiency  shrink 
into  littleness.     In  every  thing  we  are  constrained 
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finally  to  retreat  upon  the  divine  influence,  or  stop  ^gcr.  ix. 
short    of   accounting   for  the  effects  which   are 
witnessed. 

It  is  in  theology,  as  in  physics;  in  moral,  as ^f*"jj[** ^** 
in  material  causes  and  effects;  the  final  one,  to 
which  we  are  constrained  to  trace  up  all  others, 
is  spiritual  and  divine.  So  that  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  religion  at  all,  whether  natural  or 
revealed,  theoretic  or  experimental,  it  must  vir- 
tually and  essentially  exhibit  the  divine  influence, 
operating  mediately  or  immediately,  or  both,  in 
and  upon  the  human  soul. 

The  whole  of  revelation  professedly  proceeds  a  ruDdamen. 

*  **      ^  lal  principle 

upon  this  as  a  fundamental  principle.  It  clearly  **'  «^*»«^»o"- 
and  uniformly  teaches,  that  divine  influence  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  those  results  at 
which  it  aims;  and  that  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man  can  never  exhibit  the  genuine  and  vital  emo- 
tions of  a  true  piety  towards  God,  without  a  divine 
affiatus.  It  prescribes  and  sanctions  a  system  of 
means,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate 
moral  suasion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  protests, 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  no  more  become  what 
the  inspired  religion  requires  it  to  become,  with- 
out a  spiritual  and  divine  influence,  than  any 
part  or  object  of  nature  can  be  sustained  in  its 
functions,  and  produce  its  proper  results,  without 
the  pervading  efficiency  of  the  Almighty  Creator. 

It  will  be  our  endeavour,  in  what  follows,  to  ^he  Joc^rme 

'  '  lu  be  verineu. 

verify,  as  far  as  we  can,  on  so  complicated  and 
difiBicult  a  subject,  the  general  testimony  of  reve- 
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LBCT.  IX.  lation,  by  an  appeal  to  the  actual  experience  of 

human  nature. 
By  fact  and       We  couceive  there  has  been,   from  the  very 

conuious-  '' 

"'•^  introduction  of  revelation,   and  more  distinctly 

and  palpably  since  Christianity  was  established, 
a  clear  accordance  between  facts  and  the  record, 
between  human  consciousness  and  the  doctrine, 
as  theoretically  and  dogmatically  taught  in  the 
Scriptures, 
iiri?  M.tory  ^  •  Wc  may  clearly  trace  such  a  verification  of 
anity." '  *"  thc  sacrcd  word  in  the  facts  which  attended  the 
early  introduction  and  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  represented  by  many  of  the 
prophets,  that  the  days  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
were  to  be  characterized  by  special  gifts  and 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  These  were  to 
consist,  partly,  in  extraordinary  signs  wrought  by 
inspired  men,  and  partly  in  such  moral  and  spi- 
ritual endowments,  as  should  clearly  evince  the 
Promiseiof  preseucc  and  operation  of  a  divine  power.  The 
meot.  promises  and  predictions  are  scattered  throughout 
the  books  of  all  the  prophets,  and  are  usuaUy 
connected  with  the  coming  and  the  times  of  the 
Messiah.  One,  in  particular,  is  quoted  by  Peter, 
in  his  address  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from  the 
prophet  Joel.  But  the  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  prior  to  his  departure  from  his  disciples, 
may  be  noticed  as  a  summary,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  confirmation  of  the  whole ;  "  Tarry  ye  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high."     In  attestation  of  the  nar- 
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rative  which  records  the  fact,  that  such  a  divine  i^Bcrr.  ix. 
influence  was  afforded  to  them,  we  may  appeal 
to  the  effects  which  presently  followed  their  la- 
bours, and  to  the  manifest  and  otherwise  inex- 
plicable  change  which   took  place   in  the  men 
themselves.     There  appeared,  in  the  mental  en-  f«wu«i. 
dowments,    in  the   moral    feelings,   and   in   the 
whole  character  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a  most  extraordinary  improvement,  a  vast  stride 
in  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  public 
advocacy  and  advancement  of  the  gospel  after  this 
period.     To  say  nothing  of  the  gift  of  languages, 
and  of  other  miraculous  endowments,  if  we  look 
at  the  men,  simply  as  teachers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  we  find  an  enlightenment,  a  wisdom,  an 
energy,  and  unction  of  speech,  and  of  reasoning, 
which  distanced  all  competition;    a  self-devote- 
ment,   and  a  degree  of  moral    courage,  which 
altogether  evinced  a  sudden  and  most  extraordi- 
nary change,  eminently  fitting  them  for  all  the 
scenes  and  transactions  in  which  they  were  called 
to  bear  so  conspicuous  a  part.     They  were  no 
longer  the  poor,  illiterate,  prejudiced,  wavering, 
and  timid  fishermen  of  Galilee.     All  the  facts  of 
the  case  show  that  they  possessed  a  power  and 
a  wisdom  which  none  of  their  adversaries,  not 
even  the  most  learned  and  the  most  subtle,  could 
gainsay  or   resist.     The  manner  in  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  appears  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, not  only  because  they  were  previously  un- 
qualified and  incompetent,  but  because  thev  wen» 
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LB<n\jx.  expressly  forbidden  to  premeditate  what  they 
should  answer,  or  what  they  should  say.  Their 
Master  had  assured  them,  that  it  should  be  given 
them  at  the  hour  what  they  ought  to  say. 

Effect,  But  lest  any  should  object  that  these  facts  are 

proved  it.  '^ 

taken  wholly  from  their  own  statements,  we  may 
observe,   that    the  results   which    followed,    and 
which  profane  history  records,  fully  corroborate 
the  statements  given  in  the  book  of  the  Acts. 
The  gospel  had  an  immediate  and  most  extensive 
spread  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.     The  advan- 
tage gained  to  Christianity  was  answerable  to  the 
divine  and  mighty  cause  assigned  for  it.     The 
impression  of  its  truth  produced  the  permanent 
effects  that  followed,  and  all  the  growing  series 
of  vast  and  stupendous  consequences  that  arose 
out  of  the  extraordinary  scene  which  signalized 
the  commencement  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  were 
precisely  such   as  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  so  mighty  a  cause,  and  such  as  never  have 
been,  and  never  can  be,  rationally  explained  upon 
any  other  theory, 
uic'i'oiuei       '^^^    P^^^»    despised,    unarmed    fishermen    of 
Galilee  went  forth  to  execute  the  commission  of 
their  Master,  with  no  worldly  wisdom,  no  carnal 
weapons,  yet  their  warfare  proved  mighty  to  pull 
down  the  atrong  holds  of  sin  and  Satan.     Their 
strength  consisted  in  the  consciousness  tliat  they 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  and  all 
the  results,  as  fully  appears  from  the  admission 
of  their  adversaries,  answered  to  their  expecta- 
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tions,  and  to  the  predictions  and  promises  of  their  J^^^U^ 
Master.  They^  indeed,  swayed  not  the  power 
which  controls  human  hearts,  yet  they  appealed 
continually  to  the  signs  and  wonders  which  that 
power  wrought,  and  which  never  failed  to  ac- 
company their  words,  and,  in  consequence,  thou- 
sands were  convinced  and  brought  under  the 
influence  of  that  gospel,  who,  but  for  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  bestowed  on  the  apostles,  would 
never  have  imderstood  a  single  word  that  they 
uttered.  Among  those  who  were  thus  led  in 
triumph  to  the  early  preaching  of  Christianity, 
were  many  who  had  long  held  out  against  its 
founder  himself,  and  who  had  appeared  among 
the  most  violent  and  resolute  opposers ;  but  who 
were,  at  last,  overpowered  by  the  augmented 
lustre  and  energy  of  those  new  gifts  and  signs, 
which  seemed  to  be  multiplied  as  the  cause  ad- 
vanced. To  what,  then,  I  would  ask,  but  the 
divine  influence,  can  we  attribute  the  immediate 
dissemination  of  the  gospel,  at  a  crisis  when,  from 
the  ignominious  death  of  its  author,  there  was 
every  rational  probability  of  its  suppression,  and  a 
dissemination  to  an  extent  which  otherwise  many 
years  would  not  have  sufficed  to  accomplish. 

New  systems,  whether  of  religion  or  philoso-  s«cccm 
phy,  simply  left  to  work  their  way  by  an  appeal  to  lirndxt 
the  understandings  of  men,  never  make  such  rapid 
strides,  never  win  such   splendid  triumphs  over 
habit,  prejudice,  and  power.     Their  ordinary  pro- 
gress is  slow  and  difficult.     But  the  {gospel,  testi- 
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""^■"^  &€d  by  these  humble  apostles  of  Jesus,  made  its 
way,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  first 
to  the  hearts  of  the  immediate  audiences  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  during  the  period  of  the  Pente- 
costal feast,  and  then  by  them  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  civilized  world;    for  at  once  a  host 
of  preachers  was  raised  up  and  qualified,  if  not 
in  all  respects,  yet  adequately  to  convey  the  glad 
tidings  to  their  own  nations  and  homes,  and  dius 
to  excite  attention  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
visits  of  some  more  competent  teacher. 
Su*7.?il2r      Now  we  argue  that  this  system,  proclaiming, 
oftbc^'^Las  it  did,  the  name  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  re- 
quiring faith  in  his  divinity,  though  he  appeared 
not  to  their  bodily  senses,  destitute  as  it  was  of  all 
adventitious  recommendations,  not  only  unaided 
but  opposed  by  all  human  and  secular  power, 
could  not  have  survived  for  a  single  year,  scarcely 
for  a  day,  had  not  the  power  of  Grod  been  so  in 
it  as  to  make  it  invincible  to  finite  resources,  and, 
at  the  pleasure  of  its  author,  to  transform  enemies 
into  friends,  persecutors  into  advocates,  and  to 
confound  and  overrule  to  its  advancement  all  the 
counsels  which  were  directed  to  its  extermination. 
Its  cliief  promoters  were  constantly  taken  from 
among  tlie  humblest  and  most  powerless  of  the 
people,  frequently  from  the  ranks  of  its  foremost 
opponents,  and  thus  it  created  for  itself,  wherever 
it  came,  a  succession  of  friends  and  disciples,  a 
heroic  band  ready  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those 
who  fell  by  the  reckless  hand  of  |>ersecution,  and 
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prepared  to  brave  all  extremities  in  its  cause,  i^bct.  ix. 
Even  its  enemies  were  appalled  by  the  evidences 
of  divine  ene,^  with  which  it  was  constantly 
accompanied.  They  often  fell  paralysed  and 
speechless  before  it,  or  were  smitten  by  a  spirit 
of  dismay  and  despondency. 

They  found,  by  experience,  that  the  disciples  ^^Jjire  of  «ii 
of  Jesus  could  neither  be  confounded  by  argu- '*~*''**"' 
ment,  nor  swayed  by  interest,  nor  deterred  by 
the  terrors  of  martyrdom.  There  was  felt  to  be  a 
mysterious  energy,  an  invincible  power,  attending 
this  gospel,  which  neutralized  all  the  force  of  per- 
secution, and  annihilated  the  opposition  of  men. 
The  tide  might  as  soon  be  resisted,  the  sun  stayed 
in  its  course,  or  the  winds  controlled.  Thus, 
when  Paul,  as  a  prisoner,  stood  before  Agrippa 
and  Felix,  the  one  confessed  his  convictions,  the 
other  trembled  on  the  judgment-seat.  Infidelity 
cannot  account  for  these  effects,  while  yet  it  can- 
not deny  them.  Every  attempt  to  evade  this 
evidence  has  signally  failed.  The  facts  stand 
forth  confessed  by  all  antiquity,  proved  by  the 
consequences  which  have  extended  to  our  own 
times,  preserved  in  the  ancient  monuments,  which 
may  still  be  inspected,  and  implicated,  insepa- 
rably and  for  ever,  with  the  history  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

It  was,  clearly,  nothing  in  the  men  who  advo-  Not  the 

,,  power  of  the 

cated  the  cause,  no  power  of  fascination  which  '"«"• 
they  possessed,  no  sophistry  to  entangle  the  un- 
derstanding, no  baits  to  draw  the  hearts  of  the 
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^gcT.  ix.  worldly  and  sensual.  The  men,  in  all  respects, 
as  men,  were  utterly  powerless  and  inefficient 
against  the  formidable  opposition  of  an  unbeliev- 
ing, idolatrous,  or  philosophic  world.  Yet  they 
achieved  the  predicted  results;  they  wrought 
effects  equally  wonderful  to  themselves  and  to 
those  who  were  the  subjects  of  them.  How  else, 
then,  we  ask,  could  this  have  been  accomplished, 
and  all  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but  by  the  power 
of  God  ?  For  if  they  had  gone  forth  confiding  in 
any  human  resources  of  wisdom,  art,  or  magic,  or 
pretended  miracle,  there  was  not  a  single  article 
or  instrument  they  could  have  employed,  in  which 
they  were  not  sure  to  be  outmatched  by  their 
Their  own    eucmies.     But  thev  continually  disclaimed  all  re- 

teitimoDy.  J  ^ 

liance  upon  human  powers,  and  affirmed  that 
their  sufficiency  was  of  God,  who  had  made  them 
able  ministers,  by  his  Spirit  which  dwelt  in  them 
and  girded  them  for  their  warfare.  And  is  there 
not  every  reason  to  credit  their  statements,  and 
convince  us,  that  their  own  explanation  of  their 
success,  is  the  only  true  one  ?  No  other  can  ac- 
count for  all  the  circumstances,  no  other  can  be 
rationally  sustained. 

"  Human  suasion,''  says  Mr.  Hall,  "  can  ope- 
''  rate  only  on  principles  which  already  exist. 
"  When  Demosthenes,  by  his  powerful  eloquence, 
"  excited  the  Athenians  to  combat,  he  only  called 
'*  into  action,  by  a  skilful  grouping  of  motives, 
'  and  an  appropriate  exercise  of  genius,  principles 
'  already  existing,  but  which  had  lain  dormant. 
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"  He  created  nothing  new ;  he  transformed  them  _i^ect\_ix. 
**  not  into  new  creatures ;  but  only  roused  and 
^'  stimulated  those  principles  which  had  animated 
"  the  bosoms  of  nations,  in  resisting  tyranny,  in 
every  age.  But  when  the  apostles  went  forth 
to  preach  faith  in  Christ,  they  assumed  and 
^^  demanded,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  state  of  things  of 
'*  which  there  had  been  no  instance;  they  pro- 
posed to  make  a  change  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man,  to  which  there  was  no  natural  ten- 
dency ;  they  required  a  creature  dead  in  *  tres- 
passes and  sins/  to  awake  to  Christ;  they 
"  proposed  to  convert  him  into  a  devoted  servant, 
"  a  subject  most  loyal,  most  affectionate,  most 
"  ardent ;  and  how  was  it  possible  that  any  mere 
**  human  art  or  force  could  eflfect  such  changes 
"  as  these."* 

The   Apostles    ascribed    their   success    to    the  Ascribed 

'  their  sac 

almighty  power  of  God.  Thus,  in  Ephesians 
chap.  i.  ver.  18,  "  The  eyes  of  your  understanding 
being  enlightened,  that  ye  may  know — ^what  is 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to  usward 
who  believe."  Again,  chap.  ii.  ver.  10,  "  For 
we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus." 
James  i.  18,  "  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with 
the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of 
first-fruits  of  his  creatures."  1  Pet.  i.  23,  "  Being 
bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 
ruptible, by  the  word  of  God,  which  Uveth  and 
abideth  for  ever;"  and  many  similar  scriptures, 

♦  Hall's  Works,  vol,  vi.  p.  226. 
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i^BCT.  IX.  all  attributing  the  success  to  that  same  power, 
which,  at  the  first,  made  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  and  produced  all  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  natural  world  out  of  the  confu- 
sion of  chaos. 
miKTcrt  ^*  would  be,  as  our  Lord  suggests,  a  singular 
aung  energy.  ^^^  astouudiug  sight,  to  scc  somc  of  the  stones 

of  the  ground  rise  up,  and  become  both  men  and 
children  of  Abraham,  at  the  utterance  of  certain 
words.  Yet,  similar  to  this,  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  word,  which,  by  the  apostles,  was  preached 
unto  men ;  and  which  made  of  those  stones  and 
clods,  men  and  women  worthy  of  being  deno- 
minated the  children  of  God,  new  creatures,  living 
epistles  of  Christ,  at  once  the  wonder  and  the 
blessing  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
unparaiieud  But  to  tuHi  thc  Paffau  world  to  become  Chris- 
tian,  is  obviously  no  work  of  human  power.  Yet 
this  did  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
eflTect.  "  What  a  throwing  down  of  temples,  and 
**  breaking  of  altars,  and  burning  of  images,  and 
"  cutting  down  of  groves,  and  forsaking  of 
"  oracles  was  there,"*  when  the  gospel  did  but 
come  to  the  heart,  by  the  ministry  of  these 
ignoble  and  despised  apostles.  These  were  tri- 
umphs which  reason  had  never  won ;  achievements 
which  philosophy  had  never  attempted;  results 
which  no  human  instrumentality  could  ever  have 
accomplished.  We  behold  idolatries  of  the  longest 
standing,  superstitions  having  the  strongest  and 

*  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Script,  p.  261,  fol. 
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deepest  roots,  customs  and  opinions  venerable  for  '^bct.  ix. 
age,  and  buttressed  up  by  the  most  sacred  forms 
of  government  and  religion,  protected  by  every 
known  sanction,  and  every  possible  degree  of  au- 
thority which  men  could  devise,  intertwined  with 
all  the  social  relations,  engraven  upon  the  me- 
mory from  in£smcy,  and  brought  close  to  the 
heart,  by  being  connected  with  all  that  is  dear 
to  man,  as  well  as  associated  with  all  that  is 
majestic,  awful,  and  mysterious  in  the  Deity, 
linked  even  with  the  skies,  and  emblazoned  with 
the  hope  of  immortality.  Yet  they  all  vanished 
like  a  dream,  disappeared  as  at  the  magic  touch 
of  an  enchanter,  or  crumbled  into  dust,  or  con- 
sumed as  stubble  before  the  lightning,  and  by 
nothing  but  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  accompa- 
nied by  that  divine  influence  to  which  these  chris- 
tian advocates  appealed.  We  are  constrained  to 
infer,  that  this  mighty  transformation  was  effected 
by  an  unseen,  sovereign  power,  a  mighty  influence 
which  at  once  reached  the  heart,  and  inspired 
an  instant  hatred  of  all  those  forms  of  error  and 
of  evil  which  were  once  held  most  dear  and 
sacred.  That  a  single  generation  should  witness 
such  a  transformation,  and  experience  such  clear 
and  iUustrious  improvements,  is  indeed  wonderful. 

Let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  that  no  distance  Monoments 

of  the  facu 

of  time  can  bring  these  facts  into  question.     The  '*"***"• 
memorials  remain  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  the  monuments  of  the  nations  subdued 
by  the  gospel,  and  in  the  pantheons  which  the 

p  p 
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^*ECT.  IX,  all  attributing  the  success  to  that  same  power, 
which,  at  the  first,  made  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  and  produced  all  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  natural  world  out  of  the  confu- 
sion of  chaos. 
miuTtoVi!^  It  would  be,  as  our  Lord  suggests,  a  singular 
•tine  enerty.  ^^^  astouudiug  sight,  to  scc  some  of  the  stones 

of  the  ground  rise  up,  and  become  both  men  and 
children  of  Abraham,  at  the  utterance  of  certain 
words.  Yet,  similar  to  this,  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  word,  which,  by  the  apostles,  was  preached 
unto  men ;  and  which  made  of  those  stones  and 
clods,  men  and  women  worthy  of  being  deno- 
minated the  children  of  God,  new  creatures,  living 
epistles  of  Christ,  at  once  the  wonder  and  the 
blessing  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Unparalleled  But  to  tum  thc  PaG:an  world  to  become  Chris- 
tian,  is  obviously  no  work  of  human  power.  Yet 
this  did  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
effect.  "  What  a  throwing  down  of  temples,  and 
breaking  of  altars,  and  burning  of  images,  and 
cutting  down  of  groves,  and  forsaking  of 
"  oracles  was  there,"*  when  the  gospel  did  but 
come  to  the  heart,  by  the  ministry  of  these 
ignoble  and  despised  apostles.  These  were  tri- 
umphs which  reason  had  never  won ;  achievements 
which  philosophy  had  never  attempted;  results 
which  no  human  instrumentality  could  ever  have 
accomplished.  We  behold  idolatries  of  the  longest 
standing,  superstitions  having  the  strongest  and 

*  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Script,  p.  261,  foL 
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deepest  roots,  customs  and  opinions  venerable  for  '^ect.  ix. 
age,  and  buttressed  up  by  the  most  sacred  forms 
of  government  and  religion,  protected  by  every 
known  sanction,  and  every  possible  degree  of  au- 
thority which  men  could  devise,  intertwined  with 
all  the  social  relations,  engraven  upon  the  me- 
mory from  infancy,  and  brought  close  to  the 
heart,  by  being  connected  with  all  that  is  dear 
to  man,  as  well  as  associated  with  all  that  is 
majestic,  awful,  and  mysterious  in  the  Deity, 
linked  even  with  the  skies,  and  emblazoned  with 
the  hope  of  immortality.  Yet  they  all  vanished 
like  a  dream,  disappeared  as  at  the  magic  touch 
of  an  enchanter,  or  crumbled  into  dust,  or  con- 
sumed as  stubble  before  the  lightning,  and  by 
nothing  but  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  accompa- 
nied by  that  divine  influence  to  which  these  chris- 
tian advocates  appealed.  We  are  constrained  to 
infer,  that  this  mighty  transformation  was  effected 
by  an  unseen,  sovereign  power,  a  mighty  influence 
which  at  once  reached  the  heart,  and  inspired 
an  instant  hatred  of  all  those  forms  of  error  and 
of  evil  which  were  once  held  most  dear  and 
sacred.  That  a  single  generation  should  witness 
such  a  transformation,  and  experience  such  clear 
and  illustrious  improvements,  is  indeed  wonderful. 

Let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  that  no  distance  Monaments 

^  of  the  facts 

of  time  can  bring  these  facts  into  question.     The '*"»*"• 
memorials  remain  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  the  monuments  of  the  nations  subdued 
by  the  gospel,  and  in  the  pantheons  which  the 
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LECT,  IX.  all  attributing  the  success  to  that  same  power, 
which,  at  the  first,  made  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  and  produced  all  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  natural  world  out  of  the  confu- 
sion of  chaos. 
miCtoVit  ^^  would  be,  as  our  Lord  suggests,  a  singular 
atiag  energy,  ^^j  astouudiug  sight,  to  scc  somc  of  the  stones 

of  the  ground  rise  up,  and  become  both  men  and 
children  of  Abraham,  at  the  utterance  of  certain 
words.  Yet,  similar  to  this,  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  word,  which,  by  the  apostles,  was  preached 
unto  men ;  and  which  made  of  those  stones  and 
clods,  men  and  women  worthy  of  being  deno- 
minated the  children  of  God,  new  creatures,  living 
epistles  of  Christ,  at  once  the  wonder  and  the 
blessing  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
unp«raiieitd  But  to  tuHi  thc  Pa^au  world  to  become  Chris- 
tian,  is  obviously  no  work  of  human  power.  Yet 
this  did  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
efiect.  "  What  a  throwing  down  of  temples,  and 
^*  breaking  of  altars,  and  burning  of  images,  and 
"  cutting  down  of  groves,  and  forsaking  of 
"  oracles  was  there,"*  when  the  gospel  did  but 
come  to  the  heart,  by  the  ministry  of  these 
ignoble  and  despised  apostles.  These  were  tri- 
umphs which  reason  had  never  won ;  achievements 
which  philosophy  had  never  attempted;  result 
which  no  human  instrumentality  could  ever  have 
accomplished.  We  behold  idolatries  of  the  longest 
standing,  superstitions  having  the  strongest  and 

*  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Script,  p.  261,  foL 
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deepest  roots,  customs  and  opinions  venerable  for  t.ect.  ix. 
age,  and  buttressed  up  by  the  most  sacred  forms 
of  government  and  religion,  protected  by  every 
known  sanction,  and  every  possible  degree  of  au- 
thority which  men  could  devise,  intertwined  with 
all  the  social  relations,  engraven  upon  the  me- 
mory from  in£smcy,  and  brought  close  to  the 
heart,  by  being  connected  with  all  that  is  dear 
to  man,  as  well  as  associated  with  all  that  is 
majestic,  awfiil,  and  mysterious  in  the  Deity, 
linked  even  with  the  skies,  and  emblazoned  with 
the  hope  of  immortality.  Yet  they  all  vanished 
Uke  a  dream,  disappeared  as  at  the  magic  touch 
of  an  enchanter,  or  crumbled  into  dust,  or  con- 
sumed as  stubble  before  the  lightning,  and  by 
nothing  but  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  accompa- 
nied by  that  divine  influence  to  which  these  chris- 
tian advocates  appealed.  We  are  constrained  to 
infer,  that  this  mighty  transformation  was  effSected 
by  an  unseen,  sovereign  power,  a  mighty  influence 
which  at  once  reached  the  heart,  and  inspired 
an  instant  hatred  of  all  those  forms  of  error  and 
of  evil  which  were  once  held  most  dear  and 
sacred.  That  a  single  generation  should  witness 
such  a  transformation,  and  experience  such  clear 
and  illustrious  improvements,  is  indeed  wonderful. 

Let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  that  no  distance  Monamenu 

^  ^  of  the  facu 

of  time  can  bring  these  facts  into  question.     The  ^^"■*"- 
memorials  remain  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  the  monuments  of  the  nations  subdued 
by  the  gospel,  and  in  the  pantheons  which  the 
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LECT.  IX,  all  attributing  the  success  to  that  same  power, 
which,  at  the  first,  made  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  and  produced  all  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  natural  world  out  of  the  confu- 
sion of  chaos. 
miuTtoVr^  It  would  be,  as  our  Lord  suggests,  a  singular 
•ting  energy.  ^^^  astouudiug  sight,  to  scc  some  of  the  stones 

of  the  ground  rise  up,  and  become  both  men  and 
children  of  Abraham,  at  the  utterance  of  certain 
words.  Yet,  similar  to  this,  was  the  efficiency 
of  the  word,  which,  by  the  apostles,  was  preached 
unto  men ;  and  which  made  of  those  stones  and 
clods,  men  and  women  worthy  of  being  deno- 
minated the  children  of  God,  new  creatures,  living 
epistles  of  Christ,  at  once  the  wonder  and  the 
blessing  of  the  njge  in  which  they  lived. 
unparaiieud  But  to  tum  thc  Pafi^u  world  to  become  Chris- 
tian,  is  obviously  no  work  of  human  power.  Yet 
this  did  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ 
effect.  "  What  a  throwing  down  of  temples,  and 
^*  breaking  of  altars,  and  burning  of  images,  and 
*^  cutting  down  of  groves,  and  forsaking  of 
"  oracles  was  there,"*  when  the  gospel  did  but 
come  to  the  heart,  by  the  ministry  of  these 
ignoble  and  despised  apostles.  These  were  tri- 
umphs which  reason  had  never  won ;  achievements 
which  philosophy  had  never  attempted;  results 
which  no  human  instrumentality  could  ever  have 
accomplished.  We  behold  idolatries  of  the  longest 
standing,  superstitions  having  the  strongest  and 

*  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Script,  p.  261,  foL 
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deepest  roots,  customs  and  opinions  venerable  for  t.ect.  ix. 
age,  and  buttressed  up  by  the  most  sacred  forms 
of  government  and  religion,  protected  by  every 
known  sanction,  and  every  possible  degree  of  au- 
thority which  men  could  devise,  intertwined  with 
all  the  social  relations,  engraven  upon  the  me- 
mory from  iniancy,  and  brought  close  to  the 
heart,  by  being  connected  with  all  that  is  dear 
to  man,  as  well  as  associated  with  all  that  is 
majestic,  awful,  and  mysterious  in  the  Deity, 
linked  even  with  the  skies,  and  emblazoned  with 
the  hope  of  immortality.  Yet  they  all  vanished 
like  a  dream,  disappeared  as  at  the  magic  touch 
of  an  enchanter,  or  crumbled  into  dust,  or  con- 
sumed as  stubble  before  the  lightning,  and  by 
nothing  but  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  accompa- 
nied by  that  divine  influence  to  which  these  chris- 
tian advocates  appealed.  We  are  constrained  to 
infer,  that  this  mighty  transformation  was  effected 
by  an  unseen,  sovereign  power,  a  mighty  influence 
which  at  once  reached  the  heart,  and  inspired 
an  instant  hatred  of  all  those  forms  of  error  and 
of  evil  which  were  once  held  most  dear  and 
sacred.  That  a  single  generation  should  witness 
such  a  transformation,  and  experience  such  clear 
and  illustrious  improvements,  is  indeed  wonderful. 

Let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  that  no  distance  Mon«raents 

^  of  the  facU 

of  time  can  bring  these  facts  into  question.     The  '*"•'"• 
memorials  remain  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  the  monuments  of  the  nations  subdued 
by  the  gospel,  and  in  the  pantheons  which  the 

p  p 
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LBCT.  PL  effects  which  it  is  perpetually  working  in  persons 

of  all  conditions. 
2ffecL"Sn  I*  ^  material  to  observe  here,  that  Christianity 
ncttn.^^^  is  not  restricted  in  its  operations  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  poor;  it  exhibits  the  same  transforming 
efficiency  among  the  wise;  it  wins  its  trophies 
proportionably  among  the  philosophic,  among  the 
infidels,  among  those  full  of  the  confidence  of 
learning  and  of  human  wisdom.  All  these  classes 
frequently  feel  the  renovating,  subduing,  and  en- 
nobling influence  of  the  gospel,  and  are  led  in 
triumph  by  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  in  human  agency  adequate  to 
produce  such  effects.  There  is  no  such  magic  in 
mere  human  persuasion,  mighty  as  it  is ;  reason 
and  philosophy  cannot  exhibit  such  transforma- 
tions ;  and  eloquence,  with  all  its  charms,  cannot 
exorcise  the  demon  of  sin  from  the  human  breast. 
These  agencies  all  fail  and  prove  powerless  against 
human  depravity.  Yet  the  effects  of  which  we 
speak  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  by  an  in- 
strumentality, so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  often 
the  most  weak  and  contemptible,  and  never  such 
as  to  make  it  in  any  degree  doubtful  whether  the 
honour  of  the  result  belongs  most  to  man  or  to  Grod. 
iDflaeuce^in  3.  Thc  vcrificatiou  may  be  made,  perhaps,  more 
«"•••  satisfactory,  as  it  is  made  more  minute  and  par- 
ticular. We  will,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  ofler 
some  observations  on  individual  cases.  The  sacred 
record  affirms  the  necessity  of  such  spiritual  in- 
fluence to  render  the  truths  of  revelation  effectual 
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to  the  production  and  maintenance,  the  maturity  lkct.  ix. 
and  conservation  of  the  christian  character,  in 
every  particular  instance.  The  whole  tenor  of 
the  book  so  represents  the  case.  No  man  can 
be  made  a  true  Christian  without  this  divine 
operation  on  the  mind  and  heart ;  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  rational  evidence  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  reasonableness,  excel- 
lency, and  purity  of  its  truths  and  precepts,  still 
the  spiritual  effect,  in  the  character  and  heart  of 
man,  is  represented  as  never  produced  without  an 
agency  of  another  and  a  higher  kind.  "  Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,"  and  "  ye  must  be  bom  again," 
will  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  uniform  testimony 
of  revelation  on  this  point. 

I  am  not  now  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
doctrine,  or  to  show  its  harmony  with  other  doc- 
trines, or  with  the  general  scheme  of  providence, 
or  with  human  liberty.  These  are  subjects  closely 
related,  but  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  present  argument.  We  are  not 
treating  of  the  philosophy  of  such  mental  pheno- 
mena, but  of  their  reality.  Our  business  is,  first 
with  the  obvious  testimony  of  the  written  word, 
and  then  with  the  fact,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
human  experience  and  consciousness. 

Now,  we  think,  every  real  Christian  becomes  st«"«th  or 
sensible  of  a  great  change,  more  gradually  or  **''■• 
suddenly  effected,  which  is  strikingly  contrasted 
with  his  natural  or  sinful  state.     His  conscious- 
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LKCT.  IX.  ness  of  life,  of  reason,  of  the  former  supremacy 
of  evil  over  him,  is  not  clearer  or  stronger  than 
his  present  consciousness  of  a  new  and  right  prin- 
ciple of  action.  The  power  to  act  is  the  property 
of  a  living  being,  and  the  disposition  to  act  sin- 
fully is  the  characteristic  of  a  iallen  being ;  but 
the  power  and  the  disposition  to  act  in  all  things 
wisely,  righteously,  and  conscientiously,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  wiU  of  God,  revealed  in  his 
word,  is  the  effect  of  a  new,  a  supernatural,  and 
a  divine  influence.  This,  at  least,  every  real 
Christian  feels  and  acknowledges.  The  very  first, 
and  most  essential  evidence  of  such  a  new  and 
divine  principle,  is  supreme  love  to  God.  This 
is  the  vital  germ  of  a  new  life,  and  both  its  sup- 
port and  its  development,  in  all  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  are  felt  to  be  as  dependent  upon  the  divine 
influence,  in  its  production  or  first  communica- 
tion. Its  operation  is  represented  by  terms  and 
images,  which  imply,  or  express,  its  sovereignty 
and  royalty.  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his  own 
good  pleasure ;"  and,  again,  ^^  the  ynnd  bloweth 
where  it  listeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit."  The  experience  of  those  who  are 
thus  bom,  the  experience  of  those  who  minister 
the  gospel  for  the  production  of  such  results,  and 
the  consciousness  of  those  who  have  heard  and  read 
the  gospel,  but  never  inwardly  felt  the  renovating 
influence,  all  conspire  to  establish  the  statement. 
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There  may  be  said  to  be  evidence,  both  positive  lect.  ix. 
and  negative,  that  the  formation  of  the  full  chris-  Kvwjnce 

D  '  positive  mtid 

tian  character  depends  upon  the  promised  divine  "*«"•'*• 
agency.  Those  are  frequently  as  ftiUy  convinced 
of  this,  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  that  influence, 
as  those  who  have  received  it.  They  will  confess 
the  disinclination  of  their  heart,  and  the  resistance 
of  their  will ;  and  that  they  feel  as  if  no  power 
in  the  universe  could  turn  them,  but  that  of  their 
Creator.  All  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  sustained  the  office 
of  teachers  of  the  gospel.  They  bear  witness  to 
the  inefficiency  of  means  alone,  and  to  the  suc- 
cess of  them  when  the  divine  influence  opens  the 
heart,  and  accompanies  the  testimony.  Without 
this  power  men  may  listen  to  the  sound  of  the 
gospel,  most  faithfully  preached,  but  their  hearts 
will  remain  obdurate,  their  afiections  worldly, 
and  their  understandings  entirely  uninfluenced  b}' 
the  commanding  realities  of  the  christian  system. 
A  degree  of  theoretical  knowledge,  and  some 
moral  virtues,  may  be  acquired  by  a  religious 
education,  or  by  a  subjection  to  those  good  habits 
which  Christianity  enforces  upon  all;  but  this 
is  found  continually  to  exist  without  any  com- 
manding afiection  for  the  great  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  any  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  spiri- 
tual blessings  his  religion  confers.  The  heart 
may  yet  be  dead  to  God  and  the  interests  of 
eternity;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  the  forms  of  godliness   separated   from  the 
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LECT.  IX.  power,  and  where  the  power  is  practically  denied. 
Even  the  morality  of  the  gospel  may,  in  great 
measure,  be  disjoined  from  its  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments and  privUeges.  We  maintain,  therefore, 
that  all  the  peculiarity,  all  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  the  christian  character  and  life,  are  hereby 
shown  to  depend  on  divine  influence,  and  we 
think  it  ought  to  be  inferred,  that  no  such  cha- 
racter can  be  produced,  or  ever  is  produced, 
without  such  influence ;  or  even  where  there  does 
not  exist  a  fuU  recognitiQn  of  the  actual  operation 
of  such  an  influence  for  the  production  of  those 
peculiar  quaUties  which  constitute  the  genuine 
christian  character. 
S^fJS!!'  I*  ^s  triumphantly  asked  by  revelation,  "  Can 
powe7ie!!r^  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots?  then  may  ye  who  are  evil  learn  to  do 
well."  Grod  clearly  asserts  to  himself  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  renovating  our  nature,  and  the  &cts 
which  still  attend  the  history  of  the  gospel  seem 
fully  to  confirm  its  testimony  upon  this  point, 
that,  without  the  divine  influence,  Christianity 
itself,  as  a  system  of  truth,  is  either  powerless, 
or  only  partially  and  externally  advantageous. 
It  improves  the  manners  and  the  habits,  but  it 
does  not  produce  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  adoption, 
of  self-dedication  and  sacrifice  to  the  glory  of 
God. 
^^  *•••'-  But  where  the  new  principle  of  spiritual  life 
is  imparted,  there  a  change  follows,  which,  (or 
its  peculiarity  of  character  and  completeness,  is 
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denominated  "  a  new  creation."  **  Old  things  lbct.  ix. 
pass  away ;  all  things  become  new."  There  is  a 
revelation  made  to  the  heart,  which  resembles 
the  bestowment  of  a  new  faculty  of  sight  or  feel- 
ing, by  which  a  new  world  seems  to  be  opened 
to  our  perceptions.  Every  object  is  presented  in 
a  new  light:  feelings  are  awakened,  the  most 
deep  and  commanding,  to  which,  before,  the  soul 
was  a  stranger ;  and  yet  these  feelings,  when  they 
are  awakened,  appear  the  most  reasonable  and 
proper;  in  all  respects  congruous  with  the  con- 
dition of  mankind.  Now  these  changes,  vary- 
ing, indeed,  in  their  circumstances,  but  all  most 
exactly  identified  in  their  results,  take  place,  as 
before  observed,  upon  all  classes  of  persons.  There 
is  produced  a  certain  agreement  and  harmony  of 
character,  which  makes  the  individuab  brought 
under  this  influence  recognize  each  other  as  the 
subjects  of  a  divine  change,  and  causes  them  to 
sympathize  together  in  all  the  peculiar  emotions 
and  exercises  of  the  new  state.  Thus  it  is  that 
they  have  an  interchange  of  friendship  peculiar 
to  themselves,  but  possessing  the  same  general 
characters  through  all  ages,  countries,  and  ranks ; 
to  a  great  degree,  we  admit,  inexplicable  and 
unintelligible  to  those  who  have  had  no  such 
experience. 

It    is,    moreover,    unquestionable,    that    these  sovereignty 
eflfects  follow  no  particular  kind  of  instrumen- "~- 
tality,  and  cannot  be  infallibly  secured,  in  any 
given  case,   whatever    be  the  character  of   the 
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i-ECT.  IX.  means.  Human  foresight  and  human  wishes  can 
never  ensure  the  result  upon  others;  it  is  mys- 
teriously connected  with  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
and  the  free  agency  of  the  individual,  in  whose 
case  it  is  either  given  or  withheld.  So  that  where 
man  may  most  desire  these  influences,  and  most 
devoutly  labour  to  call  them  down,  they  are  yet 
sometimes  withheld;  and  where  least  expected, 
they  are  often  copiously  bestowed.  Even  where, 
at  first,  appearances  are  hopeful  and  promising, 
a  disappointment  frequently  ensues;  and,  in 
cases  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  human  pro- 
bability of  a  propitious  issue  to  our  exertions, 
there  is  frequently  witnessed,  in  the  most  ample 
and  palpable  degrees,  the  mighty  and  benignant 
workings  of  the  gracious  Spirit. 

ItJeruIu "  The  sacred  record  every  where  ascribes  this 
great  change  to  a  divine  influence,  and  it  is 
manifest,  in  fact,  that  it  is  so :  for  we  find  persons 
constantly  falling  under  the  power  of  God's  word 
whom  we  never  expected  to  see  so  subdued,  and 
concerning  whom  we  could  have  augured  nothing 
so  desirable  and  felicitous ;  while  others,  who  have 
had  ample  opportunities,  and  the  selectest  means, 
remain  in  a  state  of  impiety,  obduracy,  and  vice ; 
and  some,  too,  are  seen  departing  out  of  this  life, 
without  having  consciously  felt  what  the  word 
represents  as  the  genuine  and  necessary  effect  of 
the  divine  influence  in  the  heart. 

on'Ku'^Mnt  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  realit}* 
and  efliciency  of  this  operation,  when  we  conti- 
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Dually  witness  the  most  decisive  illustrations  of  ^ect^^ 
all  that  the  Bible  asserts  on  these  points.  Indi- 
viduals, subdued  under  the  touch  and  the  power 
of  conviction,  they  know  not  how,  perhaps  sud- 
denly arrested  by  a  single  sentiment  of  scripture, 
or  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  thrown  into 
a  state  of  alarm  and  self-condemnation,  for  which 
they  find  no  palliative,  and  which  cannot  be 
relieved  by  any  human  considerations,  but  which 
the  doctrines  and  promises  of  the  divine  word 
alone  seem  to  meet  and  relieve.  They  may,  at 
first,  try  their  old  amusements,  or  their  habitual 
sins ;  but  the  relish  is  gone ;  all  are  embittered : 
or  their  old  friends  may  endeavour  to  rally  their 
spirits,  and  persuade  them  that  they  are  only 
the  dupes  of  their  imagination,  or  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  fanaticism,  or  have  suddenly 
and  casually  sunk  into  a  fit  of  melancholy,  which 
time  and  change  of  scene  will  remove;  but  it 
all  proves  conspicuously  in  vain;  the  authority 
of  God  has  taken  fast  hold  of  their  understanding 
and  conscience ;  their  imagination  is  filled  with 
no  unreasonable  terror ;  they  try  to  escape  from 
their  fears  and  griefs,  but  it  is  quite  impossible. 
The  impressions  remain;  the  seeds  are  vital. 
They  have  taken  root  in  nature.  The  word  of 
God  has  revealed  truths  of  the  clearest  evidence 
and  deepest  interest,  and  these  have  made  inde- 
lible impressions;  hence  their  fears,  instead  of 
being  dissipated,  rise  higher,  and  their  minds, 
instead  of  recovering  their  wonted   indifference 
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lb<;t.  ix.  to  divine  things,  become  increasingly  like  a 
troubled  sea.  Their  resistance  to  the  force  of 
conviction,  and  the  striving  of  the  secret  power 
of  God,  is  fruitless,  and  at  length  they  are  con- 
strained to  yield,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
prescribed,  though  hitherto  despised  and  hated 
doctrine;  and  so,  falling  on  their  knees  in  the 
deepest  penitence,  they  invoke  the  divine  mercy. 
At  length  they  perceive  the  authority,  the  beauty, 
the  adaptation  of  the  whole  gospel  scheme  to  their 
particular  case  and  experience.  They  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks  and  months,  or  sometimes  for 
years,  passing  through  this  process,  before  the 
distress  of  their  mind,  or  the  violence  of  their  con- 
victions, yields  to  the  consoling  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness. But  at  length,  by  continued  prayer, 
attention  to  the  Scriptures,  and  belief  of  the 
gospel,  they  are  led  to  such  views  of  the  Saviour, 
as  eflfectually  remove  and  suppress  both  their 
fears  and  their  sins:  the  promises  inspire  hope, 
and  induce  them  to  indulge  a  full  confidence  in 
final  acceptance. 

All  this  is  terminated  by  an  entire  change  in 
the  character  and  habits,  approximating  gradually 
to  the  standard  of  gospel-purity.  They  thence 
begin  to  pursue  a  new  course  of  life,  conforming 
themselves,  sis  by  an  inward,  constraining  influ- 
ence, to  practices  which,  before,  they  disapproved 
and  disliked,  and  most  ardently  cherishing  views 
and  principles  which  formerly  were  either  un- 
known or  hated,  and  taking  a  view  of  life,  its 
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ends  and  uses,  altogether  the  reverse  of  tliat  which  t^gcr-  ix 
previously  engaged  them. 

Now  these  are  not  rare  cases,  nor  such  as  can,  Mouipueity 

and  variety 

by  any  possibiUty,  be  attributed  to  delusion,  to  ^^^ '**•  ^'"^ 
the  effect  of  imagination,  or  of  an  unsound  state 
of  mind.  They  cannot  be  denied  or  explained 
away;  but  are  obviously  the  effect  of  a  most 
powerful,  wonderful,  and  peculiar  cause;  since 
the  instances  are  so  numerous,  and  are  to  be  met 
with  among  all  classes  and  professions,  among 
those  most  fortified  by  reason,  philosophy,  and 
learning,  against  any  sudden  or  fauatical  notions, 
and  whose  change  evinces  a  power  above  nature, 
and  which  no  one  could  either  have  foreseen  or 
exerted,  but  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power. 

It  is,  moreover,  quite  certain,  that  the  highest  Admitted 
character  of  which  human  nature,  in  any  state,  is  «^«Se?«:it.. 
susceptible,  the  most  lovely  form  which  can  be  im- 
pressed upon  it,  is  that  of  the  true  Christian.  A 
human  soul  most  entirely  devoted  to  the  influence 
of  the  truth  of  God's  word,  and  most  thoroughly 
transformed  into  its  spirit  and  practice,  surely  all 
must  agree,  would  be  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  humanity,  and  such  as,  undoubtedly,  all  ought 
to  hail  and  wish  to  see  universally  exhibited. 
Nothing  could  be  desired  or  effected  among  man- 
kind more  felicitous,  more  attractive,  more  nearly 
approaching  to  our  ideas  of  the  excellence  of 
which  man  might  be  supposed  susceptible  in  his 
best  and  most  perfect  state,  than  the  entire  per- 
sonification of  Christianity  in  a  human  being. 

Q  Q 
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LRCTvnL  It  must  be  so,  since  it  would,  in  ibct,  necessarily 
imply  some  considerable  approximation  to  Jesos 
Christ,  and  his  character  mtut  be,  I  may  say  has 
been,  universally  admitted  to  surpass  every  thing 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  other  human 
being;  the  very  beau  ideal  of  our  nature,  and 
something  more. 
2J2^^*"  It  ™2iy,  without  invalidating  our  argument,  be 
£mS,  wHi  conceded,  that  the  Christianity  of  multitudes  is 

not  inTaJidatc  

fi^t'*"*"*  ^  ^^™  approaching  this  high  standard.  Their 
deficiency,  however,  neither  supplies  ground  for 
an  impeachment  of  Christianity,  nor  for  the  re- 
jection of  that  argument  which  rests  upon  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  gospel,  as  a  system  ctf 
moral  renovation.  It  is  surely  enough,  for  the 
vindication  of  Christianity,  to  show,  that  a  change 
the  most  entire,  the  most  propitious,  in  reference 
to  others,  and  the  most  happy  for  the  individual 
himself,  does  take  place  upon  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  being  brought  under  a  divine  influence, 
in  connexion  with  the  gospel ;  a  change  ikr  sur- 
passing what  our  nature  can  attain,  or  ever  does 
attain,  in  any  other  way,  or  under  any  other 
influence. 

For  man,  under  this  supposed  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  becomes  uniformly  obedient,  sub- 
missive, reverential,  and  devout  towards  God. 
He  justly  estimates  his  own  spiritual  and  eternal 
interests ;  he  forsakes  whatever,  in  habit  or  prac- 
tice, is  degrading  or  polluting  to  the  mind ;  and 
appears,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cultivator  of  the 
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highest  virtues,  both  personal  and  relative.  He  ^^^  '^^ 
becomes,  in  numberless  instances,  a  devoted  friend 
to  his  fellow-men,  a  patron  of  benevolent  pro- 
jects ;  for  the  promotion  of  which  he  is  ready  to 
practice  self-denial,  and  forego  his  own  interest, 
ease,  and  gratification ;  stands  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice his  comforts,  or  even  himself,  that  he  may 
promote  the  highest  interest  of  others. 

Now  these  are  actual  proofs,  every  where  ob- J]j^^p«« 
servable,  of  the  transforming  and  renovating  in-  **•"•*•*■'• 
fluence  accompanying  Christianity,  which  cannot 
be  substantially  denied ;  and,  considering  the  im- 
mense multitude  of  instances  in  which  they  occur, 
the  great  variety  of  personal  character  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  produced,  afford, 
in  the  identity  of  the  results,  a  most  satisfactory 
and  striking  verification  of  the  divine  word.  The 
production  of  such  effects  upon  human  nature, 
evinces,  at  once,  the  presence  of  a  divine  power, 
and  thereby  demonstrates  the  divinity  of  that 
book,  which  before-hand  describes  them,  and 
assures  us,  that  only  by  the  exertion  of  such  a 
power  can  they  ever  be  produced. 

It  may  be  true,  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  The  dociriae 
influence  we  have  been  considering,  is  liable  to  ■•*""*• 
abuse,  to  mistake,  to  fanaticism.  But  so  is  every 
doctrine  of  the  Bible.  The  true  cause  of  such 
abuse,  is  to  be  found  in  the  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness of  human  nature.  It  is  very  certain,  and 
readily  admitted,  that  many  have  run  into  the 
wildest  extremes,  and   attributed  the  folly  and 

QQ  2 
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LECT.  IX.  infirmity  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Some 
have  presumed  to  possess  and  feel  this  influence, 
whose  lives  have  done  it  no  honour,  and  whose 
works  bear  no  seal  of  the  unrivalled  excellence 
of  divine  virtue.  Some,  in  modem  times,  have 
pretended  to  extraordinary  influences ;  as  if  God 
had  granted  them  special  signs  and  special  autho- 
rity, not  imparted  to  the  rest  of  his  people.  But 
the  Spirit  is  to  be  known  or  discriminated  only 
by  its  fruits;  these  are  always  peculiar,  inimi- 
table, and  good.  Divine  influence  is  not  given 
for  ostentation,  not  for  mere  wonderment,  not  for 
man's  honour,  but  for  Grod's.  Its  operation  uni- 
formly tends  to  humble  us,  and  to  exalt  the 
eternal  and  immutable  source  of  all  goodness  and 
purity.  The  doctrine  itself  must  not  be  charged 
with  the  follies  and  vices  of  men  who  profess  to 
hold  it.  Let  not  the  truth  and  mystery  of  God 
himself  be  made  answerable  for  the  extravagances 
of  the  weak,  or  the  impositions  of  the  crafty.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  these  are  all  broadly  enough 
distinguished  from  the  pure  and  genuine  in- 
fluence of  divine  grace  upon  the  mind,  if  men 
are  only  concerned  to  discriminate.  The  real 
operations  of  the  Spirit  produce  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-sufiering,  temperance,  and  such  like.  If 
these  efiects  do  not  follow,  all  such  pretensions 
are  proved  to  be  vain  and  false.  We  may  be 
quite  certain,  that  God  will  never  allow  his  se- 
lectest  operations  to  be  counterfeited  by  man; 
and  we  are  equally  sure,  that  his  influence  is 
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never  bestowed  without  the  accompanying  seal  ^^^^-  'x. 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  effects  of  human  artifice 
or  passion.  There  is,  throughout  nature,  a  clear 
and  recognisable  signature  upon  all  the  works  of 
creative  power  and  skill,  which  never  has  been, 
and  we  may  safely  say,  never  will  be,  counterfeited. 
God  will  not  permit  a  creature  to  be  mistaken  for 
himself,  nor  suffer  his  own  works  to  be  rivalled, 
or  his  glory  to  be  given  to  another. 

It  seems  only  further  necessary  to  remark,  that  J^,"h"hi*!Srn 
there  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  connexion  between  ■**"*'^' 
the  bestowment  of  divine  influence  and  our  own 
agency,  especially  that  which  we  employ  in  prayer. 
The  doctrine  of  Scripture  teaches,  that  God  gives 
his  Spirit  in  answer  to  our  petitions.  While, 
however,  there  is  in  this  fact  much  to  encourage 
human  exertion,  there  is  also  something  to  con- 
found and  humble  our  pride ;  because  we  cannot 
explain  why  it  is  that  prayer  does  not  always 
succeed  in  procuring  it.  We  may,  as  our  last 
resource,  resolve  this  into  the  sovereignty  of  God ; 
but  there  may  be  reasons  in  ourselves  which  in- 
volve a  forfeiture  of  our  claim;  for  the  divine 
word  must  be  unimpeachable,  which  says,  "  ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find." 

It  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  further  to  B»p6ciaiiy 

''^  with  preach- 

observe,   in  reference  to  the  preaching  of   the*"** 
gospel,  that  this,  as  a  divine  institution,  is  found 
to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the  bestowment 
of  divine  influence,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  chief  instrumentality  by  which  God  savingly 
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LBCT.  IX.  works  upon  the  minds  of  men.  "  I  create  the 
fruit  of  the  lips/'  says  Jehovah.  And  it  is  con- 
fessedly his  blessing  which  has  made  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
the  means  of  promoting  his  own  glory,  and  of 
saving  the  souls  of  men.  This,  which  is  esteemed 
foolishness  with  men,  is  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God  to  salvation.  How  wonderful  have  been 
its  general  effects,  and  how  striking  the  especial 
instances  of  its  efficacy,  as  in  times  of  the  signal 
revival  of  religion,  many  of  which  have  been 
witnessed  in  this  country  and  elsewhere !  These 
surely  contain  proofs,  now  and  then  granted,  out 
of  the  ordinary  course,  and  above  the  ordinary 
measure,  of  the  Divine  Spirit's  power,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  equally  valid  proofs  of  his  sove- 
reignty in  its  exercise. 

cESiJiif       ^*  ^^  *^  *^^®  divine  influence,  promised  and 
'ildt? V^'oR  pledged,  as  they  conceive,  in  a  more  copious 

coploof  CffO" 

■^■**  effiision,  that  Christians  are  now  looking  for  the 

final  victory  to  be  won  by  their  religion.  "  The 
whole  earth  shall  be  fiiU  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord."  It  was  this  influence  which  at  first  shook 
heathenism  to  its  very  base,  and  overturned  the 
altars  of  the  ancient  idolatry.  The  names  of 
Jupiter,  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Diana  soon  sunk  into 
universal  contempt  and  execration.  But  what 
was  it  that  effected  the  mighty  change  ?  It  was 
not  philosophy,  it  was  not  education,  it  was  not 
legislation,  but  it  was  Christianity,  and  Chris- 
tianity propagated  by  a  company  of  the  meanest, 
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most  ignoble,  and  defenceless  of  mankind;  yet  .^**<^'lif:- 
accompanied  by  the  power  of  God.  And  so  that 
same  Christianity,  accompanied  by  that  same 
divine  influence,  in  the  days  yet  to  come,  is  des- 
tined to  work  the  overthrow  and  desolation  of  all 
the  remaining  superstitions  of  the  earth,  until  the 
worship  of  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  he  has  sent,  shall  become  the  religion,  and 
the  only  religion  of  mankind. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  the  present  course  of  Lectures,  I  may  I'p^l^ 
be  permitted  to  remind  every  thoughtful  and'"**^'*'' 
candid  inquirer,  that,  upon  the  authentication 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  word  of  God,  our 
entire  hope  of  immortal  life  is  suspended.  The 
final  question  is  not  between  the  belief  of  this 
book,  and  some  other,  equally  or  nearly  as  good ; 
nor  between  this  religion  and  any  other  that  may 
present  rival  claims,  and  rival  hopes,  but  between 
the  faith  of  the  Bible  and  infidelity,  which  is, 
literally,  no  faiths  no  hope.  If  this  religion  can- 
not be  proved  true,  no  other  can.  The  ultimate 
choice,  therefore,  which  all  must  make,  will  be 
between  the  Bible  and  the  some  difficulties  which 
may  yet  attach  to  it ;  or  the  no-creed  of  infidelity, 
attended  by  the  same  and  still  greater  difficulties ; 
a  scheme  of  disbelief,  which  is  contradicted  and 
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LECT.  IX.  stultified  by  nature,  by  history,  and  by  conscious- 
ness at  every  step. 
IfrcMJ       There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the  belief  of  a 

tian's  belief.    ^^i_    •    .•  •  i_i  "I  a*  J 

Cnnstian  is  more  noble,  more  elevating,  and  more 
felicitous  than  any  other  belief  or  disbelief.  Even 
the  sceptic  must  admit  as  much  as  this.  Every 
one,  therefore,  ought,  above  all  things,  to  desire 
that  the  Bible  may  be  found  true.  His  highest 
interest,  the  true  dignity  of  his  rational  nature,  is 
implicated  with  it.  Prove  it  true,  and  he  becomes 
a  candidate  for  a  blissful  immortality;  prove  it 
false,  or  suffer  one  radical  doubt  to  prevail,  and 
he  sinks  down  into  a  mere  reasoning  animal,  with 
no  end  in  view  worthy  of  his  high  endowments, 
and  no  prospect  answerable,  either  to  his  moral 
and  religious  nature,  or  to  the  station  he  occupies 
as  the  head  of  this  lower  creation,  and  as  subject 
exclusively  and  directly  to  the  Supreme  Lord  of 
all. 

Permit  me  to  say,  it  will  prove  an  exhilarating 
issue  to  our  present  inquiries,  if  you  have  been 
convinced  that  the  Bible  has  kept  pace  with  the 
flight  of  time ;  if  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  that 
the  sacred  word  still  maintains  its  position,  pa- 
rallel with  the  advance  of  science;  and  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  showing,  that  it  is  a  divine  time- 
piece, harmonizing  strictly  with  the  true  shadow 
upon  the  dial. 
dipiy'coo-  ^^  ^^  especially  remind  the  christian  believer, 
foiflimen't  of*  that  hc  is  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  fulfilment 

Scripture*  no*  aii* 

01  Scnpture.     All  his  anticipations  are  involved 
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in  its  yet  unfulfilled  promises.  It  is,  therefore,  ^^^'  '^c. 
a  matter  of  infinite  moment  with  him,  to  enjoy 
a  valid  guarantee,  that  he  has  not  believed  a  cun- 
ningly devised  fable;  and  this  guarantee,  we 
conceive,  he  possesses,  and  may  find  in  so  much 
of  the  sacred  word  as  is  already  fulfilled.  It  is 
unspeakably  important,  that  he  should  perceive 
the  laws  of  his  own  nature,  the  facts  of  his  physical 
and  moral  condition,  and  of  the  whole  visible 
system  with  which  he  is  connected,  working  the 
accomplishment  of  revelation,  and  all  converging 
as  lines  to  a  centre,  and  that  centre,  the  glory 
and  the  truth  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Surely  we  do  not  exaggerate,  when  we  repre-  The  highett 
sent  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptures,  as  connected  ^***"'*- 
with  the  highest  end  to  which  all  things  created, 
organic  and  inorganic,  mental  and  moral,  mate- 
rial and  spiritual,  can  be  subordinated.  To  view 
them  as  terminating  or  issuing  in  any  thing  short 
of  this,  is,  at  least,  immensely  to  diminish  their 
importance,  and  detract  from  their  sublimity. 
The  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  simply 
as  laws  of  nature,  without  any  ascending  refe- 
rence, or  merely  as  tending  to  the  conservation 
of  the  human  race,  without  connecting  that  race, 
so  conserved,  with  a  system  of  moral  government, 
and  that  moral  government  again,  with  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  and  a  future  state  of  retri- 
bution, were,  after  all,  but  to  attribute  a  very 
inferior,  and  virtually  an  abortive  or  vanishing 
conception  to  the   Infinite  Being;  a  conception 
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LBCT.  IX.  incomparably  less  sublime,  and  less  worthy  the 
Supreme  IntelUgence  than  that  which  brings  the 
three  systems,  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the 
revealed,  into  one  focus — ^into  the  identity  of  a 
common  authorship.  The  maintenance  of  the 
two  former  of  these  systems,  merely  as  restricted 
to  the  continuance  of  the  human  race  in  this 
world,  is  infinitely  less  important,  than  their 
maintenance  as  essential  to  the  consummation  of 
a  system  of  things  and  beings,  on  which  are 
suspended  the  solemn  and  sublime  results  re- 
presented in  the  sacred  Scripture.  It  is,  in  the 
one  view,  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  any  of  us, 
whether  we  continue  to  live  an  hour  longer, 
whether  the  sun  continues  to  shine  another  day, 
the  clouds  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
to  bring  forth  its  harvests;  whether  our  poweis 
of  thought  remain  in  exercise,  or  henceforth  be- 
come enfeebled,  confounded,  and  extinguished. 
Even  as  it  regards  the  whole  human  race,  if  we 
have  no  permanent  relation  to  God,  and  a  future 
state  of  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  Bible 
be  not  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  insigni- 
ficance, vast  as  the  catastrophe  would  be,  whether 
the  frame  of  nature  should  endure,  as  it  now  is, 
and  our  race  continue  to  live  another  year,  or 
another  thousand  years,  or  the  whole  system  be 
at  once  dissolved.  Its  instant  termination  might 
then  be  supposed  possible,  without  involving 
any  absurdity,  any  injustice,  any  fisdlure  of  pur- 
pose, or  any  unfaithfulness  in  the  Supreme  Being. 
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But  the  other  view  of  the  subject  involves  the  ^^^'  'x- 
most  beneficent  and  sublime  considerations.     The 
ixilfilment  of  God's  "  word,  that  has  gone  forth 
out  of  his  mouth/'  is  a  matter  of  infinite  concern- 
ment, both  to  us  and  to  himself.     It  is  so  to  God, 
as  implicating  all  his  higher  attributes;  it  is  so 
to  u^,  as  involving  our  future  destiny.     Whatever 
he  has  spoken  is  essentially,  necessarily,  and  for 
ever  true.     It  must  be  verified,  whether  it  refers 
to  what  has  been,  is  now,  or  is  to  be  hereafter. 
The  succession  of  time,  and  the  disclosures  of 
eternity,  can  only  subserve  its  elucidation  and 
fulfilment.     There  cannot  appear,  therefore,  any 
higher  or  more  sublime  reason  for  the  existence 
and  maintenance  of  the  material,  intellectual,  and 
moral  systems,  than  this.     "  Not  one  jot  or  tittle 
shall  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  is  fulfilled."     The 
written  word  sufficiently  attests  the  importance 
of  its  fulfilment,  and  boldly  rests  its  veracity  and 
divinity  upon  this  single  test.     It  is  emphatically 
declared,  "  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken."    The 
universe  is  represented  as  merely  a  theatre  for 
the  development  of  the  divine  conceptions,  and 
this  earth  but  a  temporary  stage,  on  which  the 
truth  of  God's  word  is  perpetually  demonstrated. 
Time  and  nature,  with  all  their  vast  and  minute, 
all   their    complicated   and  delicate   machinery, 
while   they  obviously  subserve    immediate    and 
subordinate  ends,  are  yet  just  as  obviously  di- 
rected to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  word,  as 
their  highest  and  most  sublime  consummation. 
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i^ECT.  IX.  Thus  there  would  appear  to  be  an  ascending  refe- 
rence^ and  a  true  sublimity  in  the  whole  system 
of  things  with  which  we  are  connected.  The  pro- 
cedure of  Providence,  through  all  past  s^es, 
is  represented  as  uniformly  tending  to  this  exalted 
and  momentous  issue.  Christians  believe,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  been  turned 
upside  down,  the  loftiest  of  mortals  abased,  and 
the  meanest  exalted; — the  elements  made  to 
change  their  nature,  time  commissioned  to  sus- 
pend his  flight,  and  the  sun  to  stay  its  course; 
in  fact,  they  believe  every  thing  has  been  made 
tributary,  and  that  in  the  most  remarkable 
.  manner,  when  deemed  necessary,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  word.  For  the  same  end, 
they  believe  the  ordinary  procedure  of  things  is 
still  preserved,  and  all  nature  continues  its  course. 
Both  the  order  and  the  disorder,  the  law,  and  the 
miraculous  exceptions,  have  alike  been  made  to 
effect  this  object ;  and  thus,  we  infer,  it  must  be, 
till  the  whole  word  of  God  is  accomplished. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  presuming  too  much, 
to  express  a  hope,  that  the  course  of  reasoning 
here  pursued,  may  have  proved  tributary,  in  some 
degree,  to  your  feith  in  these  grand  truths.  We, 
as  Christians,  have  embarked  in  this  vessel,  with 
all  our  interests,  fully  confiding  in  its  trustworthi- 
ness, and  hoping,  by  its  aid,  to  reach  the  haven 
of  eternal  rest.  We  have  all  to  gain,  or  all  to 
lose,  by  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  proposi- 
tions which  the  sacred   word   lays   down.     The 
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question,  is  the  Bible  true,  or  is  it  false?  is  the  ^^ct-  'x- 
hin&^ing  point  of  all  our  briffhtest  hopes.     Is  it  ful-  ah  men  con- 
filiingy  or  is  it  disproved  by  the  advancing  history  ^"«"***"- 
of  human  nature  and  the  Universe  ?     Does  time 
confirm  or  refute  its  decisions  and   statements? 
Does  science  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  book,  or 
convict  it  of  fraud,  folly,  or  mistake  ?     These  are 
questions  in  which,  not  only  Christians,  but  all 
men,  are  deeply  interested ;  and  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  all  may  become  qualified  to  answer 
for  themselves. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  that  the  coincidences  The  verinca. 

*  *  ^  lions  ex' 

between  the  words  of  scripture,  and  the  facts  we  JSde'fm*^. 
have  reviewed,  should  have  been  the  result  of*""** 
artifice  or  imposture ;  or,  indeed,  of  any  thing  but 
truth.  These  verifications  are  altogether  far  too 
numerous,  too  complicated,  too  specific  and  mi- 
nute, extending  over  too  vast  a  lapse  of  time, 
and  involving  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  to 
allow  of  their  being  explained,  on  any  hypothesis 
that  excludes  inspiration.  We  have,  I  hope, 
shown,  that  they  could  not  be  happy  guesses; 
that  they  could  not  be  forgeries ;  that  they  cannot 
be  attributed  to  philosophy  or  human  wisdom,  or 
any  shrewd  calculation  of  probabilities.  Every 
conclusion  to  the  whole  case  seems  to  be  pre- 
cluded, except  that  which  fully  recognizes  divine 
inspiration. 

This  general  inference  is  additionally  confirmed  conurmed  by 

^  "'  connexion 

by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  various  other  otiV^X 
christian  evidences.     For  it  is  to  be  distinctly 
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LECT.  IX.  borne  in  mind,  in  tenninating  the  present  course 
of  Lectures,  that  we  have  dwelt  exclusively  upon 
a  single  branch  of  the  great  subject.  We  are 
anxious,  in  closing  the  subject,  to  remind  you, 
that  this  ailment  is  to  be  united  with  the  more 
direct  evidences,  and  by  no  means  to  be  consi- 
dered separately,  or  as  a  summary  of  the  whole. 
The  result  of  the  distinct  reasonings  here  em- 
ployed, whatever  it  may  be,  has  to  be  harmonized 
and  aggregated  with  the  other  arguments,  which 
are  usually  stated  in  treatises  upon  the  whole 
subject.  If  this  argument  be  not  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  main  body  of  the  external  and 
internal  evidences,  your  estimate  of  its  value  will 
be  incomplete  and  erroneous.  It  has,  so  to  speak, 
yet  to  be  carried  to  account  There  is  a  con- 
centrated and  accumulated  force  in  the  sum  of 
all  the  evidences,  taken  together,  which  they  lose 
when  separated  and  considered  at  intervals.  To 
divide  them  is  to  do  them  injustice.  They  are 
all  united  in  their  subject.  A  series  of  circum- 
stantial evidences  which,  taken  unconnectedly, 
would  appear  trivial,  become  irresistible  when 
combined.  In  a  court  of  justice,  one  advocate 
may  press  one  circumstance,  a  second  may  dwell 
upon  another.  But  the  jurymen  must  not  distri- 
bute their  attention,  and  each  take  up  a  different 
circumstance.  Every  juror,  to  give  a  true  verdict, 
must  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  bearings  of 
the  whole  series  of  proofs. 
m.«'!l!f"I':  i.      I^  is  this   accumulative  and  concurrent  testi- 
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mony  of  the  whole  evidence,  on  behalf  of  revela-  lbct.  ix. 
tion,  upon  which  we  lay  especial  stress.  If  a  Jj"««  j"{;»»* 
sceptic  should  think  one  isolated  argument  weak  *^^^^ 
or  insufficient,  so  may  the  jurjrmen  think  a  single 
fact  by  itself;  yet  taken  in  connexion  with  a  series 
of  others,  it  might  effectually  turn  the  scale,  and 
remove  all  doubt.  We,  therefore,  protest  against 
estimating  the  value  of  any  arguments  in  this 
case  separately.  If  an  army  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  enemy,  regiment  by  regiment,  man 
by  man,  victory  would  be  no  difficult  achieve- 
ment. But  a  skilful  general  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  thus  beaten  in  detail.  An  unbe- 
liever may  think  this  or  that  argument  weak, 
when  taken  alone ;  and  this  is  the  usual  method 
in  which  the  christian  evidence  is  treated  by 
such  persons.  Another  thinks  there  may  be  some 
force  in  one  proof,  but  finds  a  flaw  in  a  second. 
Few  have  ever  been  found  willing  to  meet  the 
whole  array.  Yet  upon  no  other  ground  can  the 
christian  evidence  be  fairly  dealt  with.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  unbeliever  stand  excused  of 
dishonesty,  even  to  himself.  This  is  a  matter 
for  his  own  conscience ;  and  in  parting  with  him 
at  this  point,  we  place  him  in  the  presence  of  that 
light  which  will  ultimately  render  all  concealment 
impossible,  and  convince  him  that  all  dishonesty 
was  criminal. 

I  have  attempted  in  these  Lectures  an  argu-  uiumate  ob. 
ment,  upon  the   ground   of  fact  and  reason,  to  "t«»«n«- 
show  the  truth  of  revelation ;  but  the  conviction 
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LECT.  IX.  aimed  at,  if  produced,  will  only  be  introductoiy 
to  a  higher  purpose.  Our  speculative  conviction 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
revelation.  Faith  in  the  truth  must  ripen  into 
piety  and  virtue.  Then  the  excellence  of  revealed 
religion  will  be  understood,  because  it  will  be 
felt.  Its  secret  seal  upon  the  heart  will,  after  all, 
be  its  best  voucher.  Happy,  however,  will  the 
author  of  the  present  attempt  consider  himself, 
if  his  labours  serve  to  remove,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  the  difficulties  of  any  who  rationally 
doubt,  or  to  confirm  the  faith  of  any  who  sincerely 
beKeve. 


THE    END. 
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